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Foreword 


Why We Can’t Wait: Integrating Gender and 
Sexuality into Antiracist Politics 


Kimberlé Williams Crenshaw 


For years I have heard the word “Wait!” It rings in the ear of every 
Negro with piercing familiarity. This “Wait” has almost always 
meant “Never.” We must come to see, with one of our distinguished 
jurists, that “justice too long delayed is justice denied.” 

—Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. 


| AM RUMMAGING through a box of mementos, looking for my 
dog-eared copy of Martin Luther King’s “Why We Can’t Wait.” I want 
to draw from it for the challenging task of introducing a series of es- 
says written by Black men on gender and sexuality. A button catches 
my eye, “Integrate Now!” it demands. I warm to the memory of just 
how this simple demand has captured in its anachronism the very cri- 
tique of a post-segregation liberal institution. As Harvard Law stu- 
dents in 1981, we proudly wore these buttons, recognizing that the 
sting of the message lay in the recovery of a demand that seemed out 
of place and out of time when set against an institution of higher 
learning years after the official barriers had dissolved. A demand so 
simple seemed to say so much. It occurs to me that “Integrate Now!” 
still captures the simple yet challenging task of articulating within 
Black community practices the plain fact that all African Americans, 
male or female and gay or straight should be at the center. As I 
chuckle at the fantasy of prominent Black men marching on them- 
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selves, demanding “Integrate Now!” I wonder what it would take to 
fully integrate gender and sexuality into Black political conscious- 
ness. What would it take for our public intellectuals, the self-ap- 
pointed spokespersons, the opinion leaders and the like, to go be- 
yond lip service given to “unity” and “common interest” to articulate 
a political sensibility that embraces substantive equality as a value 
within our community? 

There are now several edited volumes exploring the role of men 
in feminist theory, each of which might very well be entitled “White 
Men in White Feminism,” given the general silence of voices of color 
in their pages. Some readers might expect this book to be the African 
American answer to the “White Men in White Feminism” dis- 
course—that is, a collection of essays debating the substantive role of 
African American men in Black feminism. Yet, despite this unique 
and important gathering of essays by Black men on race, gender, and 
sexuality, this is not, in any conventional sense, a feminist text. In- 
deed, this volume will surely attest that one can “read” gender and 
sexuality within the Black community and not be a feminist. 

Significantly, though, several of the essays in this volume—most 
notably in Part IV—explicitly address the question of Black men’s re- 
lationship to Black feminist criticism. And Devon Carbado’s provoca- 
tive epilogue, “Straight Out of the Closet: Men, Feminism, and Male 
Heterosexual Privilege,” offers concrete suggestions for how men 
might integrate feminism into their antiracist practices to contest and 
resist male heterosexual privileges. My sense, then, is that this collec- 
tion may very well become a canonical centerpiece of Black male fem- 
inism. 

The collection, at any rate, is a serious and significant contribu- 
tion to Black antiracist theory. It is a must read for people interested in 
identity politics around race, gender, and sexuality. The book pro- 
vides a clear indication of the ways in which gender and sexuality are 
negotiated in Black antiracist politics and how that negotiation mani- 
fests itself in specific contexts, including but not limited to the Million 
Man March, the Mike Tyson rape trial, the O. J. Simpson murder trial, 
and the Clarence Thomas/ Anita Hill controversy. 

For decades, African American feminists have interrogated the 
intersecting patterns of patriarchy and racism as a dynamic that has 
shaped both the oppression of Black America as well as African 
American institutions and social practices. Save for the allegation of 
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male-bashing on the one hand, or on the other the ritualistic inclusion 
of “gender and sexual orientation” to the list of oppressions to which 
good Black progressives are opposed, examples of serious substan- 
tive engagement with Black feminist analysis by Black male intellec- 
tuals are few. This book begins to fill that gap by soliciting from Black 
men their views on the relationship between gender, sexuality, and 
liberationist politics. 

Framed as an investigation of how Black men situate themselves 
within discourses about gender and sexuality in Black antiracist poli- 
tics, readers here encounter a full spectrum of perspectives, ranging 
from those who essentialize Black identity to those who recognize 
and affirm Black identity multiplicity—that is, intraracial Black dif- 
ferences around gender, class, and sexuality. There is a serious and 
engaging debate among the men in this book—between those for 
whom racial suffering remains singularly represented by “the hetero- 
sexual Black male,” and those who worry about the political conse- 
quences of such an exclusive construction; between those who would 
deploy patriarchy to the service of antiracism, and those who believe 
that any defense of patriarchy is fatal to the interests of the Black 
community; between those who view racial inequality as founda- 
tional to all other oppressions and those who believe this position to 
be as indefensible as that of white feminists who argue that patri- 
archy is the linchpin of all forms of social domination. 

These tensions should not, however, overshadow the fact that the 
debate is not so sharply delineated by two poles, as it is dispersed 
across a continuum of opinion. As in most political contestations, 
there are conservatives, apologists, reformers, and uncompromising 
critics. This makes for interesting parallels even among oppositional 
pairings. For example, one is not at all surprised to find echoes of the 
standard sentiments that Black feminism is nothing more than 
African American women performing on the knee of white racism. 
Yet, it seems that ventriloquy is not limited to Black women: sexism 
within the Black community is just as easily framed as Black men 
mimicking behavior also learned from dominant society. In neither 
view does Black patriarchy constitute a reality that can in any way be 
thought of as independent of, or marginal to, white social power. 

These essays reflect waves of agreement and diversion, common 
rhythms and discordant rifts. There is no doubt that power is at issue 
here, power to define, to center, to validate and to prioritize. It is no 
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surprise that as a Black feminist I say a hearty “amen” to many of 
these essays, am impressed but not persuaded by some, and remain 
surprised by the ideological grounding of others still. Surely anti- 
feminists will find essays in this volume to stabilize the centrality of 
the male, heterosexual subject of Black politics. This does not, how- 
ever, diminish the value of the text as feminist and an antiracist inter- 
vention. As the oppositional character of any act is often contextually 
determined, the backdrop against which this volume is read is defin- 
ing. Black feminism has challenged the long-standing pattern of de- 
ferring concerns about patriarchy and heterosexism. Yet such efforts 
are stymied by definitions of racial solidarity that are so rehearsed as 
to become clichés. This book’s centering of gender and sexuality 
within African American discourses simply defies the space to which 
these matters have been traditionally relegated. There is a challenge 
embodied in this text for which the all-too-easy deflection of male 
bashing will no longer do. Of course, the revolution may not be tele- 
vised, but the laundry is being aired—and by the men, no less! It sure 
makes me want to holler. But I’ll settle for dusting off my “Integrate 
Now” button. 

Kimberlé Williams Crenshaw 

Columbia Law School and 

UCLA School of Law 


NOTE 


1. Martin Luther King, Jr., “Letter from Birmingham Jail,” Why We Can’t 
Wait (New York: Penguin Group, 1964), 80, 81. 
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Introduction 
Where and When Black Men Enter 


We are a collective of Black feminists who have been meeting to- 
gether since 1974. . . . The most general statement of our politics at 
the present time would be that we are actively committed to strug- 
gling against racial, sexual, heterosexual, and class oppression, and 
see as our particular task the development of integrated analysis 
and practice based upon the fact that the major systems of oppres- 
sion are interlocking. 
—The Combahee River Collective Statement, 
April 1977} 


WHAT DOES IT mean to be Black? What is the nature of “the Black 
experience”? What political ideology holds the greatest emancipatory 
possibility for Blacks in America? These questions have long been de- 
bated in Black political discourse. But, in the 1960s, they began to take 
an explicitly en-gendered form;” more and more Black women began to 
ask gender-specific questions about race—how does gender shape 
Black women’s racial experiences?—and gender-specific questions 
about Black racial politics—why do certain Black political engage- 
ments reflect and reproduce gender hierarchy within the Black com- 
munity? 

By the 1970s, these inquiries had produced a sustained Black femi- 
nist critique of antiracist discourse.* During this period, Black femi- 
nist scholars began identifying and problematizing several persistent 
and pervasive antiracist myths, the following among them: 


1. Black women are “already liberated.” 
2. “Racism is the primary (or only) oppression Black women 
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have to confront. (Once we get that taken care of, then Black 
women, men, and children will all flourish.)” 

3. “Feminism is nothing but man-hating. (And men have never 
done anything that would legitimately inspire hatred.)” 

4. “Women’s issues are narrrow, apolitical concerns. People of 
color need to deal with the ‘larger struggle.’” 

5. “Feminists are nothing but lesbians . . . , [the] ‘[nJothing but’ 
reduc[ing] lesbians to a category of beings deserving of only 
the most violent attack.”* 


Notwithstanding the proliferation of Black feminist literature 
since the 1970s, the foregoing myths—especially Myth No. 2—con- 
tinue to inform antiracist practice and theorizing. Contemporary 
Black feminists argue that the political currency of these myths re- 
flects an unwillingness on the part of antiracist proponents to investi- 
gate and take seriously the gender-specific ways in which “racial pa- 
triarchy”® subordinates Black women. 

The gender critique of antiracist discourse opened the door for 
the sexuality critique. And here, too, Black feminists—heterosexuals 
and lesbians—have led the charge. The argument they advance is that 
antiracist proponents often ignore or deny the relationship between 
racism and homophobia. This, they maintain, entrenches the notion 
that racism and homophobia are separate, distinct, and oppositional 
social phenomena. The ideological entrenchment of this idea facili- 
tates the antiracist marginalization of Black gay and lesbian experi- 
ences. For, if racism and homophobia are understood to be unrelated, 
Black gay and lesbian discriminatory experiences that are not overtly 
or obviously race based can be attributed solely to their sexual orien- 
tation. 

As the preceding discussion indicates, most of the gender and 
sexuality critiques of antiracist discourse are advanced by Black 
women. And these critiques have, for the better, changed the terms of 
the debate. In all of this discussion and controversy, however, Black 
men, especially heterosexual Black men, have, for the most part, been 
conspicuously silent. Thus, this book. 

Stated simply, the purpose of this collection is to situate Black 
men squarely within the context of the debate about gender and sexu- 
ality in antiracist discourse. The essays reveal how Black men negoti- 
ate and prioritize concerns about gender and sexuality in their dis- 
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course on race. The essays are interdisciplinary, addressing questions 
of law, politics, aesthetics, and culture, and cover a wide range of top- 
ics, including the legal construction of Black male identity, domestic 
abuse in the Black community, the enduring power of Black machis- 
mo, the politics of Black male/white female relationships, racial es- 
sentialism, the role of Black men in Black women’s quest for equality, 
and the heterosexist nature of Black political engagements. 

Exploring the foregoing topics can fundamentally change the 
way we think not only about Black political engagements but about 
civil rights engagements more broadly. For part of what renders cur- 
rent civil rights activism ineffective is its compartmentalization: Black 
civil rights efforts often are not connected to women’s civil rights ef- 
forts, which often are not connected to gay and lesbian civil rights ef- 
forts. Such fractured and disconnected political activism reifies the 
idea that we experience our identities in fractured and disconnected 
ways. In fact, we do not; Black lesbians experience the world as Black- 
lesbians. Yet Black lesbian experiences as Blacklesbians are not fea- 
tured prominently in Black antiracist discourse (because it is hetero- 
male normative), in gay and lesbian rights discourse (because it is 
normatively white), or in women’s rights discourse (because it is het- 
ero-white normative). By examining how Black antiracist discourse 
has and has not dealt with Black identity multiplicity, or intraracial 
Black difference, we can begin to think about how other civil rights 
activism, such as gay rights activism or feminist activism, might be 
informed by in-group differences. 

The reasons that concerns about gender and sexuality are margin- 
alized in antiracist discourse are complicated. At the very least, 
though, the following factors are at work: (1) the gendered construc- 
tion of Black racial victimhood, which I argue reflects intentional and 
functional sexism; (2) the heterosexist construction of Black racial vic- 
timhood; (3) the antiracist normalization of hetero-male identity; and 
(4) the linguistic limitations of identity terminology—that is, the ex- 
tent to which race, gender, and sexuality operate as distinct identity 
signifiers; each linguistically submerges the others. 
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THE GENDERED CONSTRUCTION OF BLACK 
RACIAL VICTIMHOOD 


Heterosexual Black men occupy a privileged victim status in an- 
tiracist discourse. This is quite apparent in the antiracist discourse 
about crime and in antiracist responses to domestic abuse. A central 
project of antiracist discourse is to reveal the extent to which Black 
men are victims of “a racist criminal justice system.” Given the statis- 
tics for Black male incarceration and the problems of discrimination 
in the criminal justice system, this project is undeniably important. 
Nevertheless, as a result of this focus on Black men, without a similar 
focus on Black women, Black men are perceived to be significantly 
more vulnerable and significantly more “endangered” than Black 
women. They become the quintessential example of the effects of 
racial subordination. Kristal Zook explains the point this way: 


The Endangered Black man narrative speaks to very real assaults on 
the material well-being of black men. But it is a part of a larger myth 
of racial authenticity that is cultivated in ghetto-centric culture, a 
myth that renders invisible the specific contours of living in female, 
working class, gay and lesbian black bodies.°® 


As a consequence of this myth of racial authenticity and the currency 
of the endangered Black male trope, when an individual Black man is 
on trial for some criminal offense, the Black community sees first and 
foremost his status as a racial victim. Furthermore, when the alleged 
crime involves violence against women, the fact that a Black female 
or a woman of any race may be the victim of Black male aggression is 
subordinate to the concern that a Black man may be the victim of a 
racist criminal justice system. Consider, for example, the antiracist 
discourse about the O. J. Simpson case. While there was a fair amount 
of evidence indicating that Simpson had physically abused his ex- 
wife, many Blacks viewed Simpson mostly as a victim of a racist con- 
spiracy perpetuated by the police and the prosecution.’ He became a 
symbol of racial injustice—an icon of racial victimization—in a way 
that obscured, denied, excused, or minimized the fact that he was a 
chronic wife abuser.’ 

Of course, there is the question of whether the abuse of a white 
woman by a Black man should provide a basis for discussing domes- 
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tic abuse in the Black community when Black women’s abuse is 
largely ignored. bell hooks raises this question in the context of dis- 
cussing the Central Park rape case: 


Given the work black women have done within feminist writing to 
call attention to the reality of black male sexism, work that often re- 
ceives little or no attention or is accused of attacking black men, it is 
ironic that the brutal rape of a white woman by a group of young 
black males serves as a catalyst for admission that sexism is a seri- 
ous problem in black communities.’ 


hook’s observation here is well taken, particularly if we keep in mind 
that women’s bodies are “valued” differently by society on the basis 
of, among other things, race and class. Indeed, it is this difference in 
valuation that helps to explain why the image of Nicole Brown Simp- 
son as an abused ex-wife and murder victim politicized America 
around the issue of domestic abuse in a way that the image of a Black 
women under similar circumstances could not. My argument here, 
though, is this: if Simpson’s Black male identity could provide a basis 
for discussing racism against Black men and racism in the criminal 
justice system, notwithstanding that Simpson was not “Every 
Brother” (i.e., the best person to represent the endangered Black male 
trope),!° it should also have provided a basis for discussing domestic 
abuse, even though Nicole Brown was not Black. 

And there is no strong indication that the antiracist discourse 
with respect to domestic abuse would have been terribly different 
had Nicole Brown been Black. Simpson’s racial victim status as a 
Black man would still have overdetermined the substance of the dis- 
course. Consider the case of Anita Hill. Sexual harassment did not be- 
come a significant topic of discourse for many Black Americans, 
notwithstanding Hill’s detailed allegations of sexual misconduct. The 
common refrains were that she invited Thomas’ advances, or that she 
did not mind them, or that, if she did mind them, she should have left 
her job and certainly should not have “followed him” from one job to 
another." Similarly, Desirée Washington, another Black woman, was 
unable to rally the support of much of the Black community, includ- 
ing segments of the Black church, when she alleged that Mike Tyson 
had raped her,” even though it was not the first allegation of sexual 
and physical violence leveled at Tyson." While Tyson was ultimately 
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convicted of the rape charges, many Blacks still did not consider 
Washington to be a victim, and certainly not the victim. The Black 
community’s overall treatment of Hill and Washington suggests that 
Simpson’s racial victim status was not solely or predominantly a 
function of Nicole Brown Simpson’s race. Rather, it reflects Black 
men’s privileged victim status in antiracist discourse. 


FUNCTIONAL AND INTENTIONAL SEXISM 


Why, then, do Black men occupy a privileged victim status in an- 
tiracist discourse? How has this come to pass? The dual effect of in- 
tentional sexism and functional sexism provides a partial explana- 
tion. Intentional sexism here refers to political or legal efforts within 
Black liberation movements that are intended to subordinate Black 
women’s experiences or that are based at least in part on explicit patri- 
archal notions of gender. The Million Man March (hereinafter, the 
“March”), organized by the Nation of Islam (hereinafter, the “Na- 
tion”), presents a recent example. The March called for a “holy day in 
atonement for our misdeeds, seeking operational unity and solidarity 
among ourselves.” 1 According to the Manifesto for the March, “Until 
Black men stand up, Black men and Black women cannot stand to- 
gether and accomplish the awesome task before us.” 15 The organizers 
of the March made it clear that the March constituted Black men’s in- 
dividual and collective attempt to “stand up”; therefore, women were 
not invited. Black men were urged to take their rightful place as the 
“head of families,” to take back control of the Black family from Black 
women (who are sometimes perceived to be the “carriers of [the] black 
family pathology”),’° and to assume the patriarchal role as the 
“maintainers” of women and children.” Black women, on the other 
hand, were encouraged to “[do] bake sales, raise . . . money or stay 
home and take care of the children.”'® This “women-stay-at-home” 
sentiment is based on traditional notions of gender and domesticity 
(“a woman’s work is in the home”) and forwarded the notion that the 
public sphere of political discourse is no place for Black women.” 
This argument notwithstanding, the March was not an insignifi- 
cant Black community event. Indeed, as several of the contributors to 
this volume argue, most notably Ishmael Reed, Cornel West, Anthony 
Farley, and Eddie Glaude and Ronald Sullivan, at the very least the 
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March reminded us that Black political consciousness and grass roots 
efforts can provide an impetus for Black political activism. The fact 
that so many Black men (and some Black women) participated is a 
symbolic if not a real indication that Black men are ready to be politi- 
cally counted. 

Functional sexism denotes antiracist efforts that primarily attack 
Black male racial subordination as a means of eradicating Black racial 
subordination. This male-centered strategy could result from the per- 
ception either that Black men’s cumulative experiences with white 
supremacy, particularly in the context of the criminal justice system, 
render them “endangered” in a way that Black women are not or that 
Black women’s experiences with racism are a subset of Black men’s 
experiences with racism. Whatever the rationale underlying the male 
focus, the political impact is the same: the marginalization of Black 
women’s experiences in antiracist efforts. 

Consider the discourse supporting the establishment of African 
American male academies. A number of “public school districts . . . 
proposed or implemented African American all-male schools (or 
classes) in a controversial attempt to improve the academic perform- 
ance and self-esteem of African American boys.””° These academies 
were not instituted to marginalize Black female adolescents or to triv- 
ialize the extent to which they face severe educational obstacles; they 
were intended “to promote the positive academic and holistic devel- 
opment of an endangered segment of our society—the young 
African-American male.””! Nevertheless, the discourse about these 
academies often ignores the degree to which Black girls are burdened 
by racism,” discards the particular educational difficulties with 
which black girls are confronted,” and draws a causal connection be- 
tween the absence of Black girls and Black female teachers from the 
classroom and the success of Black boys.** The focus on Black boys 
and not Black girls creates the false impression that the educational 
status of Black female adolescents is such that they are not in need of 
these kinds of academies or that, if they are in need of such acade- 
mies, in a zero-sum political world their need has to be subordinated 
to the perceived needs of Black male adolescents.”° The social mean- 
ing of this differential treatment is that, whatever the status of Black 
girls, it is Black boys, members of the first sex, who have the potential 
to become strong Black men, the potential to save themselves and thus 
the Black community. 
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Significantly, an examination of how functional sexism is impli- 
cated in the establishment of Black male academies is not intended to 
replicate the pitting of Black men against Black women in the disrep- 
utable “who is more oppressed” inquiry.” As Derrick Bell observes, 
“It]his society has not much loved either black men or black 
women.””’ There is thus no justifiable basis for treating the subordi- 
nated status of young Black men as more deserving of Black political 
solicitude than the subordinated status of young Black women. 


THE HETEROSEXIST CONSTRUCTION OF 
BLACK RACIAL VICTIMHOOD 


By and large, Black gay and lesbian experiences are marginalized in 
or excluded from antiracist discourse. The marginalization is 
achieved—wittingly or unwittingly—through the heterosexualized 
nature of some, though certainly not all, Black political engagements. 
Consider the Black civil rights intervention into the military’s “Don’t 
Ask, Don’t Tell” policy. The intervention was not to support gay and 
lesbians, many of whom are Black, but to critique the (white) Gay 
Movement’s “appropriation” of Black civil rights symbols, heroes, 
and rhetoric. The intervention opposed the analogizing of (Black) 
civil rights efforts to (white) gay rights efforts, and racism to homo- 
phobia.” 

Of course, analogizing identity experiences is potentially prob- 
lematic, not simply because the experiences being compared might 
not in fact be comparable, which is what many antiracist proponents 
were arguing with respect to racism and homophobia and which ar- 
gument certainly has some force. Such analogizing is also problem- 
atic because the experiences being compared are not mutually exclu- 
sive or oppositional. Homophobia is racialized and racism, to employ 
Kendall Thomas’s term, is “sexuated”—that is, our racial experiences 
are shaped by, among other things, our genders and sexualities. 
Analogizing race and sexual orientation, racism and homophobia, 
obscures this rather obvious point. Lost in the analogy is the fact that 
one can be Black and gay at the same time. What does the antiracist 
assertion “Being Black and being gay are not the same thing” mean 
when the gay person imagined in the statement is Black? The an- 
tiracist challenges to race/sexual orientation analogies legitimized 
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the disaggregation of Black identity from gay identity, rendering the 
existence of Black gay and lesbian life invisible. 

The political exclusion of Black lesbian and gay experiences from 
antiracist discourse has at least three disturbing social meanings: (1) 
Black people are not gay, therefore, they are unaffected by homopho- 
bia; (2) Black gay and lesbian lives are not materially different from 
the lives of heterosexual Blacks; and (3) even if Black gay and lesbian 
lives are materially different from the lives of heterosexual Blacks, we 
should focus not on homophobia, which may or may not provide the 
explanation for the experiential difference, but instead on the moral 
and psychological basis for their sexual orientation—we should focus 
on “fixing the faggots.” In short, antiracist discourse both denies and 
pathologizes Black gay life. Left unarticulated are the complex ways 
in which race, sexual orientation, and gender function as compound- 
ing categories of subordination. 


LINGUISTICS AND THE NORMALIZATION OF GENDER 
AND SEXUALITY 


I want to offer two final, interrelated explanations for why Black 
women’s experiences and Black gay experiences are often peripheral- 
ized in antiracist discourse. First, male heterosexuality is normalized 
in antiracist discourse, as it is in other discourses. To be male and het- 
erosexual is “normal” and “natural.” Consequently, men are pre- 
sumed not to have genders, and heterosexuals are presumed not to 
have sexualities. To speak about gender is to speak about women; to 
speak about sexuality is to speak about lesbians and gays. Thus, even 
when discussions about racism are focused on heterosexual Black 
men, those discussion are not always understood to be gendered or 
sexually oriented discussions; they are understood to be discussions 
about the plight or the crisis of Black America. 

Discussions focused on Black women or gays, on the other hand, 
are often understood to be about something other than racial justice. 
Thus, when a Black lesbian asserts her gender and/or her sexual 
identity in the context of a discussion about race, the possibility exists 
that her assertion will be interpreted as irrelevant and/or antagonis- 
tic to the Black racial cause. She might even be accused of aligning 
herself with white feminists. She might be asked—explicitly or 
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implicitly—to decide whether she wants to be Black or whether she 
wants to be a lesbian, whether she wants to be Black first or a woman 
first. 

Heterosexual Black men are not confronted with this “ontologi- 
cal crisis.” They don’t have to choose between being a man and 
being Black or between being Black and being heterosexual. Hetero- 
sexual Black men are not asked to be Black first and heterosexual 
second, or to be Black first and men second. They are not asked to 
fragment or to prioritize aspects of their identity. Heterosexual Black 
men are thus able to be “just Black” in a way that Black lesbians, for 
example, are not. Moreover, even when heterosexual Black men as- 
sert their identities as (heterosexual) Black men, that assertion does 
not raise questions about competing loyalties. To be a strong (read: 
heterosexual) Black MAN is a good thing. To be a strong (read: emas- 
culating) Black WOMAN quite typically is not. Indeed, the literature 
on the Black family still, to some degree, attributes the instability of 
the Black family to single Black motherhood (i.e., “matriachal de- 
viance”) or the absence of strong Black men as heads of house- 
holds.” 

A related reason for the antiracist obfuscation of heterosexual 
Black women’s and Black lesbian and gay experiences is the linguistic 
limitations of identity terminology. For, when we say “race,” we 
sometimes forget (or fail to realize) that we are also and already talk- 
ing about gender and sexual orientation, even as we purport to be 
talking about race qua race. The employment of “race,” “gender,” 
and “sexual orientation” as mutually exclusive categories of identity 
with separate and distinct experiential realities contributes to the 
problem.*! 

But race—and, more specifically, here, Blackness—does not exist 
outside gender or sexuality; it is constituted by both. The assertion of 
Blackness, without more, linguistically submerges sexuality and gen- 
der as aspects of Black being.’ This linguistic submersion is particu- 
larly problematic in the context of a discourse in which maleness and 
heterosexuality function as default identities or unstated norms. 

In the end, the reality of identity multiplicity—that, for example, 
one is Black and gay and male at same time—is not linguistically 
manageable. Indeed, even when we assert and claim our multiple 
identities, “we do so one at atime... : ‘James Baldwin was a phenome- 
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nal, black gay writer’” The limitations of language prevent Baldwin 
from being Black and gay in one discursive moment. 

Significantly, none of the foregoing explanations, standing alone, 
fully explains why Black female and Black gay experiences are mar- 
ginalized in antiracist discourse and, correlatively, why heterosexual 
Black male experiences are privileged. Cumulatively, however, they 
do shed some light on the subtle but significant ways in which the an- 
tiracist construction of Blackness as an identity and articulation of 
racism as an experience is hetero-male normative. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE BOOK 


The preceding discussion is intended to frame this collection and to 
provide a point of entry for reading the essays. The remainder of this 
introduction sets forth the structure and organization of the book. 
The essays are organized into four parts. While each part has a certain 
thematic coherence, the authors speak from different and sometimes 
contradictory ideological positions. Full summaries of each essay can 
be found at the beginning of each part. A brief preview of the four 
parts of the book is provided here. 

Part I raises questions about antiracist sexism and antiracist het- 
erosexism in the context of discussing the significance of the Million 
March Man. How did participants in the March, such as Cornel West, 
negotiate concerns about gender and sexuality? How did these indi- 
viduals respond to the claim that supporting the March was tanta- 
mount to supporting Minister Louis Farrakhan and endorsing his 
sexist and homophobic ideology? And how did nonparticipants, such 
as A. Leon Higginbotham, justify their decision not to march or sup- 
port the March, given the grass roots nature of the March and the ex- 
tent to which it energized and politicized many Black Americans? 

Part II explores the ways in which heterosexual Black men func- 
tion as paradigmatic racial victims within antiracist discourse. Focus- 
ing on Black people’s responses to the Mike Tyson rape trial, the O. J. 
Simpson murder trial, and the Clarence Thomas / Anita Hill hearings, 
the essays in this part provide specific examples of how antiracist dis- 
course is framed to privilege the victim status of Black man. The es- 
says in Part II demonstrate that the gendered realities of Black 
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women occupy a subordinate validity to the gendered realities of 
Black men. 

Part III exposes the failure of antiracist proponents to examine the 
relationship between (homo)sexuality and race. If Black gays and les- 
bians exist, why do they remain invisible in antiracist discourse? 
Aren't they Black, too? The essays in this part force us to grapple with 
the fact of Black gay and lesbian life. This part provides provisional 
frameworks for integrating sexuality into antiracist politics and for 
the re-envisioning of Blackness as multiplicitous identity. 

Finally, Section IV raises the question of whether Black men can 
participate in women’s equality struggles without controlling and/or 
defining the agenda and without being paternalistic. Can (Black) men 
be feminists? Derrick Bell’s essay, for example, considers these ques- 
tions in the context of a discussion about his decision to leave Har- 
vard Law School in protest of the school’s failure to tenure a woman 
of color. 

Though the essays in this collection cut across disciplines and 
employ different methodologies, each represents an effort to grapple 
with Black identity politics, each is concerned with ameliorating the 
impact of racism in the Black community, and each attempts to articu- 
late the role Black men can and should play in (re)shaping Black an- 
tiracist practice and theorizing to reflect and respond to intraracial 
Black difference. My hope is that this volume will inspire Black men 
to take up antipatriarchal and antiheterosexist positions as they en- 
gage in antiracist politics. This volume is dedicated to Black commu- 
nity building across differences. 
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PART | 


THE MILLION MAN MARCH 


Racial Solidarity or Division? 


Focusing on the Million Man March, Part I represents an attempt to 
articulate the importance of the March as a sociopolitical Black com- 
munity event. The essays in this part raise two interrelated questions: 
(1) Did the March transcend Minister Louis Farrakhan and his politi- 
cal ideology? and (2) Did the politics of the March legitimize rather 
than challenge the notion that the cumulative racial experiences of 
Black men are deserving of more Black political solicitude than the 
cumulative racial experiences of Black women? 

Part I begins with two op-eds, one by A. Leon Higginbotham, Jr., 
the other by Cornel West. Higginbotham did not participate in the 
March; West did. Higginbotham argues that the message of the 
March could not be separated from the messenger and that support- 
ing the March is tantamount to supporting Farrakhan and his anti- 
Semitism, racism, sexism, and homophobia. Cornel West reasons 
that, while Farrakhan played an important role in the March, in the 
end the March transcended Farrakhan and his political beliefs. 
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According to West, Black participation in the March was not an indi- 
cation of Black ideological commitments but rather an indication of 
Black rage and despair. 

For Darren Hutchinson, the March was about Black ideological 
commitments. According to Hutchinson, the participation of so many 
Blacks in the March, notwithstanding Farrakhan’s unabashed homo- 
phobia and sexism, reveals the extent to which the Black community 
is committed to a heterosexist antiracist agenda, an agenda that re- 
flects the idea that the fight against homophobia is oppositional to the 
fight against racism. 

Ishmael Reed, on the other hand, maintains that much of the crit- 
icism of the March, and in particular the criticism that the March 
was sexist, reflects what he terms “buck passing”—white America’s 
employment of Black men to illustrate and criticize male abusive be- 
havior. Reed’s argument here is that male abusive behavior escapes 
public scrutiny unless and until the alleged male abuser is Black. Ac- 
cording to Reed, Black men are the socially designated sacrificial 
lambs for all male evil. The March, he argues, revealed that Black men 
will not be silenced about the nature and the extent of racism’s impact 
on their lives. 

Luke Harris argues that the March was less about Black men 
speaking about racism in their lives than about Black men positioning 
themselves as leaders of the Black family and leaders of the Black 
community. According to Harris, the politics underlying the March 
reflected a narrow conception of the Black community (a conception 
that ignores the realities of straight Black women, Black lesbians, and 
Black gay men) and a narrow and patriarchal conception of the Black 
family (a conception in which single motherhood is blamed for 
and/or is said to be symptomatic of the demise of Black family). Har- 
ris maintains that, by reinforcing those narrow conceptions, the 
March undermined rather than facilitated Black community building. 

Still, there can be no denying that the March evidenced Black 
male politicization—Black male resistance to white supremacy. An- 
thony Farley explicitly makes this point. He describes the relation- 
ship between white and Black Americans as sadomasochistic—the 
colorline is a sadistic pleasure for whites to impose and a masochistic 
pleasure for blacks to submit to. For Farley, the March represented 
Black men’s day of resistance against the colorline; it evidenced a re- 
fusal on the part of Black men to cooperate in the S&M relationship. 
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Eddie S. Glaude, Jr., and Ronald S. Sullivan, Jr., argue that if the 
purpose of the March was to challenge white supremacy, it is not at 
all clear that the March was successful. They argue that the message 
of atonement and personal responsibility shifted the focus away from 
the state onto individual Black men. If the March was in fact designed 
to speak to Black men and not to the state, why, Glaude and Sullivan 
ask, were people marching to Washington, D.C.? They argue that 
marching to Capitol Hill, the site of the federal government, and not 
criticizing the government was politically ineffectual and problem- 
atic. 

Part I concludes with an essay by Henry Louis Gates, Jr., who 
compares the March to the phenomenon of the O. J. Simpson verdict. 
Gates explains that both events demonstrate how the dominant nar- 
ratives of white culture and the counternarratives of the Black com- 
munity color how we view social events. For most whites, both the 
verdict and the March revealed that perhaps the issue of race in 
America was more complicated than they had supposed. In the end, 
Gates views whites’ reactions to these social phenomena and Blacks’ 
reactions to those reactions as a circular discourse that unproduc- 
tively leads to an endless regress of score settling. 


To March or Not to March: Two Op-eds 


Why | Didn’t March 


A. Leon Higginbotham, Jr. 


THIRTY-TWO YEARS AGO, with pride and without hesitation, I 
participated in the inspiring 1963 March on Washington, holding the 
hands of my two children, Stephen and Karen, then aged 11 and 8. I 
was exhilarated by the occasion, proud to be a participant, and ad- 
mired all of the organizers of that March. 

Yet I could not participate in the Million Man March. This was an 
anguishing decision for me to make. My problem was my inability to 
separate the message of hope for all African Americans from some of 
the dialogue of the predominant messenger, Mr. Farrakhan. 

The March promoted a protest that dealt with many mutual con- 
cerns that he, I, and most African Americans have. Of course there is 
much to march about. The unemployment rate for African Americans 
remains twice that of whites. In our inner cities, there are very few 
jobs for teenagers and young adults. Among teenagers, unemploy- 
ment ranges from 40 percent to 70 percent. The crime rate is dazzling 
and accelerating. Drug addiction and drug use are pervasive, and 
there are hundreds of “Mark Fuhrmans” who, as police officers, ha- 
rass and abuse innocent citizens. 

Newt Gingrich’s “Contract With America” will weaken Head 
Start programs, eliminate some school lunch programs, and destroy 
many of the safety nets that have made some upward mobility possi- 
ble. As President Clinton recently noted: “Last year alone, the federal 
government received more than 90,000 complaints of employment 
discrimination based on race, ethnicity, or gender.” 

Because of my own misgivings in not going, and because I have 
received so many inquiries about my reasons, I write this article. 
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To the extent that anyone focuses on African American males as- 
suming their full level of responsibility for supporting their children 
and their families, I join in that rationale and support the concept vig- 
orously. I have attempted to exemplify my concerns about family sta- 
bility in my personal life and also, for decades, as an active board 
member in several organizations dedicated to the improvement of the 
options and leadership of African Americans. I have always sup- 
ported black male responsibility, and, simultaneously, I have insisted 
that black males must, by our explicit action, demonstrate our contin- 
uous respect for the dignity and full sharing of power with women. 
When I became a federal judge in 1964, my first law clerk was a 
woman, Eleanor Holmes Norton, who now serves so brilliantly as the 
congressional delegate for the District of Columbia. 

I have always had persistent concerns about the protection, 
safety, and full development of the potential of all of America’s chil- 
dren, and since 1992 I have served as chair or vice chair of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association Presidential Working Group on the Unmet Legal 
Needs of Children and Their Families. From the days when I was the 
17-year-old president of my NAACP college chapter to the early 
1960s, when I was president of the Philadelphia NAACP (then the na- 
tional organization’s largest branch), I have opposed racial discrimi- 
nation, and I have spent much of my intellectual energy in writing 
and discussing these issues as a judge, a professor, and, since my res- 
ignation from the court, an activist. I am reluctant to cite this litany of 
personal experiences, but I do so to make it clear that I, and thou- 
sands of persons who did not join in this March, have viable records 
of effective advocacy for the African American community. 

My decision not to participate came about because I believe that 
in its operational reality, the March was initiated, organized, orches- 
trated overwhelmingly, and almost exclusively controlled by the 
agenda established by Mr. Farrakhan and his major aides. This March 
was far different from the one in which I participated in August 1963. 
I submit respectfully that Mr. Farrakhan and some of his purported 
values are not those of the speakers in 1963: Martin Luther King, Jr., 
Roy Wilkins, Whitney Young, Walter Reuther, Bayard Rustin, John 
Lewis, and Rabbi Joachim Prinz. 

I recognize that many of my most thoughtful friends who do not 
agree with Mr. Farrakhan joined the March. I do not mean to be- 
smirch them or denigrate them in any way. This is a classic case 
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where reasonable people can differ on suitable strategies. But my 
views have been captured most precisely by Mary Frances Berry, 
chair of the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, who said she could not 
endorse the March because “Mr. Farrakhan expresses the most despi- 
cable, anti-Semitic, racist, sexist, and homophobic attitudes imagina- 
ble. Mr. Chavis’s role in practically destroying the NAACP makes any 
enterprise in which he engaged suspect.” 

I had always hoped that Mr. Farrakhan and the Nation of Islam 
would eliminate any shade of ambiguity and possible deception by 
publicly announcing that participation in the March was an advocacy 
of a broader, nonpolarizing agenda and was not intended to be an en- 
dorsement of Mr. Farrakhan and the Nation of Islam’s political and 
religious views. If I had reason to question whether I should join the 
March, the statements of Benjamin F. Chavis, Jr., the national director 
of the event, and Leonard F. Muhammad, chief of staff of the Nation 
of Islam, assured me that my hesitation was justified. The Oct. 13 New 
York Times reported that Mr. Chavis said: “The attempt to separate the 
message from the messenger is not going to work.” And Mr. Muham- 
mad said: “People coming to Washington, D.C., are coming because 
they support Minister Farrakhan. He’s become a major, major factor 
in this country.” 

If I had gone to Washington, I would have gone because I support 
all responsible programs that advocate family stability, male and fe- 
male responsibilities for family and community, economic and social 
justice for everyone, full equity and parity for all women in both pub- 
lic and private sectors, and, particularly, viable programs for disad- 
vantaged children. 

As Jewel Jackson McCabe and others have observed, African 
American “needs are not served by men declaring themselves the 
only ‘rightful’ leaders of our families, our communities, or our ongo- 
ing struggle for justice. Justice cannot be achieved with a march that 
excludes black women and minimizes black women’s oppression. 
Justice cannot be served using a distorted racist view of black man- 
hood with a narrowly sexist vision of men standing ‘degrees above 
women.’” 

I did not go because I cannot support those statements of Mr. Far- 
rakhan, and those of some of his key aides, which minimize women 
and are polarizing, antiwhite, and anti-Semitic. Reasonable people 
can disagree as to whether one should have joined in the March, and I 
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still have some discomfort for not having been there. But now that the 
March is over, those who did not march and those who marched, 
those who criticized the March and those who praised it, must avoid 
racial and gender polarization and join hands so that as a nation we 
refocus on our primary task of ensuring equal justice to all citizens, 
eradicating poverty, and preserving educational opportunities. 


Why I’m Marching in Washington 


Cornel West 


MAYBE A MILLION black men will march on Washington. Coming 
after the O. J. Simpson verdict, the March promises to be a pivotal 
moment in our nation’s life. As the writer Greg Tate has rightly noted, 
the verdict “may represent the first time in history that a majority 
black jury has wielded an apparatus of state power against the will of 
the nation’s white citizenry.” 

Our fragile civic and legal order, with its precious jury system 
that does not guarantee justice, must now contend with a level of 
white rage unprecedented in American history. Needless to say, black 
rage has risen exponentially since bullets ripped through the Rev- 
erend Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., in 1968. Can our deeply divided so- 
ciety wrestle with this challenge without exploding? 

For most whites, the Million Man March called by Minister Louis 
Farrakhan can only worsen race matters. For them, he not only em- 
bodies black rage but also black hatred and contempt for whites, 
Jews, women, gay men, and lesbians. Building on a long and diverse 
tradition of black nationalism—Marcus Garvey, Elijah Muhammad, 
Queen Mother Moore, Malcolm X—Minister Farrakhan is white 
America’s worst nightmare. 

Why am I supporting the March? After all, I am a radical democ- 
rat devoted to a downward redistribution of wealth and a Christian 
freedom-fighter in the King legacy—which condemns any xenopho- 
bia, including patriarchy, homophobia and anti-Semitism. 

First, unlike “color-blind” neoliberals and conservatives who 
cheaply invoke Dr. King’s words even as they kill the substance and 
spirit of his radical message, I take his last efforts seriously. When Dr. 
King was killed, not only was he working on the multiracial poor 
people’s campaign, he was also meeting with Elijah Muhammad and 
Amiri Baraka—black nationalists demonized by the white media—to 
promote black operational unity. 

Dr. King sought to use moral and political means to transform the 
capitalist structure of society while deepening its democratic one. But 
he realistically assessed the true depth of white supremacy. In short, 
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Dr. King, the integrationist, had no fear of a black united front and no 
hatred of black nationalists. 

The second reason I march: Although Minister Farrakhan—with 
whom I have deep disagreements—initiated this demonstration, the 
demonstration is about matters much bigger than him. I have in mind 
the general invisibility of, and indifference to, black sadness, sorrow, 
and social misery and the disrespect and disregard in which blacks 
are held in America and abroad. We agree on highlighting black suf- 
fering. 

In casting the demonstration as “Farrakhan’s march,” the main- 
stream media want to shift the focus from black pain to white anxiety. 
The media distort and disparage the motivations of most blacks who 
will march—men who are deeply concerned about black suffering 
and are outraged at the nation’s right-wing turn, yet are neither Na- 
tion of Islam members nor Farrakhan followers. No one man is the 
leader of black America—and most of its best leaders are black 
women. 

Third, I must march because the next major battle in the struggle 
for black freedom involves moral and political channeling of the 
overwhelming black rage and despair. To stand on the sidelines and 
yield the terrain to Minister Farrakhan and other black nationalists 
would be to forsake not only my King legacy but, more important, 
my love for black people. Young blacks are hungry for vision, analy- 
sis, and action; radical democrats must go to them and be with them. 

I believe that if white supremacy can be reduced to a minimum, 
then patriarchy, homophobia, and anti-Semitism can be lessened in 
black American. 

If I am wrong, America has no desirable future. If I am right, 
black operational unity need not preclude multiracial democratic 
movements that target all forms of racism and corporate power. 
Whether right or wrong, I must fight. So I march. 


2 
“Claiming” and “Speaking” Who We Are 


Black Gays and Lesbians, Racial Politics, 
and the Million Man March 


Darren Lenard Hutchinson 


Sure, we welcome any homosexual black man, as long as they [sic] 
are willing to atone for their sins as we are going to atone for our 
own. . . . [H]omosexuality is an abomination in the eyes of God, just 
as fornication, abuse of women, and neglect of our children are sins.+ 

—William 3X 


I believe the march provides a unique opportunity to empower 
black gay men and lesbians and black gay youth. Because black gay 
people are part of the black community, we will see positive images 
of open, courageous, proud and diverse black gay people. Hundreds 
of black gay people participating openly in such an event will send a 
powerful message, one that will enable many black gays to abandon 
their masks of invisibility and assume or maintain their rightful 
place as citizens, mentors and leaders of their communities.” 
—Dennis Holmes 


There are dirty hands all around the organizing committee of this 
march, men who have made violent, hateful remarks. There are peo- 


ple associated with this march who are committed to our extinction.’ 
—Kendall Thomas 


INTEGRATING RACIAL AND SEXUAL IDENTITIES 


In recent years, there has been a proliferation of literature by gay and 
lesbian people of color exploring the relationship between racism and 
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heterosexist oppression. This literature is part of a broader artistic, 
political, and scholarly movement that documents the existence and 
the varied experiences of gay and lesbian people of color. Jewelle 
Gomez's work falls squarely within this movement. 

In the essay Because Silence Is Costly, Gomez, a black lesbian, crit- 
ically analyzes selections by black gay and lesbian writers that con- 
tain explicit themes of “black gay” culture.” Gomez focuses her dis- 
cussion on literary works that portray “coming out” stories—or sto- 
ries in which characters reveal their gay or lesbian statuses to others. 
She describes coming out as the “process of speaking who we are.”° 
This “speech-like” or discursive characterization of coming out 
echoes a theme seen in writings (and other media) by other gays and 
lesbians of color. Many black gay male writers, for example, employ 
the phrase “tongues untied” to describe the process of challenging 
the multiple societal forces—racism, classism, and homophobia—that 
render black gay male identity, culture, and political needs “silent” 
and invisible.” 

According to Gomez, black gay and lesbian coming-out stories 
are within the tradition of black oral and written tales—from slavery 
to the civil rights epoch—that relate testimony of “triumph over ad- 
verse conditions.”* Coming-out stories, Gomez reasons, are as urgent 
and as triumphant as the “classic tales of black survival” because ho- 
mophobia has rendered any public acknowledgment of a gay or les- 
bian identity “a nightmare for many of us.”? 

Gomez’s comparison of the coming-out process to black suffering 
and “triumph” may imply an attempt not only to equate homophobia 
and racism but also to draw similarities between the “gay”—includ- 
ing white gay—experience and the “black” experience.'° However, 
such a reading of her work would be inaccurate, for Gomez endeav- 
ors at length to situate the coming-out process in a racialized context, 
particularly within the contours of black communities and black ho- 
mophobia. Indeed, while Gomez argues that homophobia operates as 
a barrier to the coming-out process, she makes clear that the homo- 
phobic barriers confronting blacks are not the same as the homopho- 
bic barriers confronting whites; homophobia is perpetuated and ex- 
perienced in racially specific ways. 

According to Gomez, black hostility toward gays and lesbians— 
one barrier to blacks coming out—is attributable in part to a percep- 
tion that homosexuality “d[oes] not fit the social picture of normality 
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African-Americans wish to project in order to combat racist stereo- 
types.” Gomez does not present this explanation as political apolo- 
gia; she recognizes that it is problematic because it unquestionably 
accepts the notion that homosexual conduct is “abnormal,” undesir- 
able, and unblack. She provides this explanation to suggest that, 
while public revelations of gay and lesbian status serves as “a major 
unifying thread” for all gay and lesbian people,” there are racial di- 
mensions to these revelations. In what is perhaps the most important 
observation in her essay, Gomez argues that when black gays and les- 
bians come out, it involves “saying I am gay and also declaring I am 
still Black.” !° The coming-out process for whites does not involve an 
assertion of white racial identity. Public revelations of black homosex- 
uality are part of a process of “integrat[ing] racial and sexual identi- 
ties in a way that creates a fully realized whole.” By claiming their 
gayness in a black context, black gay and lesbian people may help 
destabilize the idea that the two statuses are inherently unconnected 
and inevitably in tension. Hence, an integrated black gay or lesbian 
identity may lead to a more complex—or multidimensional—under- 
standing of race. 

The homophobic perception held by many blacks that homosexu- 
ality collides with antiracist agendas—or is oppositional to “the 
movement”—has led to a popular perception that homosexuality is a 
product of “white” culture and to the deployment of heterosexuality 
as the only legitimate or “authentic” expression of black sexuality.’ 
Kendall Thomas appropriately describes this “heteronormative” con- 
struction of black identity and sexuality as “the jargon of racial au- 
thenticity.” 16 

The friction between gay and lesbian status and blackness has im- 
portant implications beyond debates about the “authenticity” of 
racial and sexual identities or the “coming-out” process. Because gay- 
ness and lesbianism are often perceived as external to blackness, at- 
tempts to include gay and lesbian issues within racial political agen- 
das have been met with stiff resistance, hostility, and assertions that 
such issues detract from racial justice." This policing of the bound- 
aries of racial politics and racial identity, as I discuss later, may hinder 
efforts to organize blacks politically and may undermine political re- 
sistance to white supremacy. 

In this essay, I address at great length the political dimensions of 
the tension between blackness and gay and lesbian identity. First, I 
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argue that this tension distorts reality because homophobia often in- 
teracts with and reinforces racism. Next, I demonstrate how this ten- 
sion between blackness and homosexuality negatively impacted ef- 
forts to organize the Million Man March. Staying within the context 
of the March, I discuss how the discourse of black gay men’ on their 
(non)participation in the March contributed to an ongoing dialogue 
on the complexity of racial identity and subordination. 


THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN RACISM AND 
SEXUAL SUBORDINATION 


When I was a first-year student at Yale Law School, I enrolled in a 
class entitled “Race and the Law.” During one session of the class, 
several black gay and lesbian students (myself included) attempted 
to discuss issues of sexual subordination and the needs of gay and 
lesbian people within the black “community.” A black male hetero- 
sexual student, known for his political activism and community serv- 
ice in the Yale and the New Haven black communities, offered the fol- 
lowing insight to the discussion: “to the millions of black people, 
most of whom are poor, this just is not an issue.” The student's decla- 
ration rests upon at least two assumptions, both of which are prob- 
lematic. 

First, the student’s comment implies that there are no gays and 
lesbians among “the millions of black people”—especially the poor. 
Needless to say, this is not true. There is an entire body of literature 
documenting the existence and experiences of gays and lesbians of 
color—many of whom are poor—and examining the relationship 
among race, class, and sexual orientation.!? Moreover, black gay and 
lesbians are visible in a number of social and political organizations 
throughout the country and abroad. That the student did not imagine 
black gay and lesbians as being among “the millions of black people” 
he was ostensibly representing is particularly ironic, given that it was 
black gay and lesbian students who raised the issue. 

Second, the student’s declaration invites a “ranking” of oppres- 
sions; his comment suggests that, even if black gays and lesbians 
exist, racial and class issues (especially for the poor) overshadow or 
eclipse the importance of sexual identity and sexual marginalization. 
But, in order to rank oppressions, one must assume that racial, class, 
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and sexual subordination are wholly separate and unconnected. This 
simply is not the case. Feminists of color have written extensively on 
the convergence of racism and sexism and the impact this “intersec- 
tionality” has had upon women of color.” Similarly, lesbian and gay 
scholars of color continue to explore the ways in which racism and 
homophobia converge to impact the lives of not only gay and lesbian 
people of color but all people of color. Significant to this exploration 
is the idea that homophobic acts may themselves help perpetuate 
racial marginalization. Consider the vitriolic outcry surrounding the 
airing of Marlon Riggs’s Tongues Untied and Cheryl Dunye’s Water- 
melon Woman. 

In 1991 the Public Broadcasting System aired Marlon Riggs’s film 
Tongues Untied, a documentary about black gay men. Many of the re- 
sponses to this film were sexually and racially charged.*! For in- 
stance, Dick Williams, a journalist for the Atlanta Constitution, be- 
lieves that Riggs’s film on black gay men takes the viewer on “a trip 
through society’s sewers.” His editorial denounces not only black 
sexual diversity but rap music, poetry, and dance as well.” Williams’s 
comments disprove the troubling assumption that homophobia does 
not affect black people. 

Other responses to Riggs’s work demonstrate that homophobic 
acts may themselves promote racial subordination and that racism 
may have a homophobic component. Patrick Buchanan, whose nega- 
tive record on issues of race and sexuality has been well docu- 
mented,” appropriated footage from Tongues Untied for use in a 1992 
presidential campaign advertisement criticizing then President 
George Bush and the National Endowment for the Arts, which 
awarded Riggs a small monetary grant to complete the project. The 
advertisement presented one of the few scenes from the film that fea- 
tured white gay men. The advertisement stated that “this so-called art 
has glorified homosexuality.” The text of the advertisement and its 
obfuscation of the film’s black focus may suggest that Buchanan in- 
tended only to disparage gays and lesbians. It seems to me, however, 
that Buchanan “whitened” Tongues Untied to prevent the public from 
perceiving his criticism of the film as a product of both racial and sex- 
ual intolerance. Buchanan manipulated societal homophobia and ha- 
tred of white male homosexuals to suppress black gay cultural expres- 
sion. Thus, Buchanan utilized homophobia to marginalize and subor- 
dinate black people and to reinforce both racism and homophobia. 
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Many individuals reacted similarly to Watermelon Woman, a film 
with black lesbian themes produced by Cheryl Dunye, a black lesbian 
filmmaker who also received funding from the National Endowment 
for the Arts. Senator Jesse Helms, whose record on race and gay 
rights rivals that of Buchanan, commented that, by funding Water- 
melon Woman, the National Endowment for the Arts continued its 
“obsession with handing out the taxpayers’ money to self-proclaimed 
‘artists’ whose mentality is just so much flotsam floating around in a 
sewer.” The similarity between Helms’s comments on Dunye’s 
work and Williams’s opinion of Riggs’s work is blatant: both of these 
“gentlemen” believe that black sexuality occupies society’s “sewers.” 
Given the positions that Helms, Williams, and Buchanan have taken 
with respect to issues of racial inequality, their opposition to the work 
of Dunye and Riggs inevitably stems from—and reinforces—racial 
(and gender and sexual) hatred. Thus, their opposition to these films 
merits the attention of antiracist politics. 

The relationship between racism and homophobia may have a vi- 
olent dimension, as well. For example, some of the available data on 
violence against gays and lesbians suggest that this violence follows a 
racial pattern. Although there remains a dearth of statistical analysis 
of demographic patterns in homophobic violence, Gary David Com- 
stock’s seminal study indicates that a higher percentage of gays and 
lesbians of color experience such victimization than do white gays 
and lesbians.” Comstock’s study also finds that many gays and les- 
bians often encounter hostility from police officers when they report 
incidents of homophobic violence. Comstock, however, finds that 
gays and lesbians of color experience such hostility and even further 
victimization at significantly higher rates than those reported by 
whites.” Furthermore, numerous news accounts indicate that the 
perpetrators of homophobic violence are often members of white su- 
premacist groups.”* These statistics and reports suggest that an act of 
homophobic violence against a gay or lesbian of color may also per- 
petuate racial domination.” 

Despite the negative impact heterosexism and homophobia have 
on people of color and the use of homophobic acts to effectuate racist 
political agendas, racial civil rights organizations and antiracist polit- 
ical activists invariably fail to challenge heterosexist oppression. For 
instance, during the controversy over Tongues Untied, racial civil 
rights organizations did not mount a visible political reaction to the 
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racially charged public criticism of the film. Although the controversy 
surrounding Dunye’s film generated a public response among some 
blacks, these commentators did not defend the film; instead, they at- 
tempted to sever it from the black community. For example, Edmund 
Peterson, a conservative black commentator, proclaimed that “[t]here 
is no demand in the black community for this movie.”*’ Similarly, 
Jesse Peterson, the founder of a Los Angeles organization of black 
men, opined that 


[t]o associate this [film] with the clout of black people is a disgrace 
and a slap in the face of black people who have died for the advance 
of black people in America. .. . Dr. . . . King would be outraged by 
this. He didn’t die so that black homosexuals or any other homosex- 
uals could force their lifestyle on black people.*! 


These individuals exclude the black gay and lesbian people who 
starred in, viewed, and produced the film from the “black community”; 
their “demand” for the film has no “clout” because they are not “au- 
thentic” blacks.’ Thus, these homophobic comments reinforce the 
perception that blackness is separate from and oppositional to gay 
and lesbian identities. This narrow construction of black identity and 
black politics likely explains the silence of antiracist groups in the 
wake of the racial attacks against Riggs and Dunye. In the context of 
the Riggs and Dunye controversies, the prevailing heterosexual con- 
struction of racial identity and racial politics precluded political chal- 
lenges to racial hierarchy and marginalization. The fallacious con- 
struction of blackness as oppositional to gayness and lesbianism 
threatens the struggle against racial subordination because it allows 
racist acts to escape challenges from antiracist political activism. 

The failure of racial activists to confront racially based attacks 
against black gays and lesbians becomes more disturbing and con- 
tradictory to racial justice when we consider the traditional connec- 
tions between racial aggression and sexual marginalization and the 
attention antiracism has paid to this connection. For example, the 
systematic lynching of black men in the postbellum South and the 
unpunished rape of black women (during and after slavery) were 
supported in part by depictions of black (hetero)sexuality as wanton 
and dangerous.* Thus, when black political activists deny that issues 
of (homo)sexuality are important to racial justice, they mask the 
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many ways in which sexuality has historically informed racial ag- 
gression and political responses to this aggression. They also, in op- 
position to the inherent goals of antiracist struggle, permit acts of 
racial aggression against black gays and lesbians to elude antiracist 
activism. 


BLACK HOMOPHOBIA AND THE MILLION MAN MARCH 


Although prevailing antiracist political discourse tends to dismiss ho- 
mophobia and heterosexism as external to racial subordination (and 
as irrelevant to antiracist politics), gays and lesbians of color are at- 
tempting to reshape this discourse through their own activism and by 
speaking about the complexity of racial identity, subordination, and 
culture. Black gay male commentary on the politics of the October 16, 
1995, Million Man March serves as a recent example of this ongoing 
project to reconstruct racial theory and activism. 

The March was organized by the Nation of Islam, other entities, 
and several prominent black men. According to the March’s Mission 
Statement, the organizers of the March wanted to help “build and 
sustain a free and empowered [black] community, a just society and a 
better world.”™ These stated goals appealed to most members of the 
black community. The ideology of the organizers and the methodol- 
ogy they would employ to achieve their stated goals, however, 
sparked dissent among some blacks. The Mission Statement states 
that the “strength and resourcefulness of the family and the liberation 
of the people” depend upon black men “stand[ing] up and 
assum|ing] . . . [a] new and expanded sense of responsibility.” Thus, 
the March carried a “patriarchal” tone, which reaffirmed “the tradi- 
tional notion that the public sphere of political discourse is no place 
for Black women.”*° 

The March’s exclusion of women and the patriarchal tone of its 
organizers generated protests from black feminists. Patricia Williams, 
for example, advised black male marchers to find a “different drum- 
mer.”°” Williams criticized March organizers for, among other things, 


urgl[ing black men] to come as a way of taking “our place” at the 
“head of families” and “maintainers” of women and children. 
Women are urged not to attend, but to “stay at home” while remain- 
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ing “by our side” and are thanked for their patience in “waiting for 
us to take up our responsibility.” 38 


Despite these criticisms, there was no visible black lesbian critique of 
the March within feminist circles. The romantic embrace of patriar- 
chal familial structures and intimate relationships, however, neces- 
sarily marginalizes lesbian (and gay) families and relationships be- 
cause the latter do not directly perpetuate male domination over 
women—although they might perpetuate gendered social constructs. 

The homophobia of Nation of Islam leader Minister Louis Far- 
rakhan presented particular problems for black gays and lesbians. 
Minister Farrakhan’s opposition to homosexuality is well known, and 
he has specifically targeted black women with his homophobic “doc- 
trine.” During a speech in 1993 at California State University-North- 
ridge, for example, Farrakhan “explained” that black lesbianism is a 
result of unemployment among black men: “It’s the black woman 
who’s working today. .. . You can’t respect a man you're taking care 
of. This is why our women are turning toward women.”* Far- 
rakhan’s comments affirm negative social hierarchies of gender (men 
should “take care” of women) and sexuality (in ordinary circum- 
stances, women would not “turn toward women”). Farrakhan at- 
tempted to “qualify” his comments by claiming, 


I’m not knocking homosexuals; they are my family . . . but I know 
what God expects, and I know there’s no future down that road. 
Don’t tell me you’re a woman trapped in a man’s body. I’m telling 
you, if you ever get exposed to a real man, you would never go to a 
woman.?? 


In addition to Farrakhan’s own homophobia, other leaders within the 
Nation of Islam have publicly displayed their homophobia. In 1994, 
for example, an aide to Farrakhan, speaking to students at Kean Col- 
lege in New Jersey, stated that when blacks gain political power in 
South Africa, they should give whites twenty-four hours to leave and 
kill all those remaining, including the “faggot” and the “lesbian.”"! 
The March organizers, however, did not openly condemn homo- 
sexuality in the Mission Statement—most likely to limit the amount 
of controversy surrounding the March. Nevertheless, the document 
emphasizes “male/female relations’ and completely ignores gay 
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and lesbian relationships and families. Furthermore, March organiz- 
ers advised black men to “atone” for their “mistakes and wrongs” be- 
fore “the Creator.”*° Given the organizers’ emphasis on traditional 
heterosexual parenting, their support of patriarchal roles for men, 
and their utter silence on issues pertaining to black gay and lesbian 
families, together with their long and caustic history of homopho- 
bia—often justified by citing the “teachings” of “the Creator”—black 
gay men rightfully had qualms about participating in or supporting 
the March.“ Many of them publicly criticized Farrakhan’s homopho- 
bia and demanded assurances from March organizers that gays could 
safely participate in the March.* Faced with these criticisms and de- 
mands, some organizers actually conceded their homophobia and ad- 
mitted that black gay men were expected to “atone” for their “homo- 
sexuality” at the March.*° 


SEIZING THE DIALOGUE ON RACIAL IDENTITY: BLACK 
GAY MALE DISCOURSE ON THE MILLION MAN MARCH 


The discourse of black gay men on the politics of the March evidences 
a diversity of viewpoints. Because the press—with only a few excep- 
tions—failed to report the opinions of black gay men with respect to 
the March, I have based some of my observations upon anecdotal ev- 
idence. 

Some black gay men believed that gays should participate in the 
March—despite the homophobia of its organizers and the heterosex- 
ist tone of its purpose—because “sexuality” is separate from the issue 
of black male solidarity that March organizers claimed as their goal. 
These men affirmed their belief in the problematic notion that race 
and sexuality are inherently separate. They also appeared willing to 
subordinate their interests in sexual justice for the sake of achieving a 
fragile and exclusive notion of racial unity. Because race and sexual 
identity—heterosexual or otherwise—are inextricably intertwined, I 
do not agree with the reasoning of the black gay men who chose to 
march but who remained silent regarding issues of homophobia. 
Nevertheless, given the virulent homophobia and racism of Ameri- 
can society and the heterosexist construction of racial identity, I am 
sympathetic toward black men who took this ultimately harmful po- 
sition. Coming out and being black, in a world of racial and sexual 
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hierarchy, requires both courage and privilege. Thus, it is not surpris- 
ing that many black gays and lesbians choose to remain silent about 
their sexuality and about black homophobia. 

Black gay male discourse reveals two other widely held, compet- 
ing opinions with respect to the March: participation will increase 
black gay and lesbian visibility, and participation will constitute an 
acquiesence to the homophobic ideology underlying the politics of 
the March. For example, Dennis Holmes, a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the National Black Gay and Lesbian Leadership Forum, ar- 
gued that black gay “[p]articipation in the march [provided] an op- 
portunity to demonstrate that we are members of the black family, 
that we are brothers, sons and fathers, as well as caretakers, coun- 
selors, supporters, benefactors and leaders within our black commu- 
nities.”*” Holmes also urged blacks to understand that black homo- 
phobia stifles and precludes antiracist struggle. He argued that 


[homophobia and misunderstandings about sexual orientation 
have impaired our ability to work honestly and effectively toward 
the betterment of our lives, our families and our communities. . . . 
We . . . must challenge the hypocrisy, divisiveness and violence that 
result from the refusal of the black community to acknowledge and 
value all of its members.® 


Holmes thus envisions a black politics committed to sexual equality, 
linking the “betterment” of the black community to the eradication of 
homophobia. 

The National Black Gay and Lesbian Leadership Forum also con- 
sidered gay participation in the March necessary to increase the visi- 
bility of gays and lesbians in the black community. While the Forum 
declined to endorse the March officially, it nevertheless encouraged 
black gays and lesbians to participate, arguing that “[o]ur presence as 
openly gay men and lesbians will counter the assumption that we do 
not exist in or do not contribute to our community. Staying home or 
marching incognito colludes with those who wish to keep us invisi- 
ble.”® Finally, Keith Boykin, the executive director of the Forum, 
who, along with a group of gays and lesbians, participated in the 
March, hoped that an “openly gay contingent . . . [would] help to 
begin the much needed dialogue on black sexuality and to teach the 
[March] organizers what the vast majority of rank and file marchers 
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already know: Black gay men and lesbians are not a threat to black 
unity, they are a key to it.”°° 

As this commentary reveals, the black gay individuals who fa- 
vored openly gay participation in the March viewed the eradication 
of black homophobia and the visibility of black gays and lesbians as 
crucial to the effectiveness of antiracist politics and to the develop- 
ment of racial unity. The discourse of black gay men who were am- 
bivalent about participating—or who refused to participate—in the 
March because of the homophobia of its leaders evidences a similar 
concern for the integration of gay and lesbian equality within racial 
struggle. Many black gay men considered going to the March but de- 
cided that they could not participate in the event due to the homo- 
phobia of its organizers. For example, Steve Wakefield, a black gay 
Chicago resident, stated that he could not participate in the March be- 
cause of Farrakhan’s involvement.” Wakefield likened his refusal to 
participate in the March to his refusal to attend churches with homo- 
phobic ministries: “I do not go to churches that preach ‘hate the sin 
but love the sinner,’ because hate is the operative word.” Similarly, 
L. Scott Rosemond, a San Francisco resident, declined to march be- 
cause “[t]he message ha[d] been sent that gay black men are not wel- 
come.”°? These comments, like the statements of the black gay men 
who went to the March, challenge black homophobia and narrow 
constructions of black identity and antiracist politics. Black gay men 
were wary of joining the March because the March organizers 
premised black “unity” and political organizing on heterosexism and 
the silence of black gays and lesbians. As Rodney Johnson, a member 
of Ujima, a black gay and lesbian organization in Milwaukee, stated, 
many black gay men believed that the March’s themes of black male 
unity and mutual support were “worthy causes,”** but many black 
gay men were nevertheless “conflicted” over the March’s positive po- 
tential and its heterosexist overlay.” 

My examination of black gay male discourse on the March 
demonstrates that, despite their apparent differences, black gay men 
who urged openly black gay participation in the March and those 
who did not participate in the March because of its heterosexist and 
sexist themes were unified in a broader political purpose. Both 
groups of men rejected and politically challenged the fallacy that 
blackness, gay identity, and politics occupy completely separate 
spheres. The groups simply employed different forms of activism to 
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challenge this fallacy: one group marched in protest; the other 
“stayed home” in protest. Ultimately, however, their protests had a 
common aim—to challenge the narrow, heterosexist construction of 
blackness and black politics and to deploy an integrated black gay 
identity. 

Because both sides of the debate furthered the important project 
of increasing black gay visibility and of creating a more multidimen- 
sional construction of black identity, neither side was “right” or 
“wrong” for its decision on whether to march. A decision to avoid the 
March to protest its heterosexist and sexist themes is no less political 
than a decision to join the March and make the political statement 
that black gays exist and are an integral part of the black community. 
The former action places black political organizers on notice of the 
disunity that results from narrow, homophobic, and sexist political 
agendas, while the latter action makes black gay identity visible.” 
Both of these messages are critical elements in the ongoing project of 
reshaping black identity. The reconstruction of black identity and 
black politics will require the black community to discover that ho- 
mophobia leads to discord and political fragmentation. If blacks do 
not believe that homophobia negatively impacts their ability to 
mount collective efforts for racial justice, then they will have no in- 
centive to discard homophobia. Furthermore, unless black heterosex- 
uals encounter open and integrated black gay and lesbian identities, 
they will invariably continue to dismiss gay and lesbian statuses as 
products of white culture. 


CONCLUSION: BECAUSE SILENCE IS COSTLY 


A hegemonic construction of blackness that excludes black gays and 
lesbians from the realm of black existence continues to plague black 
politics and identity. This narrow conceptualization of racial identity 
and politics persists in spite of the numerous—and even violent— 
ways in which blackness and gay and lesbian statuses interact. De- 
spite the prevailing, narrow model of racial identity and the often vi- 
olent suppression of black gayness and lesbianism, many black gays 
and lesbians continue to “speak their coming-out stories.”°” We have 
chosen to face these risks because the invisibility of the closet de- 
stroys black people—individually and collectively. Invisibility also 
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prevents us from advocating on our own behalf, in the absence of 
support from black “leaders.” Briefly stated, we accept these risks 
“because silence is costly.”°* By claiming and speaking who we are, 
black gays and lesbians are demanding a central (rather than mar- 
ginal) space within black culture and politics and are helping to re- 
shape black political agendas so that they can respond effectively to 
the complexity of problems black people face. 
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Buck Passing 


The Media, Black Men, O. J., and the 
Million Man March 


Ishmael Reed 


BLACK MEN HAVE become the sacrificial lambs for all male evil. 
Men from other ethnic groups whose treatment of women is, in some 
cases, worse than that accorded black women by black men join the 
attack on black men as a way of covering their own record of abuse 
against women; they pass the buck to black men. With respect to 
rape, for example, and as the white feminist Andrea Dworkin has ob- 
served, white men often employ and invoke the image of the black 
male rapist to obscure, deny, or excuse their own participation in this 
crime. 

The white male commentariat’s responses to the Million Man 
March evidenced “buck passing.” Since the March was billed as an 
atonement for black men, these white men behaved as though white 
men had nothing to atone for, engaging in a phony effluvia of con- 
gratulations to black men for finally getting themselves together. 
Moreover, though the majority of black women supported black 
men’s decision to participate in the March, white male commentariats 
focused their discussion of the March on the criticism leveled against 
black men by a handful of highly publicized black commercial femi- 
nists. The perspectives of these feminists were cleverly presented as 
representative of all black women. 

The black women who were enlisted by the New York Times, The 
Village Voice, The New Yorker, and National Public Radio to chastise 
Simpson, Michael Jackson, Mike Tyson, and the Million Man March 
should ask themselves why none of these presses report stories about 
white and other nonblack male domestic abuse. Indeed, Irish-, Ital- 
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ian-, and Jewish-American feminists, as well as Latina / Chicana femi- 
nists, claim that domestic abuse in each of their respective communi- 
ties is being covered up by a conspiracy of silence. The media facili- 
tate this coverup by employing only black men to illustrate male abu- 
sive behavior. 

The blaming of black men for sexism and the silence about the 
sexism of men in other racial and ethnic groups is not the only mani- 
festation of “buck passing.” For black men are also employed as the 
main culprits behind crime, drugs, and violence, even though studies 
show that such activities cut across racial and class lines. Not surpris- 
ingly, then, a report of skyrocketing heroin abuse among the white 
middle and upper classes was barely noticed by the New York Times, 
which regularly features front-page stories about black male patho- 
logical behavior. White drug pathology, like white domestic abuse, 
escapes public scrutiny. 

As long as right-wing white males control the media, the media 
will be used as a weapon against black men. They will be aided by 
some aging Ku Klux feminists and some younger feminists, black and 
white, who are simply naive, like Kristal Brent Zook, who blasted O. 
J, Mike Tyson, and the Million Man March in the New York Times 
magazine section, a publication whose record of vilification against 
blacks is so bad that CEMOTAP (Committee to Eliminate Media Of- 
fensive to African People) demonstrated against the Times after it ran 
a photo of a black woman with a baby strapped to her back about to 
fellate a white john. Her article, whether she knew it or not, was part 
of an ongoing vindictive attack on black men by the editors of the 
magazine—neoconservative ideologues who believe that black male 
behavior is at the root of all social pathologies. They regularly run 
what amount to emotional rants by black feminists against black 
men. Even the two black male intellectuals whom they profiled 
within the past two years were given a voice only because they were 
uncritically devoted to feminism, blasting Afrocentrics, and blaming 
black people for the country’s anti-Semitism. These people are little 
more than hired mouths. If a black editor ran a magazine, like the 
New York Times magazine, New York magazine, or the New Republic, 
that was as vicious against Jews as these magazines are against 
blacks, the ADL and the JDL would be all over him. 

The problem, of course, is that blacks exercise little control over 
the media. Thus, magazines that often engage in Nazi-style rhetoric 
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against blacks, like the New Republic, whose editor, Martin Perez, re- 
cently said that black women are culturally deficient, and the Atlantic 
Monthly, where The Bell Curve was first published, exercise power 
over who is and who isn’t a black intellectual. FAIR (For Accuracy in 
Reporting) tried to get some of those journalists who condemned 
Louis Farrakhan’s wild anti-Semitic rhetoric to condemn Perez for his 
Nazi-esque views about black women. None of them, including Tina 
Brown of The New Yorker and Vanity Fair, would do so. 

Joseph Goebbels ran a newspaper called Der Angriff, which 
scapegoated Jews and idealized the German population as hardwork- 
ing and devoted to family values. The same kind of disparity exists in 
the coverage of black males in this country. In fact, I have compared 
Nazi stereotypes about Jewish men and those promoted in the Amer- 
ican media about black men and have found perfect matches. 

Robert Lipsyte, a New York Times sports writer, bonded with those 
black women who demonstrated against Mike Tyson’s Harlem 
Homecoming. For the last few years, he has been touting an unpub- 
lished dissertation by a Mormon scholar that blames black athletes 
for the rapes committed against women in sports, even though Lip- 
syte himself said that the book might be considered racist. Lipsyte 
even called for a boycott of the network that carries Tyson’s fights. A 
few weeks ago, barely noticed by the white male-owned and -oper- 
ated media, was the arrest of Tommy Morrison, former WBO heavy- 
weight champion, a white fighter who owns one of the most devas- 
tating punches in boxing. Ask Razor Ruddick and George Foreman, 
two of his victims. Tommy Morrison was arrested for punching one 
woman and biting another, but there wasn’t a peep from the black 
male—-obsessed feminist movement, nor was there a call for a boycott 
of his fights by the black feminist Robert Lipsyte. 

A number of women have accused Senator Packwood of sexual 
wrongdoing, but when his colleagues announced that his case would 
be aired behind closed doors, none of the pandemonium occurred 
that ensued when a similar decision was made during the Clarence 
Thomas versus Anita Hill episode. There was no marching up the 
steps of the Capitol, which is what happened when feminist 
kamikazes and their cannon fodder, Anita Hill, denied Clarence 
Thomas his right to due process. Of all black feminists, Anita Hill has 
become one of the most usable, even permitting herself to be used by 
Gil Garcetti, the unscrupulous prosecutor in the Simpson case. Her 
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being a guest of the prosecution during the trial was part of a blatant 
effort to influence the nine black women on the jury. It didn’t work. In 
fact, the difference in attitudes between the black women on the jury 
and those of the black feminists who were summoned by The New 
Yorker to convict Simpson, without citing a scintilla of evidence, 
merely shows once again how out of touch the hand-picked Talented 
Tenthers are with the feelings of ordinary black Americans. Michele 
Wallace said as much in her Village Voice piece covering the meeting 
held at Columbia University by some of the March’s critics on the 
evening of the March. “The results, not surprisingly, were disappoint- 
ing,” she wrote. 

The Talented Tenthers, whose ideology is feminism, also run the 
risk of being associated with right-wing racist prosecutors and police 
and of supporting women regardless of whether they are lying. There 
is enough evidence to suggest that Marion Barry, Mike Tyson, and O. 
J. Simpson were set up by malicious prosecutors and by the kind of 
degenerate police who are ever present in the black ghettos. A New 
Yorker magazine article, which included the views of thirteen black 
intellectuals, also showed the Talented Tenthers’s cavalier disregard 
of abuses in the criminal justice system. It doesn’t matter to them that 
the police lied in the Simpson case or violated his Fourth Amendment 
rights. It doesn’t matter that a policewoman who worked with Mark 
Fuhrman reported that Fuhrman abused her and humiliated her. It 
didn’t matter whether Fuhrman beat up Jews and belonged to the 
Nazi party, either. Black feminists and white feminists have not ut- 
tered a word about Fuhrman’s testimony that he and other officers 
used a Mexican American woman as a human shield during an ex- 
change of gunfire with a Mexican American gang, giving credence 
once more to the charge that bourgeois feminists don’t give a hoot 
about poor women. The feminists in The New Yorker who dissed 
Simpson and the Million Man March—some linked the individual to 
the event—convicted both the individual and the March simply be- 
cause men were involved. They think that they know more than the 
forensics experts Henry Lee and Michael Baden, the microbiologist 
John Gerdes, and other scientific experts brought in by the defense to 
make mincemeat of the prosecution’s case.! 

Some of these commercial feminists are hypocrites, too. They 
were opposed to the March that called for male attendance, yet some 
of the women attend conferences that, if not excluding men, certainly 
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give the impression that men are not welcomed.” In fact, there were 
more women in attendance at the Million Man March than at the typ- 
ical feminist conference, attended by those feminists whom the New 
York Times and The New Yorker used to denounce the March.’ 

Feminist scholars like the ones the New York Times brought onto 
its front page to denounce the Million Man March even endorse con- 
ferences that exclude heterosexual women. Before denouncing the 
Million Man March, some of them attended an all-woman conference 
in China where they held a lynch mob “trial” of Simpson. 

These bourgeois feminists’ idea of oppression is being hassled 
about first-class seats on a plane. Though some of them are sincere in 
their criticism of black male chauvinism, others are obviously in it for 
the money, and brag about their huge publishers’ advances—their 
earnings from dissing black men—on network television. 

Unlike the grievances of black mothers who must face drastic 
welfare cuts and can’t afford to buy food and the millions of working 
poor black men and women, those of the college-educated academic 
black feminists seem trivial. The young feminist Kristal Brent Zook, 
who denounced the Million Man March, O. J., Tyson, Mel Reynolds, 
Clarence Thomas, Tupac Shakur, and others on behalf of the right- 
wing white males who run the Times magazine section, said that her 
idea of abuse was a Guatemalan immigrant touching her private 
parts and a white man luring her into lifting her dress for a photo op- 
portunity, which must strike the generation of black women who 
were mauled by southern cops during the Civil Rights movement as a 
little silly. Previously, another black feminist, in the pages of the same 
magazine, traced her oppression to a remark that her father made to 
her about an immodest bathing suit she wore on the beach one day. 
Her black-male-bashing book, which promises to make her wealthy, 
will be published soon. 

While O. J. Simpson’s lawyers and consultants exposed to the 
world a racist criminal justice system in which the prosecution, for 
example, withheld exculpatory evidence, defended the testimony of 
lying witnesses, investigated and harassed the defense’s scientific ex- 
perts, planted prosecution agents like the Brooklyn-born Gloria 
Allred, CNN’s official basher of black men, as an objective media ex- 
pert (for CBS, whose minority hiring record is so bad it’s called the 
Caucasian Broadcasting Company) and brought in experts who were 
prone to examiner bias. The Million Man March challenged the 
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media’s lies and stereotypes about African American males. One day 
in Washington did more to challenge a racist, segregated media than 
all the reports, studies, and boycotts conducted by media critics over 
the past twenty-five years. The problem was that members of other 
groups took this Day of Atonement to mean that black men were the 
only ones who had something to atone for. (The other problem was 
that the most prominent speaker has a history of making bizarre com- 
ments about Jews and bigoted statements about other groups. Maybe 
he doesn’t realize that anti-Semitism in this country is tolerated only 
when it issues from the mouths of powerful white men like Pat 
Robertson, George Bush, Pat Buchanan, Richard Nixon, former Secre- 
tary of State James Baker, and Billy Graham, the world’s second most 
powerful religious leader, who once said that the Jews were satanic 
and owned the media). White men, as well as black and white 
women, could use some atonement, also. Women perpetrate more vi- 
olence against children than men, yet black and white feminists sel- 
dom discuss this form of domestic violence, or women who commit 
psychological oppression as well as physical oppression against men. 
Black men constitute 55 percent of the male victims murdered by 
women. 

One black feminist appeared on C-Span, which runs what 
amounts to a propaganda hate bulletin board against blacks every 
morning, to denounce the March as being controlled by patriarchal 
and nationalistic black men; yet her refusal to refer to any social 
pathologies perpetrated by women makes her a nationalist for 
women. She is a rich leader of the feminist nation with a full endorse- 
ment from the patron of black feminists, Gloria Steinem, another one 
of these feminists who have denounced Clarence Thomas and O. J., 
yet said she’s embarrassed when a man of her own ethnic back- 
ground is ensnared in a scandal.* Nationalists are those who believe 
that their side is of higher moral superiority than their enemy. For the 
feminists who are making money and gaining publicity for denounc- 
ing O. J., Clarence Thomas, Mike Tyson, and the Million Man March, 
the enemy is black men. 

The emancipation of black men has been abandoned. The com- 
munications with black men have been cut off, which is what hap- 
pens when you're on a war footing with the enemy. Talks break 
down, and hostility begins. Books by black men are seldom used in 
college courses anymore. A variety of viewpoints from black men are 
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ignored by the white, male-run media who prefer athletes and crimi- 
nals and use black and white feminists to blame all of the social evils 
of the society on black men, while theirs go unchecked. (Why doesn’t 
Steven Spielberg do a movie about patriarchal abuses that occur in 
Jewish homes against Jewish women?) 

The black male, whose creative genius has made billions for oth- 
ers and who is applauded by right-wingers like Ben Wattenberg only 
when he goes to war, has been shunted off to the margins of Ameri- 
can discourse. The Million Man March showed that, no matter how 
much his enemies seek to silence him, the black man will not shut up. 

There are steps that can be taken to counter the heavy propa- 
ganda treatment by the enemies of black men who control the media. 
Black members of Congress should be urged to support the restora- 
tion of the Fairness Doctrine, which requires the media to voice oppo- 
site points of view on controversial issues. The corporate supporters 
of antiblack propaganda centers like the Heritage Foundation, the 
American Enterprise Institute, and the Manhattan Institute should be 
exposed and their products boycotted. A new black think tank, which 
would do for blacks what the Anti-Defamation League does for Jews, 
that is, oppose every slur and distortion against blacks that occurs in 
the media, should be established. 

Finally, there should be an all-out Montgomery-style boycott 
against the media until they hire more independent black journalists, 
not just collaborators, who present a variety of viewpoints from the 
black community and provide a balanced picture of black people in 
the media. When I took the floor at the Unity 94 convention to de- 
nounce Ted Turner of CNN as the American Goebbels for his net- 
work’s daily slander against black Americans—slanders that reach 
ninety countries—and to ask panelist Jesse Jackson whether a boycott 
of the networks was in order, he said that it was a good idea. It’s still a 
good idea. Given the shaky financial status of the American media, a 
sustained boycott against newspapers alone in major cities would 
bring these propaganda agencies to their knees. 


NOTES 


1. Cyril Wecht, one of the country’s top forensic pathologists, said that 
the paucity of blood pointed to Simpson’s innocence. 
2. Kristol Zook admitted this in her Black Feminist Manifesto, Sort Of. 
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When is Jack Rosenthal going to publish a Jewish Feminist Manifesto that 
would document the abuses against Jewish women by Jewish men, a history 
of abuse and gender conflict that is contributing to the extinction of Jewish 
America? 

3. The anti-Simpson, anti-March slant of Henry Louis Gates’s New Yorker 
article was predictable. Simpson-hater and companion of Denise Brown, 
Roseanne Barr is a power behind The New Yorker these days. The New Yorker 
editor Tina Brown even flies to Los Angeles to discuss the direction of the 
magazine with this comedian, prompting some New Yorker staffers to resign 
in protest. Both The New Yorker and Vanity Fair, of which Brown was formerly 
editor, favored the prosecution’s side in the Simpson case. Jeffrey Toobin, 
who was the media’s authority on the attitudes of black people about the 
case, wrote a series of kiss-behind articles in favor of the prosecution in The 
New Yorker, and the deranged and sleazy Dominick Dunne did the hatchet 
jobs on Simpson and Johnny Cochran for Vanity Fair. Barr is another one of 
these sick, wounded women who want to make a black man pay for what- 
ever problems they’ve had with men. 

4. Ms. Steinem, who is the president of the feminist nation, has never 
clarified her ties to the C.I.A., and when a Random House book contained 
some information about these ties, Ms. Steinem intervened and had the of- 
fending passage removed. If I were a member of the secret government, I 
couldn’t think of a better way to paralyze the country’s most progressive and 
militant community than to start a fight between black men and women. 
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My Two Mothers, America, and 
the Million Man March 


Luke Charles Harris 


MY TWO MOTHERS 


The ways in which race, class, and gender intersect to confound and 
restrict Black women’s lives are so severe that no single political 
agenda is adequate to address this “intricate complex.”! On a very 
personal level, I was sensitized to the workings of that “intricate com- 
plex” through the life experiences of the two women who are most re- 
sponsible for my existence. 

Eva B. Cox was a loving great-aunt and surrogate mother. She 
rescued my younger brother Larry and me from life in an orphanage 
and then raised us on welfare in Camden, New Jersey, while working 
off the books as a domestic. Gertrude Hickson, my “real” mother, 
worked as a prostitute in Manhattan, where she abandoned me and 
my six siblings in various welfare hotels. Both were poor Black 
women whose lives were profoundly shaped and limited by their 
race, class, and gender. 

Eva was the primary nurturer in my life and a spiritual and emo- 
tional shield against adversity. Born in 1906, she was a Black woman 
very much of her time and socioeconomic circumstance, someone 
who was not encouraged to believe in the power of her own intellect 
or in her capacity to achieve high professional goals. Her life revolved 
around family and the church. It was filled with sacrifices—not so 
much to help herself but to help others. Propriety, decency, good 
manners, hard work, and selflessness were the values that most in- 
formed her vision of the world. The converging structures of race, 
gender, and class, then as now, permitted only extremely limited ca- 
reer options for women of her background. By the age of sixteen, she 
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had already begun to work as a domestic for white families, work she 
would continue to do for more than half a century. 

Eva was raised to be a caretaker, to serve men and to serve fami- 
lies. She struggled to raise three generations of children in our family, 
none of whom were her own by birth. She focused her enormous en- 
ergies and extraordinary resourcefulness on nurturing others—both 
within our family and as a domestic working outside our family. 
Looking back at her life, I realize now that her working off the books 
as a maid would make her, in the eyes of the state, just another “wel- 
fare cheat.” But, to my brother and me, she was a heroine. The money 
she earned as a domestic made it possible for us to live just above the 
poverty line. We did not have much, nor did we have everything that 
we wanted. But, as she always said, we had “all that we needed.” 
There was both enormous strength and astonishing ingenuity in her 
capacity to adapt to her situation in a context that gave her very little 
credit and respect for her achievements and where she gave others a 
great deal—literally holding their lives together. 

In contrast to Eva Cox’s substantial and ongoing presence, 
Gertrude Hickson, my biological mother, was a shadowy figure in 
our lives, glimpsed only rarely. She lived a life of drives and experi- 
ences I can only imagine. She, too, was a product of her circum- 
stances. I do not know what compelled her to leave home. She left at 
sixteen and went to New York City, perhaps wanting and no doubt 
deserving more than what Merchantville, a small town in New Jersey, 
could offer. Perhaps she had been subjected to abuse at home. Per- 
haps, in running away from a life that paralleled Eva’s restricted op- 
tions and tremendous burdens, she ran straight into a life where 
dreams turned into nightmares. How or why she became a prostitute, 
I cannot say for sure. But, I do know that prostitution was not an un- 
common fate for Black women who confronted poverty and the lim- 
ited educational and job opportunities that she faced in the late 1930s. 
Moreover, I know that drugs, alcohol, and poverty eventually man- 
gled her life, as did her mistreatment and abuse by a series of men. 
And I know that she had seven children over a ten-year period. While 
giving us all life, she lived a life that did not have the space and the 
resources for the rearing of her children. In giving us all away to be 
raised by others, she was perhaps being as good a mother as her life 
permitted, trying to protect our lives from the forces and tragedies 
that were wrecking her own. 
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Gertrude visited my brother and me at Eva’s home a few times. 
On one such occasion, when I was twelve, she placed her head on my 
lap, cried, and apologized to me for the life that she was leading, a life 
I had not yet fully grasped. Upon reaching my adolescence, I rarely 
saw her. But when I was twenty-three, she sent word that she was on 
her deathbed and that she wanted to see Larry and me. So we trav- 
eled to her bedside. She was emaciated, dying of cancer, barely able 
to speak. With tears in her eyes, she begged our forgiveness for hav- 
ing lived a life that she regretted. We forgave her so that she could 
rest in peace and so that we could move on with our own lives. 
Gertrude died soon after, at the age of fifty-one, in the place we saw 
her last, a hospital for paupers on Wards Island in New York City. Eva 
passed away in 1993 at the age of eighty-six. 

In the shadows of these two extraordinary women, I live a life 
that, through some fortuitous events and positive interventions, es- 
caped many of the constraints that my mothers endured. Not least 
among my good fortunes was the advent of affirmative action in the 
late 1960s, which enabled me to attend college and law school, travel 
and study abroad, earn a Ph.D., and ultimately become a college pro- 
fessor. With sadness, however, I will carry with me forever the real- 
ization that my own accomplishments in no way compensate for the 
lack of opportunity that stifled the dreams of my two mothers. In dif- 
ferent ways, the lives of Gertrude Hickson and Eva B. Cox represent 
the struggle for meaningful existence when opportunities are few and 
far between. 

Knowing that many women in my community today are living 
lives no less trammeled than the lives of my mothers, I feel on a 
deeply personal level the Black community’s need for political vi- 
sions and public policy agendas that attend to the lives of such 
women. We must take their contributions to the community seriously 
and consider their problems central to the ongoing struggle for social 
justice in America. My convictions have been strengthened by recent 
feminist writings that urge us to pay particular attention to the ways 
in which factors such as race, class, and gender work together to per- 
petuate unwarranted disparities between and within different groups 
of Americans in a variety of institutional and social settings.? These 
works make clear the vital importance of our developing a political 
vision that encompasses all members of the Black community with- 
out privileging the interests of one sector of our community over the 
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interests of another. Such a vision would attend to the interests of 
Black men and Black women—including gay, lesbian, and bisexual 
members of the Black community. 

The apparently popular alternative to this vision has been a poli- 
tics that instead centers our attention on the lives of Black men. This 
form of politics often advances the “endangered Black male narra- 
tive” while deflecting, marginalizing, and ignoring the many ways in 
which race, class, and gender also endanger the lives of Black 
women.’ Such male-centered notions of Black politics have the effect, 
in both the short and the long term, of undermining the well-being of 
the community as a whole. For they not only fail to address all of the 
issues that circumscribe opportunities for Black Americans; they also 
fail to pinpoint all of the relevant considerations that should affect 
how we think about and do politics. 

In searching for an inclusive political vision that is sculpted to the 
lives of all Black Americans, including contemporary women like my 
two mothers, I was inspired by the writings and the political activism 
of progressive African Americans such as bell hooks, Deborah King, 
Kimberlé Williams Crenshaw, Angela Davis, Beth Richie, and the late 
Audre Lorde.* In recent years, I have forged close working relation- 
ships with African American feminists, combining my theoretical 
support for a political agenda that centers on rather than marginal- 
izes Black women with a political activism that gives life to my be- 
liefs. In struggling for a richer, more inclusive political vision and ac- 
tivism in the Black community, however, I have been both surprised 
and alarmed to find myself at odds with the opinions that are held by 
the majority of Blacks on many key issues. 

Many Black men were raised by, or have grown up around, 
women like my two mothers and around women whose lives, while 
substantially different from those of my mothers, are shaped by their 
class, race, gender, and sexual orientation. But, all too frequently, 
when Black men conceptualize a politics for our community, they 
marginalize the experiences and the problems of these women. Men, 
in a variety of problematic incarnations, are at the center of our politi- 
cal narratives, sometimes as an “endangered species,” sometimes as 
the “rightful” heads of our households, and sometimes as the “legiti- 
mate” leaders of our community.” Black women appear tangential to 
these political visions in ways that signify that patriarchal politics are 
not the exclusive prerogative of white communities. 
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Unfortunately, not only do many Black men endorse political 
agendas that focus principally on Black men (and only heterosexual 
men at that); so too do many Black women. A recent example of this 
phenomenon was the Black community’s support of the Million Man 
March.° The public debates about that March and the extent of Black 
participation forcefully brought home to me the dangers of a male- 
centered Black political agenda. This essay exposes those dangers. I 
argue that, while the call for the Million Man March touched a deep 
emotional and spiritual chord in the Black community, it was 
nonetheless problematic because the politics underlying the March 
reflected sexism and uncritical psuedonationalism. In the end, the 
March undermined, rather than facilitated, Black community build- 


ing. 


THE MILLION MAN MARCH 


Undeniably, the Million Man March, on October 16, 1995, energized 
the Black community. Many felt empowered by this spectacular 
event. Its leaders spoke eloquently of uplift and rejuvenation to a 
community thirsting for solutions to catastrophic problems, problems 
such as drug abuse, Black-on-Black violence, teenage pregnancy, 
record arrest and incarceration rates, AIDS, homelessness, endemic 
joblessness, and gross racial stereotyping. But the solutions to these 
problems promoted by the call for the March—self-help, atonement, 
and men taking responsibility for their families—reflected a severely 
limited political vision rooted in deeply patriarchal assumptions and 
knee-jerk nationalism. 

To intervene into the public debates about the March, I joined An- 
gela Davis,’ Paula Giddings,’ Byllye Avery,’ Jewell Jackson McCabe,!° 
and Marcia Gillespie" in organizing a press conference in New York 
City on October 15, 1995. Our purpose was twofold: (1) to oppose the 
March publicly, for it symbolized, more than anything else, a “retro- 
grade” politics, and (2) to challenge the male-centered vision of the 
Black community, of the Black family, and of Black community build- 
ing that the March reflected. In particular, we wanted to problematize 
the leadership’s advocacy of self-help as a “solution” for our commu- 
nity’s problems. The proffering of a self-help solution to Black disem- 
powerment suggests that the key problems that confront Blacks are 
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related to personal initiative or a lack thereof. However, Black disem- 
powerment does not reflect an unwillingness on the part of Blacks to 
work hard and take responsibility for their lives; it reflects acute po- 
litical, economic, and social isolation. A self-help “solution” ignores 
this reality. Moreover, advocating self-help as a viable solution to 
Black subordination is especially dangerous in our present political 
culture, a political culture characterized by narrowing conceptions of 
the federal government's responsibilities to its most vulnerable citi- 
zens. The politics of self-help encourages the government to adopt a 
laissez-faire approach to Black subordination and legitimizes the gov- 
ernmental elimination of many social welfare programs. 

The March’s focus on atonement was problematic for two addi- 
tional reasons. For one thing, it elevated the atonement of Black men 
to the status of a core political concern for Blacks in a society that has 
yet to atone for slavery and Jim Crow. For another, the call for atone- 
ment proved, in large part, to be just another expression of paternal- 
ism. Indeed, in the midst of the call for atonement and mutual under- 
standing, the leaders of the March promoted the traditional nuclear 
family and failed to embrace fully concepts of family and community 
that included gay, lesbian, and bisexual Blacks and single-parent- 
headed households. In this way, the March exacerbated existing ten- 
sions within the Black community and undermined the potential for 
Black community building. 

Quite apart from the problems with the message of atonement, 
the politics of the March pushed an array of critical issues to the pe- 
riphery of the Black agenda for the sake of centering Black politics on 
the lives of heterosexual Black men—issues such as sexual harass- 
ment, domestic violence, and rape; the dramatically increasing incar- 
ceration rates for Black women; homophobia and homophobic vio- 
lence; the social and political performance of Black masculinity; and 
the income disparity between Black women and other social groups, 
including Black men, white men, and white women. 

Even as these issues were being pushed aside, it was clear that 
many Black people would nevertheless support the March. Support- 
ing the March operated virtually as a litmus test for “loyalty to the 
race and the community.” The politics of the March rendered dissent- 
ing voices racially inauthentic, especially feminist voices. Indeed, 
many of the leaders and supporters of the March relegated the per- 
spectives of visionary Black feminists to the back of the bus, trivializ- 
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ing their significance and sometimes demonizing their message. Yet 
the feminist voices were voices of hope and possibility, voices that 
were pushing for a more inclusive and egalitarian vision of the Black 
community. Why, then, weren’t these voices part of the debate? In the 
next section I address this issue by focusing on the way in which 
three individuals positioned themselves vis-a-vis the March: Lewis 
Farrakhan (as a principal organizer of the March), Dr. Geneva 
Smitherman (as a self-described “womanist,” an academic, and the 
founder of My Brother’s Keeper, a mentoring program for young 
Black male students in elementary and middle schools in Detroit), 
and Cornel West (as a self-described Christian democratic socialist 
whose work reflects a multicultural and multiracial politics). The rea- 
sons articulated by each of these individuals as to why they sup- 
ported the March help to explain why feminist concerns were not a 
meaningful part of the debate. 


FARRAKHAN, SMITHERMAN, AND WEST: WHAT IS 
WRONG WITH THEIR SUPPORT OF THE MARCH? 


Farrakhan’s conception of the call for the March is based on a patriar- 
chal image of what the Black community needs.'? In the mission state- 
ment for the March, Farrakhan calls “on Black men to stand in unity 
to shoulder our responsibility as the heads of our families, and lead- 
ers in our community.” He speaks of “our own desire to take up our 
responsibility as men.” He says, “We should accept the responsibility 
that God himself has imposed on us as heads of families and heads of 
communities.” Farrakhan’s rhetoric implies that many problems 
within the Black community are exacerbated by Black men’s abdica- 
tion of their “patriarchal responsibilities” as “heads of households 
and leaders of the community” and that the solution is for Black men 
to live up to these God-given patriarchal roles. By implication, many 
of Black women’s problems are a result of the failure of Black patri- 
archy, rather than results of patriarchal structures within the Black 
community—which is to say that they are problems that could be 
eliminated if Black men would only take control of the situation. In 
this regard, although many of Farrakhan’s supporters view him as a 
militant and radical activist, the solutions that he offers bear a strik- 
ing resemblance to those proposed by some mainstream white re- 
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formers and by some right-wing conservative Christian groups of the 
late 1990s, such as the Promise Keepers. 

There are even many startling resemblances between Farrakhan’s 
vision of what is best for Black America—stemming from his belief 
that Black men should assume their “patriarchal responsibilities” — 
and the views articulated in the infamous 1965 Moynihan Report, au- 
thored by Senator Patrick Moynihan. The Moynihan Report sug- 
gested that the problems of the Black community were the results of a 
“Black matriarchy” initially fostered by the institution of slavery. 
Moynihan argued that this matriarchy continued to persist in the 
guise of female-headed households within which the presence of 
Black matriarchs prevented Black men from “realizing their man- 
hood.” Given that Moynihan’s views were widely critiqued by Blacks 
for their racism, why were the similarities between his perspective 
and Farrakhan’s perspective invisible to many who supported the 
March? 

These similarities were rendered invisible by a shift in emphasis 
that separates Farrakhan’s views from those embedded in the Moyni- 
han Report. The paradigm of the Moynihan report implied that Black 
women were to blame for the problems of Black men, suggesting that Black 
men were “castrated and emasculated by strong [B]lack females who 
prevented them from realizing [their] manhood.” In Farrakhan’s 
framework, it appears instead that “white supremacy and white 
racism” are to blame for the problems of Black men and, therefore, 
the Black community. Given the ongoing realities of racism, Far- 
rakhan’s targeting of it renders his perspective more palatable and 
compelling than Moynihan’s. Farrakhan’s shift of emphasis in de- 
scribing the source of the problem, however, helps obscure the fact 
that both he and Moynihan are deeply committed to the same solu- 
tion. They both presume that the redemption of the Black community 
lies in Black men assuming their “patriarchal roles” with greater suc- 
cess; in this respect, their views have much in common with the con- 
servative “family values” embedded in Newt Gingrich’s Contract 
with America. 

Farrakhan’s and Moynihan’s perspectives are also linked in the 
ways in which they suggest that the primary problems faced by the 
Black community are the problems faced by Black men. Farrakhan 
depicts the central problems of the Black community as “race related” 
and casts Black men as the central victims of these problems in a 
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manner that obfuscates the problems of Black women. Black women 
are then constructed as (1) figures who have suffered less than Black 
men, and (2) figures who ought to stand behind their men at a time 
when their men are politically challenging “more urgent” problems. 

Geneva Smitherman’s position on the March is consistent with 
Farrakhan’s. In her essay “A Womanist Looks at the Million Man 
March,” Smitherman rightly focuses on a number of serious prob- 
lems that urgently confront a great many men in the Black commu- 
nity, ranging from unemployment and wage inequities to their high 
rates of incarceration in the criminal justice system. Smitherman fails, 
however, to mention or depict as urgent any problems that particu- 
larly endanger Black women (problems such as AIDS, teenage preg- 
nancy, domestic violence, and rape), and she fails to address how 
Black women are also “urgently” affected by problems such as unem- 
ployment, wage inequity, and skyrocketing incarceration rates. 

According to Smitherman, with “so many Black men dead or in- 
jured from street violence, in jail, on drugs, or unemployed,” Black 
women have been left to shoulder familial, institutional, and social 
responsibilities in the community disproportionately. This analysis 
suggests that Black women do not suffer problems in their own right 
and that their problems are a sort of by-product of the problems suf- 
fered by Black men. If one accepts the view that, to the extent that 
Black women face specific problems as Black women, these problems 
are simply “corollaries” or “consequences” of the problems suffered 
by Black men, it no doubt makes sense to argue that we should put 
the problems of Black men first, since solving those problems will si- 
multaneously solve the problems of Black women. 

Smitherman implies that Black women’s problems are ultimately 
all reducible to the consequences of problems suffered by Black men. 
From her perspective, the unemployment level and the low wages 
that Black women experience are mere epiphenomena of the relation- 
ship of Black men and women. Similarly, Smitherman’s male-cen- 
tered approach obviates the need for an inquiry into the ways in 
which Black women’s problems affect Black men and the community 
as a whole. In reducing Black women’s problems to subsidiary conse- 
quences of Black men’s problems, Smitherman prepares the way for 
her insistence that patriarchal structures are not part of the difficulties 
faced by Black women or the Black community. While acknowledg- 
ing that Black men might “display sexist attitudes,” Smitherman goes 
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on to insist that this is not the same thing as “the practice of patri- 
archy,” since the latter “requires power on a grand scale and control 
of the nation’s institutions.” In this way, her approach simultaneously 
condemns and trivializes Black feminist perspectives, dismissing 
them as a mere “seductive trap.” 

Smitherman simply overlooks the ways in which many groups of 
people may benefit from social structures that privilege their inter- 
ests, even as they suffer as a result of other social structures that do 
not treat them fairly. She disregards the possibility that Black men 
might enjoy patriarchal privilege—men run, for example, most of the 
key institutions in the Black community—even as they suffer many 
serious consequences as a result of racism. Her claim that Black men 
are incapable of practicing patriarchy because they lack “power on a 
grand scale and control over the nation’s institutions” is no more 
plausible than the claim that white women are incapable of practicing 
racism because it is white men and not white women who “control 
the nation’s institutions,” a claim that I suspect Smitherman would 
find unacceptable despite its similar logic. 

Even more disturbing than the subtle ways in which Smitherman 
marginalizes Black women’s racial experiences, however, is the way 
in which the exclusion of Black women and a feminist agenda from 
the call for the March was left unaddressed by voices that are often 
some of the most progressive voices in the Black community. For ex- 
ample, in his article “Why I’m Marching in Washington,'® Cornel 
West's discussion implies that the only problem confronting progres- 
sives in their decision to support the March is whether they should 
collaborate with Farrakhan. While insisting on his commitment to op- 
pose patriarchy, West fails to pose explicit questions about the ways 
in which women and feminist issues were excluded from the agenda 
of the March. Thus he avoids having to address the question of how 
his opposition to patriarchy is compatible with his attendance at the 
March. These concerns completely disappear and are replaced by a 
series of reasons designed to justify political cooperation with Far- 
rakhan. West argues that “standing on the sidelines” would be to 
“yield the terrain to Minister Farrakhan,” allowing him to go unchal- 
lenged in an important political setting. Moreover, he insists that both 
he and Farrakhan “agree on highlighting [B]lack suffering.” Yet after 
allowing West to help promote the March, Farrakhan completely si- 
lenced him at the March by not providing him with an opportunity to 
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speak to the assembled gathering, and the exclusion of the perspec- 
tives of a wide range of Black feminist men and women, as well as the 
marginalization of feminist issues at the March, painted a picture of 
suffering that omitted more than half the members of the Black com- 
munity. 

West's insistence that “if white supremacy can be reduced to a 
minimum, then patriarchy, homophobia and anti-Semitism can be 
lessened in [B]lack America” comes dangerously close to the argu- 
ment that patriarchy, homophobia, and anti-Semitism in Black com- 
munities are merely “symptoms,” “effects,” or, as Smitherman im- 
plies, “by-products” of white supremacy, phenomena that can be 
spontaneously undermined when white supremacy is challenged. 
Such an insistence disregards the fact that some challenges to white 
supremacy, such as Farrakhan’s, simultaneously defend and reinforce 
patriarchy, homophobia, and anti-Semitism rather than contribute to 
their demise. 

Surely someone of West's intellectual stature is familiar with sim- 
ilar arguments put forward by doctrinaire feminists who contend that 
patriarchy is the fundamental human problem.” For such theorists, 
patriarchy is the paradigmatic form of oppression, out of which the 
problems of racism, class bigotry, homophobia, and so on emerge. 
West—the author of Race Matters—undoubtedly would not counte- 
nance the idea that racism is simply an outgrowth of patriarchy. It is, 
therefore, difficult to comprehend why he implies that, once white 
supremacy and its racist consequences have been reduced to a mini- 
mum, then issues of patriarchy, homophobia and anti-Semitism will 
necessarily be reduced within the Black community. Furthermore, 
one wonders why he would imply, for example, that Black women 
must await the diminution of white supremacy before they can hope 
to live lives free of problems such as domestic violence and rape. 

Whether articulated by Farrakhan, Smitherman, or West, such vi- 
sions suggest a need to prioritize the problems of men over those of 
women in a context where both men and women face a series of ur- 
gent problems. Moreover, not only are such rankings empirically un- 
founded; they set up a “contestation for racial space” that ejects Black 
women’s issues from the discursive space in which community prob- 
lems are articulated, and they falsely suggest that there is not enough 
room for attention to the problems of both Black men and Black 
women. 
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CONCLUSION 


As Black Americans, we must pursue a vision of politics that is as 
empathetic and attentive to the lives of my two mothers as it is to my 
own life. Yet the politics of the March treated women like my two 
mothers as social outcasts at best. In a sense, they were treated as 
causes of the “pathology of the Black family.” In thinking about the 
paths my two mothers took, some might well stigmatize and blame 
Gertrude for her choices and see only virtue in Eva’s choices. But I 
reject such easy, simplistic, and false interpretations of their lives. 
Both women were faced with enormous obstacles and limited alter- 
natives. And, despite all the rhetoric condemning them, women like 
my natural mother are not the source of the decay in the Black com- 
munity, and my adoptive mother’s tremendous sacrifices are not the 
solution for it. 

Louis Farrakhan’s rhetoric surrounding the March does not fully 
confront the realities of day-to-day life for women like Gertrude and 
Eva. But, then, neither does the rhetoric of Geneva Smitherman or 
Cornel West in the context of their defenses of the call for the March. 
They all offer patriarchal solutions for problems that often reflect the 
crippling underside of patriarchy. But patriarchy, even in its benevo- 
lent forms, was never the solution. The solution for both Black men 
and women lies elsewhere. It lies in the struggle for an inclusive poli- 
tics and the emergence within the Black community of a social move- 
ment that focuses on the complex ways in which issues of race, class, 
gender, and sexual orientation work together to endanger the lives of 
both Black men and Black women. 
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Sadomasochism and the Colorline 


Reflections on the Million Man March 


Anthony Paul Farley 


The world of the spectacle has reached its apogee. New forms of 
resistance are beginning to break out everywhere. These are any- 
thing but well known since the whole point of spectacle is to por- 
tray universal and hypnotic submission. But resistance exists and 
is spreading. 

—Anonymous! 


ADDICTION IS THE watchword of our age. We are addicted to im- 
ages of ourselves. We gaze upon the spectacle of our assigned identi- 
ties, and we are transfixed by the images we have been ordered to be- 
come. These orders, like our aching hunger to fulfill them, seem to 
come from everywhere and nowhere at once. Power’s mechanism 
hides itself in our oppression sickness. The colorline is the object of 
our most desperate desires. As we gaze upon the colorline, we en- 
counter ourselves, black and white together, as racialized beings. The 
spectacle of the colorline fills us with itself, and we become its justifi- 
cation. 

Whiteness is nothing more than an addiction to the spectacle of 
black inferiority. Yesterday, that spectacle was produced through the 
humiliation of segregation. Today, that same spectacle is produced 
through the manufacture of actual inferiority through neosegrega- 
tion. That is, yesterday’s segregation statutes were an accusation of 
inferiority, while today’s neosegregation statutes are intended to pro- 
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duce inferiority. The spectacle of the real has replaced the spectacle 
of realism. 

The production of the spectacle under today’s neosegregation 
regime is a three-part process. First, black inferiority is produced 
through myriad oppressive institutional and cultural devices. Second, 
the fact of production is denied by the producers. Finally, the product 
of this oppression, the black body, is made to perform its so-called 
natural inferiority as its white audience gazes upon the spectacle. Just 
as the consumption of spectacle can become an addiction, the produc- 
tion of spectacle can become an addiction. The black body, once 
formed to perform its inferiority, has now been made to enjoy its per- 
formance. Stability, in any oppressive regime, is a result of this com- 
ing together of the torturer and the tortured, of force and pleasure. 

It is a story as old as the colorline. Whites have been willing to 
pledge their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor to the main- 
tenance of the colorline. Whites invest, without limit, in a criminal-in- 
dustrial complex that produces black recidivism and an education 
bureaucracy that produces black illiteracy. The latter spectacle, of 
course, speeds the plow with regard to the former and vice versa. The 
spectacle of millions of black men in chains places a black face on 
criminality, just as the spectacle of millions of unemployed black men 
places a black face on incompetence. It is only by watching these 
forced performances in blackface that whites are able to see whiteness 
as law abiding and competent. Whites need images of black abjection 
in order to see themselves as white. Whiteness is the moment of ad- 
diction. This ecstatic moment, the moment of capture, the moment of 
the spectacle, is like heroin. Like heroin, whiteness is a form of pleas- 
ure. It is a peculiar drug, however, in that it is produced only through 
the black body’s time on the cross. Our blood, as it turns bitter from 
anger and frustration or bleeds into the asphalt because of frustrated 
anger, is their narcotic. 

Under neosegregation, blacks are made to perform a more com- 
plicated role in the production of the spectacle upon which whites de- 
pend for their whiteness. The spectacle of our modern Golgotha gives 
the black body two crosses to bear: the criminal’s and the minstrel’s. 
Ineffective civil rights statutes guarantee that white racism will leave 
blacks the last hired and the first fired. These statutes, however, pur- 
port to be effective. Why, then, do the heathen rage? Those who ac- 
cept that the statutes are effective can only conclude that blacks must 
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really be inferior. That is, if no one comes forward to claim the victory 
that the Reverend Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., is said to have won, 
then it means that blacks are truly children of a lesser god. Today’s 
civil rights statutes do not produce equality; rather, they function to 
produce the illusion of equality. In the light of this illusion, black 
poverty appears to be a result of black inferiority. “You have equal 
rights, so why are you still at the bottom?” a white nation sneers, 
bloated by its feast on our blood and flesh. Their delicious “fact” of 
black inferiority is the end result of the minstrelization process. 

The first crucification is complete; we can turn to the next. On the 
next cross we see the criminal. He is there for the same reason as the 
first—because the colorline needs him. The minstrel inspires pity, and 
pity inspires charity and charity transforms. Charity is, therefore, 
dangerous to a color-lined order of things. Charity must have a limit: 
enter the black criminal. Black criminality is the point at which white 
pity turns to contempt. Our hallucinogenic war on drugs has been 
fought to build this second cross. 

White America desires black criminality. James Baldwin, over 
twenty-five years ago, began an “Open Letter” to Angela Y. Davis by 
declaring: 


One might have hoped that, by this hour, the very sight of chains on 
Black flesh, or the very sight of chains, would be so intolerable a 
sight for the American people, and so unbearable a memory, that 
they would themselves spontaneously rise up and strike off the 
manacles. But, no, they appear to glory in their chains; now, more 
than ever, they appear to measure their safety in chains and 
corpses.” 


They glory in their chains and use their pseudofear of criminality to 
mask their titillation before the spectacle. The body of the black crim- 
inal is produced, in fantasy, in enticing crime drama after drama. In 
living rooms everywhere we see the counterrevolution televised. 
Whites luxuriate in the spectacle paradise of television as they gaze 
upon their Others. “Look, a Nigger! why, it doesn’t even deserve free- 
dom—what a savage! Ahhh, the duties and burdens of whiteness . . .” 

We live in the videodrome. The body of the black criminal is pro- 
duced, in fact and not just fantasy, in ghetto after ghetto after ghetto. 
The savage inequities of urban schools, the flat asphalt oceans of anti- 
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opportunity that are our cities, the monuments to abandonment that 
rise up from those asphalt waters in the form of hideous undermain- 
tained yet overoccupied tenements along with ostentatiously vacant 
buildings, the literally toxic environments—whirlwinds of trash, the 
anti-aesthetic of consumer-culture neon, brain-damaging lead paint, 
brain-damaging antiblack newspapers, magazines, novels, films, and 
television programs, air heavy with roach fecal matter and other con- 
taminants, the endless supply of deadly firearms, the ubiquity of ra- 
zorwire, windowless high walls and guard dogs, the cacophony of 
car alarms and police sirens, and the semioticity of it all. Everyone 
knows these details are carefully arranged to garland the black body 
with disdain. Doing this to ourselves, however, can feel like freedom. 
When we are lucky, death may deliver us from this imitation of life. 

Let the black body choose to attack itself through crime and 
watch as infinite resources are made available to educate its self-ha- 
tred. A prosecutor and a defense lawyer, a judge and a court recorder, 
a psychiatrist and a probation officer, a U.S. marshall and a city detec- 
tive, a jury of near-peers and a galley of friends and strangers, and 
oak-lined courtroom in a beautiful courthouse, and, finally, a room of 
one’s own in prison will all be made available, for free, to the black 
body that heeds its master’s voice and turns against itself through 
crime. This process educates the black body that it is criminal—the 
criminal justice system produces recidivism and nothing else. Thus, 
the system produces the very spectacle—black criminality—upon 
which it relies to justify its existence. 

These twins—“Sambo” (the Minstrel) and “Bigger Thomas” (the 
Criminal)—are both fictions made flesh only by the process of spec- 
tacularization. The spectacle is both the origin and the justification of 
the colorline. Things could not be otherwise, for it is only by means of 
the spectacle that whites become and remain white. And it is only by 
means of the spectacle that blacks become and remain black. Each of 
these colors is a script that we are forced to perform. 

The race-pleasure experienced by whites is a sadistic pleasure in 
that it can be produced only by the pain experienced by those whom 
the system marks as black. Under classic segregation, signs such as 
“Whites Only” accomplished the marking. Under modern neosegre- 
gation, the segregated are made to mark themselves. I am speaking 
today of millions of bodies made to perform the work of spectacle 
production by a nation addicted to whiteness. How does the ordeal 
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work? Urban areas are first strip-mined of opportunities of any kind 
and left, quite literally, toxic with lead paint, carbon dioxide, rat and 
roach fecal matter, and a host of other organic and inorganic 
pathogens. These urban areas, defoliated as if to reveal some secret 
Ho Chi Minh trail, are then marked as bantustans for black bodies. I 
call these areas, collectively, the Neocolony or Golgotha. Black bodies 
are then banished, like lepers, to the Neocolony. Not every black body 
resides in the Neocolony; however, those that exist in other sites are, 
like plague victims in the Middle Ages, quarantined. Let a black body 
move through a white-identified space and watch the enforcers of the 
quarantine, police and private citizens alike, move into action and 
use their prophylactic suspicions to prevent the black plague from 
crossing the colorline. Thus the stage is set for the peculiar passion 
play required of blacks by whites, the performance of spectacle. 

The colorline is the boundary of a site of production: the Neo- 
colony is not simply a wasteland. The Neocolony, which simultane- 
ously exists in the nonspaces of banishment and quarantine, is a fac- 
tory. The black body is made to produce the spectacle of its own 
degradation. The bodies within the Neocolony are turned, each 
against the other, by the very desperation of the situation. In a mass 
surrender to their torturers they often become that which their mas- 
ters require them to be: inferior. Black criminality and black incompe- 
tence are not accidents; rather, they are demands. We should think of 
them as production orders, or stage directions, from white America to 
the Neocolony. 

The auction block of the fin de siècle videodrome has replaced its 
wooden predecessor. A nation addicted to our suffering washes its 
hands of our blood by forcing us to nail ourselves to its cross. We nail 
ourselves to its cross every time we view our problem as ourselves. In 
our conversation, a conversation from one cross to the other, we say, 
“education is the key,” as though education will open the doors to op- 
portunity in a caste system. We say, “we've got to stop killing each 
other,” as though inverted violence was not the sine qua non of a 
caste system. We, as Sambo, say to ourselves that if we could only re- 
cite the Constitution, like yesterday’s prayerful civil rights Negroes 
as they stood before the white voting registrars, somehow the nails 
would be removed from our palms. We, as Bigger Thomas, say to our- 
selves that if we could only resist the temptation to lash out at our 
spectacle-shrouded brothers and sisters, somehow the crown of 
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thorns would be removed from our heads. As our dried voices whis- 
per together, Good Negro and Bad, an entire nation is rinsed white by 
our blood. And it all takes place on television. 

Resistance is futile. It is futile so long as it takes place in a context 
that renders it intelligible to the system. That which makes sense, that 
which is not a Zen slap in the face, is already defeated by the terrible 
anticipatory logic of hierarchy. Hierarchy begets the very struggles 
that are raised up against it. Are you oppressed because you are low 
caste? Gather together your brethren in caste and demand caste 
rights. Demand equal rights. Negotiate for a new era of understand- 
ing. Fine, and when you have changed the hearts and minds of your 
masters, look up at the banner of caste under which you have fought. 
Are you still a creature of caste? Frankenstein’s monster, enslaved to 
the apostrophe long after the death of the physician who stitched him 
together. Who made you this creature of caste? The system against 
which one fights is within and without. Revolution must involve a 
destruction of one’s self and one’s context. Revolution is total. Revo- 
lution is a break with reality: 


When you started in January, did you ever think this movement would be- 
come so great and would capture all of Mexico? 

What would you have thought if I had said to you on December 31, 
“Tomorrow morning we’re going to launch an attack on eight 
municipalities. We’re going to start a war with the objective of 
overthrowing the Mexican government and installing a transition 
government that would hold free and fair elections.” If I had said 
that “we’re going to have ten thousand people in arms, and have 
many more in reserve,” what would you say to me? 

You're crazy. 

Exactly. You’d say that armed struggle doesn’t work anymore, that 
we'd never be able to win, etc. It’s not a logical thing to do. But 
there are things you can’t understand until they happen (he 
laughs). 


The outcome of a revolution cannot be predicted or charted because 
revolution requires the destruction of the very basis of predictions 
and charts: revolution requires the destruction of the spectacle. And 
it is only within the spectacle that the weary drama of the status 
quo becomes real. Any strike against a spectacle, armed or other- 
wise, is a strike against reality as it is experienced by our masters. 
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In revolution we discover that the world we have only been dream- 
ing about is as real as the moment we wake from the collective night- 
mare we have been having about ourselves. The Million Man March 
was, perhaps, the first subversive wave of a movement as yet un- 
named. 


Come, then, comrades; it would be as well to decide at once to 
change our ways. We must shake off the heavy darkness into which 
we were plunged, and leave it behind.* 


The March was an expression of this need to change everything all at 
once. 

The Million Man March was a General Strike against the race- 
pleasure system. For one day, there was a refusal to cooperate in the 
production of the Spectacle. For one day, the distribution of race- 
pleasure was halted. For one day, the native bearers put down their 
burdens. For one day, the curtain was drawn on the performance 
upon which the libidinal-economy of the colorline depends. For one 
day, the native bearers formed One Big Union. For one day, the soci- 
ety of the spectacle stood still. That one day may lead to others. 


OUR BODIES, OURSELVES 


Today every one of us knows that criminality is not the consequence 
of the hereditary character of the Algerian, nor of the organization of 
his nervous system. The Algerian war, like all wars of national liber- 
ation, brings to the fore the true protagonists. In the colonial context, 
as we have already pointed out, the natives fight among themselves. 
They tend to use each other as a screen, and each hides from his 
neighbor the national enemy. 

—Frantz Fanon 


Conversion is most valuable if it throws a revealing light not only 
across our own past, but across the social life of which we are part, 
and makes our repentance a vicarious sorrow for all. The prophets 
felt so about the sins of their nation. Jesus felt so about Jerusalem 
and Paul about unbelieving Israel. 

—wWalter Rauschenbusch® 
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Sunday afternoon, October, 15, 1995, found me blinded by the dou- 
ble-light of the cathode-ray tube of my television and the pixel screen 
of my laptop computer. It seemed that every time I looked up from 
my computer, there on the TV screen was another black person de- 
nouncing the Million Man March. When Congressman Gary Franks 
of Connecticut, a black Republican, appeared on the television to de- 
nounce the March, the scales fell from my eyes, and in the next mo- 
ment I was on the next train to Washington, D.C. 

I had initially mocked the Million Man March and Day of Atone- 
ment. I did not want to attend a men’s-only march, and I did not want 
to atone for anything. I had enthusiastically attended the March for 
Women’s Equality and Women’s Lives on April 9, 1989, but this did 
not seem to promise the same happy experience. I am glad that I 
changed my mind. The event may have been a new moment in the 
history of the body. 

The gender-segregation policy was part of the performative na- 
ture of the Million Man March. The black body is a “phobogenic ob- 
ject, a stimulus to anxiety.”’ The black body’s availability for the 
amusement park thrill is at the core of the race-pleasure experience of 
American life. The black woman, like the black man, is a phobogenic 
object with its own history of objectification. Black men and women 
together would have been trangressive in a way that would not have 
constituted an antispectacle. Women and men together would have 
made the march a family affair. A black family march would have 
been another civil rights protest, not an antispectacle. 

The antispectacle of a million black men was shocking. We 
shocked ourselves by appearing in such miraculous numbers, pro- 
ducing the largest march in the history of this nation. We shocked 
ourselves by not frightening each other. The race-pleasure economy 
of colorline depends upon the idea that black men can exist only in 
shackles or in riots. We were neither shackled nor rioting. We were, 
thus, no longer providing the spectacle of the black body. 

The “Day of Atonement” theme gave the Million Man March a 
feminist edge: 


[W]e dare to atone . . . for not resisting as much as we can sexist 
ideas and practices in society and in our own relations and failing to 
uphold the principles of equal rights, partnership and responsibility 
of men and women in life, love and struggle.® 
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This feminist edge came from the recognition that black men, not 
black women, have served as the primary agents of white power in 
the Neocolony. Black men, not black women, have most enthusiasti- 
cally embraced “domestic” antiwoman violence, public fratricidal ul- 
traviolence, sexuality-without-caring, reproduction-without-parent- 
ing, illiteracy, narcotics, and habitual unemployment. Black men have 
played the role and enjoyed it—we have been the primary conduits 
by which white power has entered the black community. In the words 
of the Mission Statement, “some of the most acute problems facing 
the Black community are those posed by Black males who have not 
stood up.”’ The Day of Atonement was an attempt, by over one mil- 
lion black men, to recognize our complicity in the creation and main- 
tenance of the colorline.’” It would have been a mistake to attempt a 
gender-integrated March before the men had acknowledged the sin of 
patriarchy. Perhaps, just perhaps, now that sexism in the Neocolony 
has been so publically decried, we will begin to listen to those who 
would lead us out of patriarchy. 

The Day of Atonement was a conversion experience. It marked the 
beginning, perhaps, of a new social gospel: “Conversion has usually 
been conceived as a break with our own sinful past. But in many cases 
it is also a break with the sinful past of a social group.”" This new 
gospel recognizes that the wife-beater and other practitioners of inti- 
mate terrorism,” the “gangsta,” the “player,” the “deadbeat dad,” the 
high-school dropout, the addict, the pusher, and the willfully unem- 
ployed are all forms of pleasure-in-submission to white fantasies by 
embracing the black role. The Mission Statement makes this point clear: 


6. ... we dare to atone: 

a. for all our offenses, intentional and unintentional, against 
the Creator, others and the creation, especially those of- 
fenses caused by accepting the worst and the weakest con- 
ceptions of ourselves; 

b. for not always following the best teachings of our spiritual 
and ethical traditions of Islam, Christianity, Judaism (He- 
brewism), Maat, Yoruba, Akan, Kawaida and all others; 
and sacrificing and ignoring the spiritual and ethical in 
pursuit of material things; 

c. for over-focusing on the personal at the expense of the col- 
lective needs of our families and our people; 
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d. for collaborating in our own oppression by embracing 
ideas, institutions and practices which deny our human 
dignity, limit our freedom and dim or disguise the spark of 
divinity in all of us; 

e. for failing to contribute in a sustained and meaningful way 
to the struggle of our people for freedom and justice, and 
to the building of the moral community in which we all 
want to live; 

7. And thus we commit and recommit ourselves on this day and 
afterwards to constantly strive to be better persons, live fuller 
and more meaningful lives, build strong, loving and egalitarian 
families, and struggle to make our community and world a bet- 
ter place in which to live. 


Adolph Reed, a critic of the Million Man March, writes that “this was 
the first protest in history in which people gathered to protest them- 
selves.”'* Reed, through sarcasm, misses the point. Minstrelization 
and criminalization are realities. The colorline does transform bodies 
into fantasies. People do become that which their oppressors would 
like them to be. Atonement for one’s complicity in the creation of an 
abject object-self does not mean that one is “shifting the discussion 
away from public policy to victim-blaming underclass ideology.” 
Reed confuses de-Minstrelization and de-Criminalization with blam- 
ing the victim. 

Each of these identities, no less than United States Supreme Court 
Justice Clarence Thomas and Bigger Thomas, Willie Horton, and 
Gunga Din, or any other “responsible” or “irresponsible” member of 
the subaltern community, is a mask that, to use Claude Mackay’s 
words, “grins and lies.” Every nonrevolutionary identity formation is 
a form of self-willed enslavement to the race-pleasure system. The 
race-pleasure economy of neocolonial order depends upon the coop- 
eration of the native bearers. 

I was reminded of a day in Washington, D.C., perhaps in 1991, 
when I was still working as an Assistant United States Attorney. On 
that white winter day I had a surreal moment on the Metro. I was the 
only man among about forty people on the car until a slightly wobbly 
twenty-something Rastafarian got on board. He surveyed the bus 
filled with women and said, “Where are all the men?” He answered 
his own question, “Everybody’s in jail.” 
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The Rastafarian then began a short sermon: “Babylon is right 
here, right now. Pharoah is right here, right now.” All of the women 
on the train nodded or spoke, “That's right,” in assent. The Rastafar- 
ian had revealed the way in which the colorline had invaded all of 
our lives. The “crimefighters” at the United States Attorneys Office, 
myself included, were colonizers. Our work, as colonial agents, was 
to manufacture recidivism and implant it in black, latino, and poor 
white bodies. We cloaked the dirty pleasures of this task in the rheto- 
ric of crimefighting. When pressed, of course, we drugwarriors ad- 
mitted the hallucinogenic nature of our war. That is, we admitted that 
our tactics increased the very problem we were ostensibly combating. 
We were the midwives of spectacle in drugwarrior drag. And the 
spectacle, the object of our midwifery, reproduced itself in the hearts 
and minds of all its observers. Happily, the Million Man March was 
an open event with room even for me. 

The Million Man March was an ecumenical event that showed 
startling, new possiblilties for coalition building. The morning began 
with a Muslim prayer call in Arabic. I, like at least one million other 
marchers on the Mall that day, am neither Muslim nor Arabic, but, as 
a so-called black man, the foreign makes me feel at home. The unfa- 
miliar is welcoming when, in the words of Gil Scott Heron, “home is 
where the hatred is.” 

No one was carrying an American flag. I saw dozens of banners 
that day—Jamaican, Guyanese, African, Pan-African, Black National- 
ist, and the red, gold, and green of the Rastafari—everything but the 
red, white, and blue of the U.S.A. The Mission Statement also ex- 
pressed this turning away from symbols of oppression like the flag of 
the United States of America and a subversion of symbols of oppres- 
sion like the Mall: 


Finally, we call on the government and the country to recognize and 
respond positively to the fact that U.S. society is not a finished white 
product but an unfinished and ongoing multicultural project and 
that each people has both the right and responsibility to speak their 
own special cultural truth and to make their own unique contribu- 
tion to how this society is reconceived and reconstructed.'® 


The spirit of disloyalty and pleasure-in-exile were unequivocal. 
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We were united by the absence of our masters. I flashed back to 
the Middle Ages of my imagination, and it seemed as though the 
Christian infidels had fled and we ruled Jerusalem, for a day. Stand- 
ing there in that temporary autonomous zone, I experienced Wash- 
ington, D.C., as a free person, for the first time.!” We all did. “Nobody 
wanted to let go of what we’d had there. What we’d had was a fleet- 
ing wonderful moment of what you might call ‘community.’”!% De- 
construction was the basis of that “fleeting wonderful moment” of 
community: 


There is doubtless this irrepressible desire for “community” to form, 
Derrida says . . . “but also to know its limit—and for its limit to be its 
opening.” There is an “irrepressible desire” for people of common 
purpose to join hands, for women and men who have “dedicated,” 
which means “given,” themselves to an end or purpose, to come to- 
gether, convenire. One might even dream of a community of dream- 
ers who come together to dream of what is to come. Responding to 
this irrepressible desire, we might say that a “community” in decon- 
struction would always have to be what he calls “another commu- 
nity,” “an open quasi-community,” which is of course always a “com- 
munity to come” and a “community without community.” A com- 
munity for Derrida ought always to be marked precisely and 
paradoxically by an exposure to a “tout autre [that] escapes or resists 
the community,” something that “appeals for another community.” 1° 


Each moment in the antispectacular society is defined by its anticipa- 
tion of the next moment, the moment that resists this turn of the 
kalaidescope in favor of the next. The Day of Atonement was an an- 
ticipation of a community to come and a deconstruction of the com- 
munity that gathered on the Mall. At the cusp of the twenty-first cen- 
tury, no less than in the midst of the nineteenth, “To have its sins for- 
given mankind has only to declare them to be what they really are.””° 

The most amazing moment came when the organizers of the 
March announced their intent to gather a collection to defray ex- 
penses. It began inauspiciously with a depressingly mainstream re- 
quest to wave one dollar in the air. The millions of dollars were meant 
to show us a sign of what is possible if we abandon the philosophy of 
possessive individualism. This was mildly interesting. The March 
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organizers then began to collect donations. The harvest was plentiful, 
but the gatherers were few. What happened next was nothing short of 
miraculous. In a spontaneous display of love, trust, and solidarity, 
people began passing fistfuls of dollars, from friend to friend and 
stranger to stranger, in the direction of the collection bags and buck- 
ets, each to each with total assurance. 

The loudest cheers of the day came when Jesse Jackson an- 
nounced that “Newt Gingrich and Clarence Thomas organized the 
March.” Jackson had also warned of the latest mutation of the prison- 
industrial complex, privatization. The open secret of the criminal jus- 
tice system’s manufacture of criminality was contested. The same in- 
vestors who were loath to leave Apartheid South Africa are now turn- 
ing to invest in the incarceration of American blacks. 

Finally, what escaped the notice of many was the role of the Na- 
tion of Islam in organizing this momentous event. The black commu- 
nity is a largely Christian community. It is also an open community, 
and so it was that hundreds of Christians found themselves at the 
March without any spirit of contradiction. The Nation of Islam is 
widely recognized for its salvation of many thousands gone. A 
church composed of “catchers in the rye,” it has fashioned a theology 
of rescue, the rescue of the “many thousands gone” the way of drug 
abuse, violence, and criminality. It performs this rescue, it is true, out 
of an essentialist vision of race, gender, and sexuality, but it performs 
nevertheless. Perhaps, despite itself, it has rescued the black body 
from its identity as the black body. 

The Million Man March and Day of Atonement was a mass ex- 
perience of the black body recognizing itself as a fetish object. The 
fetish object that recognizes itself as a fetish is no longer object but 
subject. Our ecstatic embrace of pathological narratives has shown 
us our own power over ourselves. Our pleasure in the theatrical 
labor of race-pleasure provision through the erasure of millenia of 
social scripting has set us free. As a result of this “work done at the 
limit of ourselves,” we are in “the position of beginning again.” Jean 
Genet uses the expression “entre chien et loup (literally, between dog 
and wolf, that is dusk, when the two can’t be distinguished)” to de- 
scribe: 


The hour in which—and it’s a space rather than a time—every being 
becomes his own shadow, and thus something other than himself. 
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The hour of metamorphoses, when people half hope, half fear that a 
dog will become a wolf. The hour comes down to us from the Mid- 
dle Ages, when country people believed that transformation might 
happen at any moment.”! 


Genet uses this expression in Prisoner of Love, his chronicle of his 
times spent with the Black Panthers and the Palestinian Liberation 
Organization, to portray the space in which the Fedayeen and the 
Panthers lived their entire lives. I use this expression, “between a dog 
and a wolf,” to portray the present situation of the black body in 
America. The Million Man March created a new space in which the 
black body could become something other than itself. As objects, we 
were limited to the script written by our oppressors. As subjects, we 
can create a new history. We can refuse to be what we are. Nothing is 
forbidden, and everything is possible. 

It does not matter that the Million Man March and Day of Atone- 
ment lacked a specific program. There are too many programs: 


[T]he formation of oneself as a thinker and a moral agent, which de- 
velops only through historical struggles, must be understood as the 
creation of a work of art rather than the execution of a program. The 
energy of that work of art is an ecstasy, a transcendence of man and 
self.?? 


The art of identity formation cannot be reduced to a program: 


It should be re-affirmed that the creation of a counterculture, in itself 
a haphazard, chancy and unpredictable affair, has profound political 
implications. For while the Establishment, with its flair for survival, 
can ultimately absorb policies, no matter how radical or anarchistic, 
. . . how long can it withstand the impact of an alien culture?—a cul- 
ture that is destined to create a new kind of man?” 


The situation created on the Mall made possible the emergence of a 
desire “so new that it is but an intuition in the collective heart.” It 
was a complicated subversion of the spectacle of the native bearer. An 
impossible object entered the videodrome, the antispectacle of the 
Neocolony not turned against itself. The colorline cannot exist with- 
out its willfully degraded subalterns. The subaltern identity, the black 
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body, may no longer exist. A new identity seems to be taking shape 
around desires the colorline cannot satisfy. The black body has un- 
moored itself from both the negative constraints of biopower and the 
positive constraints of pleasure-in-submission, and no one knows 
what the painting of tomorrow will look like.” 
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“Marchin’ On” 


Toward a Politics for the Twenty-First Century 


Ronald S. Sullivan, Jr., and Eddie S. Glaude, Jr. 


Secret griefs are even more cruel than public miseries. 
—Voltaire! 


We have come to the end of a language and are now about the busi- 
ness of forging a new one. For we have survived, children, the very 
last white country the world will ever see. 

—James Baldwin? 


THE “LEGACY” OF the Million Man March is ambiguous. A few 
years have passed, and we are not quite sure what was accomplished. 
Some claim that the decrease in violent crime, particularly black-on- 
black crime, in most of our major cities is a result of the March, while 
others see the swell in local activity among African American men as 
an effect of the gathering. But we are not sure if either of those trends 
can be attributed to the March. We are certain of only two things: that 
a large number, be it four hundred thousand or one million black peo- 
ple? (we'll not argue about whose count is right), showed up on Octo- 
ber 16, 1995, and that this huge number of people, gathering to atone 
for their sins, signaled a significant and troubling shift in African 
American political culture. 

The Million Man March confronted us explicitly with the limits of 
two traditional forms of political engagement for late-twentieth-cen- 
tury black America. First, there was the act of marching itself—the 
actual movement of black bodies in public space, which has been so 
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much a part of the African American political tradition. Unlike 
marches in the past, no serious transgression of the organization of 
public space occurred during the Million Man March. Ironically, if 
there was any transgression at all, it was the fact that there was no 
disorder. 

Second, there was the rhetoric of a particular form of black na- 
tionalism articulated by the Nation of Islam. During the March, the 
Nation of Islam attempted to position itself as a viable, mainstream 
political option. This was a significant political move; up until then, 
the Nation of Islam found its power on the margins of mainstream 
political debate, refusing to address the policies of the nation-state 
through traditional channels. Instead, its rhetorical stance was a fiery 
antijeremiad: a prophecy of the inevitable fall of America.’ This 
prophecy trades on a deep-seated pessimism about the possibility of 
racial justice in America. The context of the Million Man March, how- 
ever, diluted the power of the Nation of Islam’s antijeremiad. After 
all, Minister Farrakhan was standing on the steps of the U.S. Capitol, 
and his message, in some ways, offered salvation to America. 


THE POLITICS OF MARCHING 


Marching has played an important role in the African American tradi- 
tion of dissent. One of the first acts of the emancipated slave was to 
walk. Caught up in the emotion that was their new-found freedom, 
some slaves walked to find lost siblings. Others moved about aim- 
lessly, enjoying the freedom of movement and self-possession. But 
the intrusion of these free black bodies into public space disrupted the 
way that space was organized. 

For generations, the South and the North responded to this dis- 
ruption by organizing public space in a way that would limit the 
movement of black bodies. The black codes, laughing barrels, and Jim 
and Jane Crow were all visible markers of how we were to comport 
ourselves in a domain that was not ours. The power of these black 
bodies, formally organized, walking arm-in-arm, and singing de- 
rived, in part, from the racist organization of the public domain. The 
peaceful interruption of that disciplining space by the mere move- 
ment of black bodies gave “the March” its subversive power. 
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No wonder marching has been so much a part of our dissenting 
tradition. When something major happened on a local, state, or na- 
tional level, we marched. We gathered up ourselves and invaded the 
public domain, expecting the invasion to yield results. But it was not 
always the case that our public display addressed the State. We often 
gathered to celebrate. Pinkster celebrations, Juneteenth gatherings, 
and July 5th picnics, just to name a few, were all public displays. 
Many of these celebrations had parades in which a cross-section of 
the black community would march through town. Drill teams would 
show off their new steps. Civic organizations would display them- 
selves to the town. This, of course, was not about the State, but it was 
certainly an invasion: black bodies acting out in a public domain cir- 
cumscribed by a racist culture. 

The Garvey movement presents an example of black bodies 
transgressing racialized spatial boundaries. Marcus Garvey under- 
stood the importance of dramatic display. Black people, Garvey be- 
lieved, needed to see pomp and circumstance from their own; it 
would instill in them a sense of pride and patriotism. His organiza- 
tion often marched through the streets of Harlem with drill teams, 
banners proclaiming the glory of the black nation and Garvey himself 
dressed in full imperial garb. Significantly, Garvey did not necessar- 
ily feel he was addressing the American nation-state. Rather, his pa- 
rades were meant to reflect his focus on the formation of the black na- 
tion. Celebratory marches, then, were only symbolic articulations of 
Garvey’s nationalist politics. They did not constitute political engage- 
ment in the traditional sense of the phrase. 

The Million Man March, on the other hand, conflated two distinc- 
tive modes of marching. It conflated the symbolism of black bodies 
acting out with the politics of black bodies marching for social 
change. The March did not evoke Garveyism, and it was only superfi- 
cially akin to the 1963 March on Washington, notwithstanding Minis- 
ter Farrakhan’s attempt to make the comparison: “I was visiting with 
the Honorable Elijah Muhammad as we watched [Martin Luther 
King’s] 1963 March on Washington. .. . He said that he saw too much 
frivolity, joking, and a picnic atmosphere. He said, ‘One day, Brother, 
I will call for a March on Washington.” Farrakhan’s answer to the fri- 
volity and joking was apparently to march not for civil rights legisla- 
tion but, rather, to atone for the sins of the black nation. In other 
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words, the March was convened not to address the actual policies of 
the nation-state (e.g., welfare reform or minimum mandatory sen- 
tencing) like the March on Washington in 1963 but, rather, to address 
black men. Why they were on the steps of the Capitol instead of the 
streets of Harlem or Southeast D.C. is beyond us. 

Well, not really. Everybody marches on Washington these days— 
women’s groups, gay and lesbian organizations, children’s rights ad- 
vocates, environmentalists. Yet it is less than clear that marching re- 
mains an effective means of black political expression, notwithstand- 
ing its growing popularity. Our point here is simply this: A form of 
protest that once had power for a particular community precisely because of 
the way in which public space was organized is no longer a persuasive vehi- 
cle for social and political argument. In the post-jim crow era, movement 
of black bodies loses its subversive potential because, legally, African 
Americans can walk anywhere they want. We suppose proving to the 
nation that black men can gather together and not kill one another or 
destroy property in the process is important, but we still hold that it 
is not equivalent to the power of the march in the context of racial 
segregation. Moreover, a march that looks like it is addressing the 
State—calling people from around the nation to D.C. and addressing 
hundreds of thousands of black folk from the steps of the Capitol— 
and doesn’t, compounds the problem. Why march to the nation’s cap- 
ital unless you are going to say something about its policies? This 
problem, we believe, rests in the rhetorical stance of the Nation of 
Islam—an organization that, until recently, condemned America to 
destruction. 


THE NATION OF ISLAM’S JEREMIAD 


Over the past decade, Minister Farrakhan has slowly moved the Na- 
tion of Islam from its separatist position toward mainstream political 
activity. His dramatic entry into the 1984 presidential campaign inau- 
gurated this shift. During the election, Minister Farrakhan registered 
to vote for the first time and urged his members to do so as well. After 
his own involvement in national politics, a number of Farrakhan’s 
ministers ran for local office. The national office in Chicago funneled 
moneys to support these candidates in an attempt to interject the Na- 
tion of Islam into the mainstream of black political life. Yet, in so 
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doing, the Nation of Islam relinquished its traditional rhetorical 
stance toward America, a language based in a deep-seated pessimism 
about the possibility of racial justice in America. 

In spite of this shift, in the context of the Million Man March, the 
Nation of Islam was quite effective in using the language of atone- 
ment to pose as a viable mainstream option because most of us take 
the issue of personal responsibility seriously. But the traditional 
rhetorical stance of the Nation of Islam inhibited the organization 
and, by extension, the March from connecting talk of responsibility 
directly to criticism of the policies of the State. The Nation of Islam 
believes that African Americans have a messianic destiny apart from 
or, better put, in opposition to the national mission of America. The 
organization has no faith in American democracy. America is not and 
cannot be a home for African Americans. It is Hell and inherently evil. 
As such, matters of responsibility are to be addressed as internal 
problems of the community, not as issues for redress by the State. 
Since it views the moral fate of America as sealed, the Nation of 
Islam’s concern remains only with the souls of a lost people—a lost 
black people. 

The Nation of Islam has always relied on medicinal language in 
speaking to black America: we are a sick people; we don’t know our- 
selves. It is the job of the prophet to turn us back to the true knowl- 
edge of our past and lead us to our future. But these efforts were al- 
ways couched, until recently, in the form of an antijeremiad. How- 
ever, in his address at the March, Minister Farrakhan astutely 
transformed the Nation of Islam’s antijeremiad into a traditional 
African American jeremiad. Like most African American political ora- 
tors, he warned whites of the impending judgment that was to come 
from the sin of slavery and continued racial discrimination unless 
America lived up to its stated ideals. 

The keynote speech, on one level, was all about America and 
what the country needed to do to avoid destruction. His subject was 
taken from the preamble to the American Constitution: what we need 
to do to move toward a more perfect union. Minister Farrakhan 
stated, “We're not gathered here to say all the evils of this nation. But 
we are gathered here to collect ourselves for a responsibility that God 
is placing on our shoulders to move this nation toward a more perfect 
union.” He placed black people in a messianic role—a chosen people 
who will call the chosen nation, America, back to its covenantal duty, 
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specifically, its duty to deal justly with African Americans. Minister 
Farrakhan very skillfully deployed the African American jeremiad to 
ground his intervention into mainstream political conversation. The 
power of the Nation of Islam’s antijeremiad gave way to an abiding 
faith in American democracy—something we have heard before, just 
not from the Nation of Islam! 


THE MARCH’S SIGNIFICANCE: BLACK 
POLITICAL PARTICIPATION 


If the March evidenced the inherent limits of modern-day marching 
and the rhetoric of pessimism, it also signaled a significant shift in 
African American political culture. The significance of the shift is this: 
at least hundreds of thousands of black Americans determined that condi- 
tions in this country were sufficiently disturbing that they were motivated 
to participate in what was to be one of the largest demonstration on the Capi- 
tol in this country’s history. This unprecedented desire to participate in 
such a politically significant and sensitive event demonstrates that 
the black community is ripe to effectively participate in the country’s 
political dialogue. We use the word “effectively” advisedly because, 
over the past thirty years, our participation in public discussions of 
import has been minimal and largely symbolic. The massive response 
of the black community to the March (despite the not-so-subtle media 
admonitions to stay home) showed a political will to act together, 
and, thus, the political potential for future collaborative efforts is 
nearly boundless. 

But, as we have stated and want to reiterate here, black folk 
marching in this modern-day polity is notably bereft of its historic 
subversive quality. This conclusion holds for the Million Man March 
as well. Yet, the March did signify the possibility for black subversive 
politics. The fact that one million black folk came to the March in 
spite of the media’s persistent and pointed attacks on Minister Far- 
rakhan’s central participation is evidence of a political independence 
too long needed in black political culture. Minister Farrakhan is, in all 
likelihood, the only political figure who could have drawn that many 
black people to a march. His appeal is indicative of our claim that 
most black Americans, at one time or another, have held an antijere- 
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miad—a belief almost inextricably associated, in the public imagina- 
tion, with the Nation of Islam. 

The mainstream political establishment largely condemned the 
March because of Minister Farrakhan’s leadership role. Many black 
women rightly criticized the gathering for not only limiting the 
March to black men but also for implicitly defining responsibility for 
the community in masculinist terms. Notwithstanding the media’s 
disapprobation and the Nation of Islam’s chauvinistic exclusion of 
women, black folk—men and women, young and old, rich and poor, 
mainstream and marginal—attended the March. Jesse Jackson, a con- 
summate mainstream politician, participated. Maya Angelou, Stevie 
Wonder, street gangs, church groups, college fraternities and sorori- 
ties, movie stars, sports figures, lawyers, secretaries, students, both 
the frictionally and consistently unemployed, professors, teachers, 
and preachers, just to name a few, decided to participate in the March. 

This degree of participation in the March is noteworthy because 
the circumstances of black folk’s political reality are dismal. In this 
nation’s broad political debate, the voices of black Americans are 
muffled or, if heard, largely ignored. The political habits of black 
America have become so automatic that our participation in the dem- 
ocratic process takes on the quality of what we are calling a political 
constant—the state of never affecting the otherwise unsteady, often 
changing, and variegated landscape of American politics. But the 
African American outpouring, largely in response to Minister Far- 
rakhan’s call, was unexpected, not so automatic, and, as we have 
stated, a significant shift in black political culture. 

Prior to the March, the potential for black folk acting together in a 
politically sophisticated manner was relegated to nostalgic memories 
of the Civil Rights Movement or feeble attempts to duplicate some 
present-day version of the 1960s revolution. But now, the March may 
have ushered in a new era of political activism among African Ameri- 
cans, particularly young people who had never before participated in 
a political event. The past three decades have shown that black folk 
suffered from an electoral inertia, stuck in political obscurity and un- 
able to fully participate in our democracy as civic equals because we 
have too long been a political constant. 

Another reference to recent presidential elections is illustrative of 
what we mean by the black community as a political constant. In 
1988, Jesse Jackson and Michael Dukakis were the Democratic front- 
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runners for the Democratic Party nomination. Jackson, once again, se- 
cured millions of votes and brought millions of first-time voters to the 
Democratic party. Dukakis, however, sought to secure the nomina- 
tion by ingratiating the so-called Reagan Democrats: they were con- 
servative; they hated the word “liberal” and anyone whom the media 
attached to it; and they equated Jesse Jackson with the atavistic return 
to big government, undisciplined spending, and a general erosion of 
America’s then current prosperity. 

Dukakis engaged in a cold political calculus to win the support of 
the Reagan Democrats, operating from two assumptions: (1) most of 
the Jackson democrats were black (i.e., political constants), and (2) the 
Reagan Democrats were political variables—Dukakis had to earn 
their votes. As such, Dukakis did all he could to distance himself from 
Jackson and any “liberal” agenda, which culminated in Dukakis’s 
choosing a running mate without even giving Jackson a courtesy call. 
In short, Dukakis very publicly embarrassed Jackson and, by exten- 
sion, the Jackson Democrats. We all remember Jackson’s countenance 
when reporters asked him what he thought of Dukakis’s choice for a 
running mate. Jackson, at once, was hurt and surprised; he didn’t 
know that a decision had been made. Despite all of the votes he had 
secured, Jackson was still excluded from the decision-making process. 

The equation Dukakis used in his political calculus proved cor- 
rect: no matter what he did, over ninety percent of the black voters 
would support him. We did. Because we had no recent history of act- 
ing in a politically independent way, our vote was taken for granted. 
Neither Dukakis nor any political party had to jockey for our votes 
because everybody knew what black voters would do. 

Before the March, it seemed doubtful that our community per- 
ceived that we had enough common issues to warrant collective ef- 
fort. Intraracial class disputes, if nothing else, represented a barrier to 
collective activity. The March, however, demonstrated that we do 
perceive some common issues, and we showed a political will to act 
in a way that was unexpected according to conventional wisdom. In 
the future, this can parlay into heretofore unavailable political capital 
that can be used to lobby for particular concessions from government 
and industry. The March, therefore, is symbolic of a potential for pas- 
sionate, lively action by a community thought to be on its political 
deathbed. 
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The significance of the March, then, is that it evinced a new polit- 
ical consciousness in black America that carries with it an amazing 
potential for directed, collective activity. This potential is important 
because the true currency of the modern-day polity is power. By 
power we simply mean the extent to which one influences the distri- 
bution of burdens and benefits among the citizenry. Clearly, “one per- 
son, one vote” is not an accurate description of the relative influence 
of citizens in the American constitutional democracy—small groups 
continue to exact influence on government to a degree that is dispro- 
portionate to their gross numbers. 

The question then becomes: How can black Americans enter an 
arena where power is the principal currency? Historically, we have 
been taught that the vote is the talismanic vehicle that will transport 
us to political relevancy. But this analysis suffers from a “means- 
ends” confusion. The goal or end of political participation should be 
meaningful access to the decision-making processes of government, 
that is, fair and proportional input into the decisions that control the 
distribution of burdens and benefits among the electorate—the ac- 
quisition of power. The vote is one means toward that end. To the ex- 
tent, however, that voting, in and of itself, does not lead to fair and 
proportional input into the decision-making apparatuses of govern- 
ment, our quest for meaningful access should not stop with voting. 
We have to supplement mere voting with additional, politically ma- 
ture devices that will provide entry into various decision-making 
arenas. 

Voting, alone, at the dusk of the twentieth century is no longer an 
effective surrogate for meaningful access to the governing process. 
Vocal minorities, wealthy donors, well-organized interest groups, 
and foreign nationals have all realized that power is the most valu- 
able political currency, and each of these groups has acquired access to 
a degree greater than their collective votes could buy. In fact, if the al- 
legations about the Chinese government's influence in the 1996 elec- 
tions are true, then people with no votes have gained access to the de- 
cision makers and, thus, the decision making in government. If black 
Americans are to gain meaningful access to government and become 
equal participants in political dialogue, we must harness the sort of 
energy exhibited at the March and use it in a morally defensible and 
politically efficacious manner. 
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THE MARCH’S FAILURES: A CONFUSED POLITICAL 
PROJECT AND THE NATION OF ISLAM’S 
LEADERSHIP ROLE 


Although the March evidenced mass black political mobilization and 
signaled a degree of black political independence, its political project 
was never clearly articulated. The exact purpose of the March re- 
mains an enigma. Although atonement ultimately became the stated 
purpose of the March, when Minister Farrakhan first announced his 
plans, atonement for sin was not the rallying cry. Over time (and in 
response to incessant media inquiries), the Nation of Islam put for- 
ward the atonement theme, but, by that time, many African Ameri- 
cans had already decided whether to attend. 

It appears that atonement was somewhat an afterthought. The 
fact that Minister Farrakhan called for a march but was unsure as to 
what ends the March would serve yielded a conceptual confusion 
that hovered over the entire gathering. First, the ostensible purpose of 
the March (atonement of sins—focus on self, not State) did not com- 
port with the choice of venue (nation’s Capitol, not Southeast D.C.). 
And while it is clear that Minister Farrakhan and the Nation of Islam 
excited people about the March, many of us did not really know why 
we marched. 

Second, the Nation of Islam derives its appeal, and hence its legit- 
imacy, from its pointed criticism at the margin of political debates. 
The organization earned its perceived authenticity from its ostensibly 
disinterested critiques. Now, the espousal of a traditional African 
American jeremiad places the Nation of Islam in a position almost in- 
distinct from that of various and sundry other black organizations. 
The only difference is that Minister Farrakhan wrapped his political 
vision with a veneer of good-ole-fashioned black nationalism: we’re 
taking responsibility for ourselves and we don’t need the help of the 
State to do that. 

Our general point here is that the Nation of Islam and most ide- 
ologies of black nationalism are not particularly helpful once they 
enter the arena of mainstream political life. As the March demon- 
strated, once these ideologies enter the public domain they sound 
very much like regular pluralistic politics. New voters are registered. 
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Various forms of self-help are trotted out as answers to the com- 
munity’s problems. And moral conservatism, for some of these ide- 
ologies, serves as a panacea for social ills. In short, the language is 
not new at all. We hear it all the time: from Newt Gingrich, from 
pulpits in black churches, from black congressional leaders, and on 
and on. 

The limit, then, of the rhetoric of pessimism (as it has been articu- 
lated by the Nation of Islam) is that it must exist on the margins of 
mainstream black political life. It remains the common sense of most 
of us but can never become our public politics. Moreover, by partici- 
pating in mainstream public debates, the Nation of Islam not only le- 
gitimizes the very institutions that it once said were beyond repair 
but risks losing some of its perceived authenticity. That the Nation of 
Islam has somewhat recreated itself to enter the mainstream public 
dialogue does not alter our opinion: its attempt at hybridization will 
have, at best, a diluting effect and, at worst, a delegitimizing effect. 
Without a clear framework from which to operate, any prospective 
mass political movement will fail. 

Another troubling aspect of Minister Farrakhan’s leadership role 
in the March involves the Nation of Islam’s deficiencies as an organi- 
zation. Aside from the organization’s significant problems with sex- 
ism and various forms of xenophobia, it is, at root, a sectarian reli- 
gious order and, as such, intolerant of different viewpoints. The Na- 
tion of Islam cannot be just a political organization; it is a religious 
organization with all sorts of rules, customs, and required behavior. 
Outside of its rhetoric on issues of race, the Nation of Islam is socially 
conservative: some of its views are so puritanical that even Haw- 
thorne would shake his head in disbelief. It is therefore doubtful that 
a group like the Nation of Islam could attract a significant number of 
black Americans. We are far too diverse and would soon grow tired of 
the particular forms of deportment required by the Nation of Islam. 

A final difficulty with the Nation of Islam derives from its antije- 
remiad rhetoric. A sense of pessimism regarding America’s ability to 
solve, or even attempt to solve, racial conflict is the essential charac- 
teristic that defines the antijeremiad. This sense of pessimism—by its 
very nature—cannot be sustaining. Such pessimism inevitably leads 
either to apathy, a wholesale abandonment of public life, or anger— 
anger that we will never fully be accepted in our own country, anger 
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that an hereditary skin privilege will forever give our white fellows 
an advantage, anger that our phenotype will always limit our possi- 
bility. 

Minister Farrakhan, or Malcolm X a generation earlier, gives 
voice to this anger—a strong, unapologetic voice. While the black 
CEO might privately think the very thoughts that Minister Farrakhan 
utters, she dare not give expression to those thoughts. After all, we 
have real concerns about paying the mortgage and sending our chil- 
dren to college. The very institutions that Minister Farrakhan criti- 
cizes pay our salaries. The appeal of Minister Farrakhan’s rhetoric of 
pessimism and sharp criticism of the status quo is that it provides an 
outlet for our anger. Moreover, the Nation of Islam’s rhetoric has his- 
torically carried with it a rather pugilistic tone. How better to vent 
our anger? 

While the release of anger may provide some temporary solace, 
the antijeremiad, with its accompanying rhetoric of pessimism, is far 
too penultimate to provide a sustaining influence for black Ameri- 
cans. Most black people, at various times in our lives, have let Far- 
rakhan or Malcolm vent our frustrations, but we tend to reject the no- 
tion that racial justice is not possible in America. Our existential well- 
being would be in jeopardy were we to subscribe to such racial 
pessimism. 

Significantly, Derrick Bell, the former Harvard Law School pro- 
fessor, has recently given voice to this sort of pessimism. Professor 
Bell argues that we should struggle for the sake of struggling, that 
racism is intractable, and that our victory is in the battle, not the re- 
sult.” But the sensibilities of most black people require that we believe 
in more than the battle; most need to know that victory (i.e., a fair and 
just society) on earth is possible—maybe not in our lifetime, but cer- 
tainly in future generations. 

Ironically, some of the troubling aspects of the March that we 
have discussed combined in a way that produced the unprecedented 
turnout at the March. That is, black people responded, in large meas- 
ure, to Minister Farrakhan’s reputation for articulating a fiery antije- 
remiad. We needed to vent some anger. But did the need to vent 
anger induce people to travel (some thousands of miles) to D.C.? 
Probably not. It was the fiery antijeremiad mixed with the Nation of 
Islam’s slow transmutation of its message to something that resem- 
bles a traditional African American jeremiad that offered enough 
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hope in ultimate victory that about one million black folk journeyed 
to D.C. and supported the March. 

This confluence of apparently incompatible ideologies produced 
an excitement in the black community not felt in years. But this ex- 
citement had to give way to the calm that always follows the storm. 
And so it did. After the March, not much, if any, transformative activ- 
ity resulted. Roxbury is still Roxbury, Southeast D.C. remains un- 
changed, Harlem is unaltered, and Gary, Indiana, is unaffected. At 
bottom, Minister Farrakhan’s message was insufficient to act as a 
philosophic scaffolding to support a mainstream black political 
movement. To be sure, however, Minister Farrakhan and the March 
do provide a useful starting point for thinking about how black 
Americans can mobilize in a politically meaningful way. 

Since the zenith of the Civil Rights Movement, Minister Far- 
rakhan has been the only personality able to garner the sort of energy 
exhibited at the March. Others have not been able to devise a political 
language—a way to talk about our condition—clear enough to cap- 
ture the imagination of a representative cross-section of black Amer- 
ica. And although Minister Farrakhan seemed to have come to the 
threshold of such a language, all the limitations that we discussed 
above explain why little to no reverberations can be felt from our ex- 
plosion on D.C. 

In the end, we believe the Million Man March demonstrated that 
marching and a certain brand of black nationalism cannot be the form 
or content of our politics for the twenty-first century. We are left, 
then, with a gaping void. The Civil Rights Revolution has turned into 
the Civil Rights Establishment with technocratic leadership. Pro- 
phetic voices from inside or outside mainstream politics are rare and, 
for the most part, ineffective. Many of our youth have turned to vari- 
ous forms of black nationalism because the ideology of rage—some- 
thing we all feel—connects with their lived experiences. Others wal- 
low in their own hedonistic desires, like most of America. So we are 
left groping, marching to D.C. in the image of King and trying des- 
perately to sound like Elijah. What we saw on October 16, 1995, and 
perhaps this is the legacy of the March, was the eclipse of a black po- 
litical public that has left us in the dark. 

Ours, then, is the generation struggling to find a language, and, 
as James Baldwin said over thirty years ago, “the privacy of [our] 
experience lends credibility to any system that pretends to clarify it.”® 
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But that can no longer be the case. A political language for the twenty- 
first century must include a vehicle to vent rage as well as a philosophy that 
allows for hope. It must also offer results that are tangible, not merely 
symbolic. Our brief, post-civil rights era history provides eloquent 
testimony in support of the proposition that de jure equality alone 
does not produce a fair and just society. The Million Man March 
showed us that Black America is ready to act, but we must act wisely. 
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Thirteen Ways of Looking at a Black Man 


Henry Louis Gates, Jr. 


“EVERY DAY, IN every way, we are getting meta and meta,” the 
philosopher John Wisdom used to say, venturing a cultural counter- 
part to Emile Coue’s famous mantra of self-improvement. So it makes 
sense that, in the aftermath of the Simpson trial, the focus of attention 
has been swiftly displaced from the verdict to the reaction to the ver- 
dict, and then to the reaction to the reaction to the verdict, and, fi- 
nally, to the reaction to the reaction to the reaction to the verdict— 
which is to say, black indignation at white anger at black jubilation at 
Simpson’s acquittal. It’s a spiral made possible by the relay circuit of 
race. Only in America. 

An American historian I know registers a widespread sense of 
bathos when he says, “Who would have imagined that the Simpson 
trial would be like the Kennedy assassination—that you’d remember 
where you were when the verdict was announced?” But everyone 
does, of course. The eminent sociologist William Julius Wilson was in 
the red-carpet lounge of a United Airlines terminal, the only black in 
a crowd of white travelers, and found himself as stunned and dis- 
turbed as they were. Wynton Marsalis, on tour with his band in Cali- 
fornia, recalls that “everybody was acting like they were above 
watching it, but then when it got to be ten o’clock—zoom, we said, 
‘Put the verdict on!’” Spike Lee was with Jackie Robinson’s widow, 
Rachel, rummaging through a trunk filled with her husband's be- 
longings, in preparation for a bio-pic he’s making on the athlete. Ja- 
maica Kincaid was sitting in her car in the parking lot of her local gro- 
cery store in Vermont, listening to the proceedings on National Public 
Radio, and she didn’t pull out until after they were over. I was teach- 
ing a literature seminar at Harvard from twelve to two and watched 
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the verdict with the class on a television set in the seminar room. 
That’s where I first saw the sort of racialized response that itself 
would fill television screens for the next few days: the white students 
looked aghast, and the black students cheered. “Maybe you should 
remind the students that this is a case about two people who were 
brutally slain, and not an occasion to celebrate,” my teaching assis- 
tant, a white woman, whispered to me. 

The two weeks spanning the O. J. Simpson verdict and Louis Far- 
rakhan’s Million Man March on Washington were a good time for 
connoisseurs of racial paranoia. As blacks exulted at Simpson’s ac- 
quittal, horrified whites had a fleeting sense that this race thing was 
knottier than they’d ever supposed—that, when all the pieties were 
cleared away, blacks really were strangers in their midst. (The unspo- 
ken sentiment: And I thought I knew these people.) There was the 
faintest tincture of the Southern slaveowner’s disquiet in the after- 
math of the bloody slave revolt led by Nat Turner—when the gentle- 
man farmer was left to wonder which of his smiling, servile retainers 
would have slit his throat if the rebellion had spread as was intended, 
like fire on parched thatch. In the day or so following the verdict, 
young urban professionals took note of a slight froideur between 
themselves and their nannies and babysitters—the awkwardness of 
an unbroached subject. Rita Dove, who recently completed a term as 
the United States Poet Laureate and who believes that Simpson was 
guilty, found it “appalling that white people were so outraged—more 
appalling than the decision as to whether he was guilty or not.” Of 
course, it’s possible to overstate the tensions. Marsalis invokes the ex- 
ample of team sports, saying, “You want your side to win, whatever 
the side is going to be. And the thing is, we're still at a point in our na- 
tional history where we look at each other as sides.” 

The matter of side-taking cuts deep. An old cartoon depicts a 
woman who has taken her errant daughter to see a child psychiatrist. 
“And when we were watching ‘The Wizard of Oz,’” the distraught 
mother is explaining, “she was rooting for the wicked witch!” What 
many whites experienced was the bewildering sense that an entire 
population had been rooting for the wrong side. “This case is a classic 
example of what I call interstitial spaces,” says Judge A. Leon Higgin- 
botham, who recently retired from the federal Court of Appeals and 
who last month received the Presidential Medal of Freedom. “The 
jury system is predicated on the idea that different people can view 
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the same evidence and reach diametrically opposed conclusions.” But 
the observation brings little solace. If we disagree about something so 
basic, how can we find agreement about far thornier matters? For 
white observers, what’s even scarier than the idea that black Ameri- 
cans were plumping for the villain, which is a misprision of value, is 
the idea that black Americans didn’t recognize him as the villain, 
which is a misprision of fact. How can conversation begin when we 
disagree about reality? To put it at its harshest, for many whites a sin- 
cere belief in Simpson’s innocence looks less like the culture of 
protest than like the culture of psychosis. 

Perhaps you didn’t know that Liz Claiborne appeared on 
“Oprah” not long ago and said that she didn’t design her clothes for 
black women—that their hips were too wide. Perhaps you didn’t 
know that the soft drink Tropical Fantasy is manufactured by the Ku 
Klux Klan and contains a special ingredient designed to sterilize 
black men. (A warning flyer distributed in Harlem a few years ago 
claimed that these findings were vouchsafed on the television pro- 
gram 20/20.) Perhaps you didn’t know that the Ku Klux Klan has a 
similar arrangement with Church’s Fried Chicken—or is it Popeye’s? 

Perhaps you didn’t know these things, but a good many black 
Americans think they do and will discuss them with the same intent- 
ness they bring to speculations about the “shadowy figure” in a 
Brentwood driveway. Never mind that Liz Claiborne has never ap- 
peared on “Oprah,” that the beleaguered Brooklyn company that 
makes Tropical Fantasy has gone as far as to make available an F.D.A. 
assay of its ingredients, and that those fried-chicken franchises pose a 
threat mainly to black folk’s arteries. The folklorist Patricia A. Turner, 
who has collected dozens of such tales in an invaluable 1993 study of 
rumor in African-American culture, “I Heard It Through the 
Grapevine,” points out the patterns to be found here: that these sto- 
ries encode regnant anxieties, that they take root under particular 
conditions and play particular social roles, that the currency of rumor 
flourishes where “official” news has proved untrustworthy. 

Certainly the Fuhrman tapes might have been scripted to confirm 
the old saw that paranoids, too, have enemies. If you wonder why 
blacks seem particularly susceptible to rumors and conspiracy theo- 
ries, you might look at a history in which the official story was a poor 
guide to anything that mattered much and in which rumor some- 
times verged on the truth. Heard the one about the L.A. cop who 
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hated interracial couples, fantasized about making a bonfire of black 
bodies, and boasted of planting evidence? How about the one about 
the federal government's forty-year study of how untreated syphilis 
affects black men? For that matter, have you ever read through some 
of the F.B.I.’s COINTELPRO files? (“There is but one way out for 
you,” an F.B.I. scribe wrote to Martin Luther King, Jr., in 1964, 
thoughtfully urging on him the advantages of suicide. “You better 
take it before your filthy, abnormal, fraudulent self is bared to the na- 
tion.”) 

People arrive at an understanding of themselves and the world 
through narratives—narratives purveyed by schoolteachers, news- 
casters, “authorities,” and all the other authors of our common sense. 
Counternarratives are, in turn, the means by which groups contest 
that dominant reality and the fretwork of assumptions that supports 
it. Sometimes delusion lies that way; sometimes not. There’s a sense 
in which much of black history is simply counternarrative that has 
been documented and legitimized, by slow, hard-won scholarship. 
The “shadowy figures” of American history have long been our own 
ancestors, both free and enslaved. In any case, fealty to counternarra- 
tives is an index to alienation, not to skin color: witness Representa- 
tive Helen Chenoweth, of Idaho, and her devoted constituents. With 
all the appositeness of allegory, the copies of “The Protocols of the El- 
ders of Zion” sold by black venders in New York—who are supplied 
with them by Lushena Books, a black-nationalist book wholesaler— 
were published by the white supremacist Angriff Press, in Holly- 
wood. Paranoia knows no color or coast. 

Finally, though, it’s misleading to view counternarrative as an- 
other pathology of disenfranchisement. If the M.I.A. myth, say, is 
rooted among a largely working-class constituency, there are many 
myths—one of them known as Reaganism—that hold considerable 
appeal among the privileged classes. “So many white brothers and 
sisters are living in a state of denial in terms of how deep white su- 
premacy is seated in their culture and society,” the scholar and social 
critic Cornel West says. “Now we recognize that in a fundamental 
sense we really do live in different worlds.” In that respect, the reac- 
tion to the Simpson verdict has been something of an education. The 
novelist Ishmael Reed talks of “wealthy white male commentators 
who live in a world where the police don’t lie, don’t plant evidence— 
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and drug dealers give you unlimited credit.” He adds, “Nicole, you 
know, also dated Mafia hit men.” 

“I think he’s innocent, I really do,” West says. “I do think it was 
linked to some drug subculture of violence. It looks as if both O. J. 
and Nicole had some connection to drug activity. And the killings 
themselves were classic examples of that drug culture of violence. It 
could have to do with money owed—it could have to do with a num- 
ber of things. And I think that O. J. was quite aware of and fearful of 
this.” On this theory, Simpson may have appeared at the crime scene 
as a witness. “I think that he had a sense that it was coming down, 
both on him and on her, and Brother Ron Goldman just happened to 
be there,” West conjectures. “But there’s a possibility also that O. J. 
could have been there, gone over and tried to see what was going on, 
saw that he couldn't help, split, and just ran away. He might have 
said, ‘I can’t stop this thing, and they are coming at me to do the same 
thing.’ He may have actually run for his life.” 

To believe that Simpson is innocent is to believe that a terrible in- 
justice has been averted, and this is precisely what many black Amer- 
icans, including many prominent ones, do believe. Thus, the soprano 
Jessye Norman is angry over what she sees as the decision of the 
media to prejudge Simpson rather than “educate the public as to how 
we could possibly look at things a bit differently.” She says she 
wishes that the real culprit “would stand up and say, ‘I did this and I 
am sorry I caused so much trouble.’” And while she is sensitive to the 
issue of spousal abuse, she is skeptical about the way it was enlisted 
by the prosecution: “You have to stop getting into how they were at 
home, because there are not a lot of relationships that could be put on 
television that we would think, O.K., that’s a good one. I mean, just 
stop pretending that this is the case.” Then, too, she asks, “Isn’t it in- 
teresting to you that this Faye Resnick person was staying with 
Nicole Brown Simpson and that she happened to have left on the 
eighth of June? Does that tell you that maybe there’s some awful coin- 
cidence here?” The widespread theory about murderous drug dealers 
Norman finds “perfectly plausible, knowing what drugs do,” and she 
adds, “People are punished for being bad.” 

There’s a sense in which all such accounts can be considered 
counternarratives, or fragments of them—subaltern knowledge, if 
you like. They dispute the tenets of official culture; they do not 
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receive the imprimatur of editorialists or of network broadcasters; 
they are not seriously entertained on “News Hour with Jim Lehrer.” 
And when they do surface, they are given consideration primarily for 
their ethnographic value. An official culture treats their claims as it 
does those of millenarian cultists in Texas, or Marxist deconstruction- 
ists in the academy: as things to be diagnosed, deciphered, given 
meaning—that is, another meaning. Black folks say they believe 
Simpson is innocent, and then the white gatekeepers of a media cul- 
ture cajolingly explain what black folk really mean when they say it, 
offering the explanation from the highest of motives: because the al- 
ternative is a population that, by their lights, is not merely counter- 
normative but crazy. Black folk may mean anything at all; just not 
what they say they mean. 

Yet you need nothing so grand as an epistemic rupture to explain 
why different people weigh the evidence of authority differently. In 
the words of the cunning Republican campaign slogan, “Who do you 
trust?” It’s commonplace that white folks trust the police and black 
folks don’t. Whites recognize this in the abstract, but they’re contin- 
ually surprised at the depth of black wariness. They shouldn’t be. 
Norman Podhoretz’s soul-searching 1963 essay, “My Negro Problem, 
and Ours”—one of the frankest accounts we have of liberalism and 
race resentment—tells of a Brooklyn boyhood spent under the 
shadow of carefree, cruel Negro assailants and of the author’s resid- 
ual unease when he passes groups of blacks in his Upper West Side 
neighborhood. And yet, he notes in a crucial passage, “I know now, 
as I did not know when I was a child, that power is on my side, that 
the police are working for me and not for them.” That ordinary, un- 
remarkable comfort—the feeling that “the police are working for 
me”—continues to elude blacks, even many successful blacks. 
Thelma Golden, the curator of the Whitney’s “Black Male” show, 
points out that, on the very day the verdict was announced, a black 
man in Harlem was killed by the police under disputed circum- 
stances. As older blacks like to repeat, “When white folks say ‘jus- 
tice,’ they mean ‘just us.’” 

Blacks—in particular, black men—swap their experiences of po- 
lice encounters like war stories, and there are few who don’t have 
more than one story to tell. “These stories have a ring of cliché about 
them,” Erroll McDonald, Pantheon’s executive editor and one of the 
few prominent blacks in publishing, says, “but, as we all know about 
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clichés, they’re almost always true.” McDonald tells of renting a 
Jaguar in New Orleans and being stopped by the police—simply “to 
show cause why I shouldn’t be deemed a problematic Negro in a pos- 
sibly stolen car.” Wynton Marsalis says, “Shit, the police slapped me 
upside the head when I was in high school. I wasn’t Wynton Marsalis 
then. I was just another nigger standing out somewhere on the street 
whose head could be slapped and did get slapped.” The crime novel- 
ist Walter Mosley recalls, “When I was a kid in Los Angeles, they 
used to stop me all the time, beat on me, follow me around, tell me 
that I was stealing things.” Nor does William Julius Wilson—who has 
a son-in-law on the Chicago police force (“You couldn’t find a nicer, 
more dedicated guy”)—wonder why he was stopped near a small 
New England town by a policeman who wanted to know what he 
was doing in those parts. There’s a moving violation that many 
African-Americans know as D.W.B.: Driving While Black. 

Another barrier to interracial comprehension is talk of the “race 
card”—a phrase that in itself infuriates many blacks. Judge Higgin- 
botham, who pronounces himself “not uncomfortable at all” with the 
verdict, is uncomfortable indeed with charges that Johnnie Cochran 
played the race card. “This whole point is one hundred per cent inac- 
curate,” Higginbotham says. “If you knew that the most important 
witness had a history of racism and hostility against black people, 
that should have been a relevant factor of inquiry even if the jury had 
been all white. If the defendant had been Jewish and the police officer 
had a long history of expressed anti-Semitism and having planted ev- 
idence against innocent persons who were Jewish, I can’t believe that 
anyone would have been saying that defense counsel was playing the 
anti-Semitism card.” Angela Davis finds the very metaphor to be a 
problem. “Race is not a card,” she says firmly. “The whole case was 
pervaded with issues of race.” 

Those who share her view were especially outraged at Robert 
Shapiro’s famous posttrial rebuke to Cochran—for not only playing 
the race card but dealing it “from the bottom of the deck.” Ishmael 
Reed, who is writing a book about the case, regards Shapiro’s re- 
marks as sheer opportunism: “He wants to keep his Beverly Hills 
clients—a perfectly commercial reason.” In Judge Higginbotham’s 
view, “Johnnie Cochran established that he was as effective as any 
lawyer in America, and though whites can tolerate black excellence 
in singing, dancing, and dunking, there’s always been a certain level 
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of discomfort among many whites when you have a one-on-one 
challenge in terms of intellectual competition. If Edward Bennett 
Williams, who was one of the most able lawyers in the country, had 
raised the same issues, half of the complaints would not exist.” 

By the same token, the display of black prowess in the courtroom 
was heartening for many black viewers. Cornel West says, “I think 
part of the problem is that Shapiro—and this is true of certain white 
brothers—has a profound fear of black-male charisma. And this is 
true not only in the law but across the professional world. You see, 
you have so many talented white brothers who deserve to be in the 
limelight. But one of the reasons they are not in the limelight is that 
they are not charismatic. And here comes a black person who’s highly 
talented but also charismatic and therefore able to command center 
stage. So you get a very real visceral kind of jealousy that has to do 
with sexual competition as well as professional competition.” 

Erroll McDonald touches upon another aspect of sexual tension 
when he says, “The so-called race card has always been the joker. And 
the joker is the history of sexual racial politics in this country. People 
forget the singularity of this issue—people forget that less than a cen- 
tury ago black men were routinely lynched for merely glancing at 
white women or for having been thought to have glanced at a white 
woman.” He adds, with mordant irony, “Now we’ve come to a point 
in our history where a black man could, potentially, have murdered a 
white woman and thrown in a white man to boot—and got off. So the 
country has become far more complex in its discussion of race.” This 
is, as he appreciates, a less than perfectly consoling thought. 

“But he’s coming for me,” a woman muses in Toni Morrison’s 
1994 novel, “Jazz,” shortly before she is murdered by a jealous ex- 
lover. “Maybe tomorrow he'll find me. Maybe tonight.” Morrison, it 
happens, is less interested in the grand passions of love and requital 
than she is in the curious texture of communal amnesty. In the event, 
the woman’s death goes unavenged; the man who killed her is for- 
given even by her friends and relatives. Neighbors feel that the man 
fell victim to her wiles, that he didn’t understand “how she liked to 
push people, men.” Or, as one of them says of her, “live the life; pay 
the price.” Even the woman—who refuses to name the culprit as she 
bleeds to death—seems to accede to the view that she brought it on 
herself. 
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It’s an odd and disturbing theme, and one with something of a 
history in black popular culture. An R&B hit from 1960, “There’s 
Something on Your Mind,” relates the anguish of a man who is driven 
to kill by his lover’s infidelity. The chorus alternates with spoken nar- 
rative, which informs us that his first victim is the friend with whom 
she was unfaithful. But then: 


Just as you make it up in your mind to forgive her, here come an- 
other one of your best friends through the door. This really makes 
you blow your top, and you go right ahead and shoot her. And real- 
izing what you've done, you say: “Baby, please, speak to me. For- 
give me. I’m sorry.” 


“We are a forgiving people,” Anita Hill tells me, and she laughs, a 
little uneasily. We’re talking about the support for O. J. Simpson in the 
black community; at least, I think we are. 

A black woman told the Times last week, “He has been punished 
enough.” But forgiveness is not all. There is also an element in this of 
outlaw culture: the tendency—which unites our lumpenproles with 
our postmodern ironists—to celebrate transgression for its own sake. 
Spike Lee, who was surprised but “wasn’t happy” at the verdict (“I 
would have bet money that he was going to the slammer”), reached a 
similar conclusion: “A lot of black folks said, ‘Man, O. J. is bad, you 
know. This is the first brother in the history of the world who got 
away with the murder of white folks, and a blond, blue-eyed woman 
at that.” 

But then there is the folk wisdom on the question of why Nicole 
Brown Simpson had to die—the theodicy of the streets. For nothing 
could be further from the outlaw ethic than the simple and widely 
shared certainty that, as Jessye Norman says, people are punished for 
doing wrong. And compounding the sentiment is Morrison’s sub- 
ject—the culturally vexed status of the so-called crime of passion, or 
what some took to be one, anyway. You play, you pay; it’s an attitude 
that exists on the streets, but not only on the streets, and one that 
somehow attaches to Nicole, rather than to her ex-husband. Many 
counternarratives revolve around her putative misbehavior. The 
black feminist bell hooks notes with dismay that what many people 
took to be a “narrative of a crime of passion” had as its victim “a 
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woman that many people, white and black, felt was like a whore. Pre- 
cisely by being a sexually promiscuous woman, by being a woman 
who used drugs, by being a white woman with a black man, she had 
already fallen from grace in many people’s eyes—there was no way 
to redeem her.” Ishmael Reed, for one, has no interest in redeeming 
her. “To paint O. J. Simpson as a beast, they had to depict her as a 
saint,” he complains. “Apparently, she had a violent temper. She 
slapped her Jamaican maid. I’m wondering, the feminists who are 
giving Simpson such a hard time—do they approve of white women 
slapping maids?” 

Of course, the popular trial of Nicole Brown Simpson—one con- 
ducted off camera, in whispers—has further occluded anything rec- 
ognizable as sexual politics. When Anita Hill heard that O. J. Simpson 
was going to be part of the Million Man March on Washington, she 
felt it was entirely in keeping with the occasion: a trial in which she 
believed that matters of gender had been “bracketed” was going to be 
succeeded by a march from which women were excluded. And while 
Minister Louis Farrakhan had told black men that October 16 was to 
serve as a “day of atonement” for their sins, the murder of Nicole 
Brown Simpson and Ronald Goldman was obviously not among the 
sins he had in mind. bell hooks argues: “Both O. J.’s case and the Mil- 
lion Man March confirm that, while white men are trying to be sensi- 
tive and pretending they’re the new man, black men are saying that 
patriarchy must be upheld at all costs, even if women must die.” She 
sees the March as a congenial arena for Simpson in symbolic terms: “I 
think he’d like to strut his stuff, as the patriarch. He is the dick that 
stayed hard longer.” (“The surprising thing is that you won't see 
Clarence Thomas going on that march,” Anita Hill remarks of another 
icon of patriarchy.) Farrakhan himself prefers metaphors of military 
mobilization, but the exclusionary politics of the event has clearly 
distracted from its ostensible message of solidarity. “First of all, I 
wouldn’t go to no war and leave half the army home,” says Amiri 
Baraka, the radical poet and playwright who achieved international 
renown in the sixties as the leading spokesman for the Black Arts 
movement. 

Something like that dynamic is what many white feminists saw 
on display in the Simpson verdict, but it’s among women that the 
racial divide is especially salient. The black legal scholar and activist 
Patricia Williams says she was “stunned by the intensely personal re- 
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sentment of some of my white women friends in particular.” Stunned 
but, on reflection, not mystified. 

“This is Greek drama,” she declares. “Two of the most hotly con- 
tended aspects of our lives are violence among human beings who 
happen to be police officers and violence among human beings who 
happen to be husbands, spouses, lovers.” Meanwhile, our attention 
has been fixated on the rhetorical violence between human beings 
who happen to disagree about the outcome of the O. J. Simpson trial. 

It’s a cliché to speak of the Simpson trial as a soap opera—as en- 
tertainment, as theater—but it’s also true, and in ways that are worth 
exploring further. For one thing, the trial provides a fitting rejoinder 
to those who claim that we live in an utterly fragmented culture, 
bereft of the common narratives that bind a people together. True, 
Parson Weems has given way to Dan Rather, but public narrative per- 
sists. Nor has it escaped notice that the biggest televised legal con- 
tests of the last half decade have involved race matters: Anita Hill and 
Rodney King. So there you have it: the Simpson trial—black enter- 
tainment television at its finest. Ralph Ellison’s hopeful insistence on 
the Negro’s centrality to American culture finds, at least, a certain 
tawdry confirmation. 

“The media generated in people a feeling of being spectators at a 
show,” the novelist John Edgar Wideman says. “And at the end of a 
show you applaud. You are happy for the good guy. There is that 
sense of primal identification and closure.” Yet it’s a fallacy of “cul- 
tural literacy” to equate shared narratives with shared meanings. The 
fact that American TV shows are rebroadcast across the globe causes 
many people to wring their hands over the menace of cultural imperi- 
alism; seldom do they bother to inquire about the meanings that dif- 
ferent people bring to and draw from these shows. When they do 
make inquiries, the results are often surprising. One researcher talked 
to Israeli Arabs who had just watched an episode of “Dallas”—an 
episode in which Sue Ellen takes her baby, leaves her husband, J.R., 
and moves in with her ex-lover and his father. The Arab viewers 
placed their own construction on the episode: they were all con- 
vinced that Sue Ellen had moved in with her own father—something 
that by their mores at least made sense. 

A similar thing happened in America this year: the communal ex- 
perience afforded by a public narrative (and what narrative more 
public?) was splintered by the politics of interpretation. As far as the 
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writer Maya Angelou is concerned, the Simpson trial was an exercise 
in minstrelsy. “Minstrel shows caricatured every aspect of the black 
man’s life, beginning with his sexuality,” she says. “They portrayed 
the black man as devoid of all sensibilities and sensitivities. They 
minimized and diminished the possibility of familial love. And that is 
what the trial is about. Not just the prosecution but everybody 
seemed to want to show him as other than a normal human being. 
Nobody let us just see a man.” But there is, of course, little consensus 
about what genre would best accommodate the material. Walter 
Mosley says, “The story plays to large themes, so I’m sure somebody 
will write about it. But I don’t think it’s a mystery. I think it’s much 
more like a novel by Zola.” What a writer might make of the material 
is one thing; what the audience has made of it is another. 

“Simpson is a B-movie star and people were watching this like a 
B movie,” Patricia Williams says. “And this is not the American B- 
movie ending.” Or was it? “From my perspective as an attorney, this 
trial was much more like a movie than a trial,” Kathleen Cleaver, who 
was once the Black Panthers’ Minister for Communication and is now 
a professor of law at Emory, says. “It had the budget of a movie, it 
had the casting of a movie, it had the tension of a movie, and the 
happy ending of a movie.” Spike Lee, speaking professionally, is du- 
bious about the trial’s cinematic possibilities: “I don’t care who 
makes this movie, it is never going to equal what people have seen in 
their living rooms and houses for eight or nine months.” Or is it 
grand opera? Jessye Norman considers: “Well, it certainly has all the 
ingredients. I mean, somebody meets somebody and somebody gets 
angry with somebody and somebody dies.” She laughs. “It sounds 
like the ‘Ring’ cycle of Wagner—it really does.” 

“This story has been told any number of times,” Angelou says. 
“The first thing I thought about was Eugene O’Neill’s ‘All God’s 
Chillun.’” Then she considers how the event might be retrieved by an 
African-American literary tradition. “I think a great writer would 
have to approach it,” she tells me pensively. “James Baldwin could 
have done it. And Toni Morrison could do it.” 

“Maya Angelou could do it,” I say. 

“I don’t like that kind of stuff,” she replies. 

There are some for whom the question of adaptation is not en- 
tirely abstract. The performance artist and playwright Anna Deavere 
Smith has already worked on the 911 tape and F. Lee Bailey’s cross- 
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examination of Mark Fuhrman in the drama class she teaches at Stan- 
ford. Now, with a dramaturge’s eye, she identifies what she takes to 
be the climactic moment: “Just after the verdict was read I will always 
remember two sounds and one image. I heard Johnnie Cochran go 
‘Ugh,’ and then I heard the weeping of Kim Goldman. And then I saw 
the image of O. J.’s son, with one hand going upward on one eye and 
one hand pointed down, shaking and sobbing. I couldn’t do the 
words right now; if I could find a collaborator, I would do something 
else. I feel that a choreographer ought to do that thing. Part of the 
tragedy was the fact of that ‘Ugh’ and that crying. Because that ‘Ugh’ 
wasn’t even a full sound of victory, really.” In “Thirteen Ways of 
Looking at a Blackbird” Wallace Stevens famously said he didn’t 
know whether he preferred “The beauty of inflections /Or the beauty 
of innuendoes, / The blackbird whistling / Or just after.” American cul- 
ture has spoken as with one voice: we like it just after. 

Just after is when our choices and allegiances are made starkly 
apparent. Just after is when interpretation can be detached from the 
thing interpreted. Anita Hill, who saw her own presence at the 
Clarence Thomas hearings endlessly analyzed and allegorized, finds 
plenty of significance in the trial’s reception but says the trial itself 
had none. Naturally, the notion that the trial was sui generis is alien 
to most commentators. Yet it did not arrive in the world already cos- 
tumed as a racial drama; it had to be racialized. And those critics— 
angry whites, indignant blacks—who like to couple this verdict with 
the Rodney King verdict should consider an elementary circum- 
stance: Rodney King was an unknown and undistinguished black 
man who was brutalized by the police; the only thing exceptional 
about that episode was the presence of a video camera. But, as bell 
hooks asks, “in what other case have we ever had a wealthy black 
man being tried for murder?” Rodney King was a black man to his 
captors before he was anything else; O. J. Simpson was, first and fore- 
most, O. J. Simpson. Kathleen Cleaver observes, “A black superhero 
millionaire is not someone for whom mistreatment is an issue.” And 
Spike Lee acknowledges that the police “don’t really bother black 
people once they are a personality.” On this point, I’m reminded of 
something that Roland Gift, the lead singer of the pop group Fine 
Young Cannibals, once told a reporter: “I’m not black, I’m famous.” 

Simpson, too, was famous rather than black; that is, until the 
African-American community took its lead from the cover of Time 
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and, well, blackened him. Some intellectuals are reluctant to go along 
with the conceit. Angela Davis, whose early-seventies career as a 
fugitive and a political prisoner provides one model of how to be 
famous and black, speaks of the need to question the way “O. J. 
Simpson serves as the generic black man,” given that “he did not 
identify himself as black before then.” More bluntly, Baraka says, 
“To see him get all of this God-damned support from people he has 
historically and steadfastly eschewed just pissed me off. He es- 
chewed black people all his life and then, like Clarence Thomas, the 
minute he gets jammed up he comes talking about ‘Hey, I’m black.’” 
And the mattter of spousal abuse should remind us of another role 
reversal entailed by Simpson’s iconic status in a culture of celebrity: 
Nicole Brown Simpson would have known that her famous-not- 
black husband commanded a certain deference from the L.A.P.D., 
which she, who was white but not yet famous, did not. 

“Its just amazing that we in the black community have bought 
into it,” Anita Hill says, with some asperity, and she sees the manu- 
facture of black-male heroes as part of the syndrome. “We continue to 
create a superclass of individuals who are above the rules.” It bewil- 
ders her that Simpson “was being honored as someone who was 
being persecuted for his politics, when he had none,” she says. “Not 
only do we forget about the abuse of his wife but we also forget about 
the abuse of the community, his walking away from the community.” 
And so Simpson’s connection to a smitten black America can be con- 
strued as yet another romance, another troubled relationship, another 
case study in mutual exploitation. 

Yet, to accept the racial reduction (“Whites v. Blacks,” as a recent 
Newsweek headline had it) is to miss the fact that the black community 
itself is riven, and in ways invisible to most whites. I myself was con- 
vinced of Simpson’s guilt, so convinced that in the middle of the 
night before the verdict was to be announced I found myself worry- 
ing about his prospective sojourn in prison: would he be brutalized, 
raped, assaulted? Yes, on sober reflection, such worries over a man’s 
condign punishment seemed senseless, a study in misplaced compas- 
sion; but there it was. When the verdict was announced, I was 
stunned—but then again, wasn’t my own outrage mingled with an 
unaccountable sense of relief? Anna Deavere Smith says, “I am seeing 
more than that white people are pissed off and black people are ec- 
static. I am seeing the difficulty of that; Iam seeing people having dif- 
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ficulty talking about it.” And many are weary of what Ishmael Reed 
calls “zebra journalism, where everything is seen in black-and- 
white.” Davis says, “I have the feeling that the media are in part re- 
sponsible for the creation of this so-called racial divide—putting all 
the white people on one side and all the black people on the other 
side.” 

Many blacks as well as whites saw the trial’s outcome as a grim 
enactment of Richard Pryor’s comic rejoinder “Who are you going to 
believe—me, or your lying eyes?” “I think if he were innocent he 
wouldn't have behaved that way,” Jamaica Kincaid says of Simpson, 
taking note of his refusal to testify on his own behalf. “If you are in- 
nocent,” she believes, “you might want to admit you have done every 
possible thing in the world—had sex with ten donkeys, twenty 
mules—but did not do this particular thing.” William Julius Wilson 
says mournfully, “There’s something wrong with a system where it’s 
better to be guilty and rich and have good lawyers than to be inno- 
cent and poor and have bad ones.” 

The Simpson verdict was “the ultimate in affirmative action,” 
Amiri Baraka says. “I know the son of a bitch did it.” For his part, 
Baraka essentially agrees with Shapiro’s rebuke of Cochran: 
“Cochran is belittling folks. What he’s saying is ‘Well, the niggers 
can’t understand the question of perjury in the first place. The only 
thing they can understand is, ‘He called you a nigger.’” He alludes to 
Ebony’s fixation on “black firsts”—the magazine’s spotlight coverage 
of the first black to do this or that—and fantasizes the appropriate 
Ebony accolade. “They can feature him on the cover as ‘The first 
Negro to kill a white woman and get away with it,” he offers acidly. 
Then he imagines Farrakhan introducing him with just that tribute at 
the Million Man March. Baraka has been writing a play called “Oth- 
ello, Jr.,” so such themes have been on his mind. The play is still in 
progress, but he has just finished a short poem: 


Free Mumia! 
O. J. did it 
And you know it. 


“Trials don’t establish absolute truth; that’s a theological enter- 
prise,” Patricia Williams says. So perhaps it is appropriate that a reli- 
gious leader, Louis Farrakhan, convened a day of atonement; indeed, 
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some worry that it is all too appropriate, coming at a time when the 
resurgent right has offered us a long list of sins for which black men 
must atone. But the crisis of race in America is real enough. And, with 
respect to that crisis, a mass mobilization is surely a better fit than a 
criminal trial. These days, the assignment of blame for black woes in- 
creasingly looks like an exercise in scholasticism, and calls for interra- 
cial union increasingly look like an exercise in inanity. (“Sorry for the 
Middle Passage, old chap. I don’t know what we were thinking.” 
“Hey, man, forget it—and here’s your wallet back. No, really, I want 
you to have it.”) The black economist Glenn Loury says, “If I could 
get a million black men together, I wouldn’t march them to Washing- 
ton, I’d march them into the ghettos.” 

But, because the meanings of the March are so ambiguous, it has 
become itself a racial Rorschach—a vast ambulatory allegory waiting 
to happen. The actor and director Sidney Poitier says, “If we go on 
such a march to say to ourselves and to the rest of America that we 
want to be counted among America’s people, we would like our fam- 
ily structure to be nurtured and strengthened by ourselves and by the 
society, that’s a good point to make.” He sees the March as an occa- 
sion for the community to say, “Look, we are adrift. Not only is the 
nation adrift on the question of race—we, too, are adrift. We need to 
have a sense of purpose and a sense of direction.” Maya Angelou, 
who agreed to address the assembled men, views the event not as a 
display of male self-affirmation but as a ceremony of penitence: “It’s 
a chance for African-American males to say to African-American fe- 
males, ‘I’m sorry. I am sorry for what I did, and I am sorry for what 
happened to both of us.’” But different observers will have different 
interpretations. Mass mobilizations launch a thousand narratives— 
especially among subscribers to what might be called the “great 
event” school of history. And yet Farrakhan’s recurrent calls for indi- 
vidual accountability consort oddly with the absolution, both juridi- 
cal and populist, accorded O. J. Simpson. Simpson has been seen as a 
symbol for many things, but he is not yet a symbol for taking respon- 
sibility for one’s actions. 

All the same, the task for Black America is not to get its symbols 
in shape: symbolism is one of the few commodities we have in abun- 
dance. Meanwhile, DuBois’s century-old question “How does it feel 
to be a problem?” grows in trenchancy with every new bulletin about 
crime and poverty. And the Simpson trial spurs us to question every- 
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thing except the way that the discourse of crime and punishment has 
enveloped, and suffocated, the analysis of race and poverty in this 
country. For the debate over the rights and wrongs of the Simpson 
verdict has meshed all too well with the manner in which we have 
long talked about race and social justice. The defendant may be free, 
but we remain captive to a binary discourse of accusation and coun- 
teraccusation, of grievance and countergrievance, of victims and vic- 
timizers. It is a discourse in which O. J. Simpson is a suitable remedy 
for Rodney King, and reductions in Medicaid are entertained as a 
suitable remedy for O. J. Simpson: a discourse in which everyone 
speaks of payback and nobody is paid. The result is that race politics 
becomes a court of the imagination wherein blacks seek to punish 
whites for their misdeeds and whites seek to punish blacks for theirs, 
and an infinite regress of score-settling ensues—yet another way in 
which we are daily becoming meta and meta. And so an empty vessel 
like O. J. Simpson becomes filled with meaning, and more meaning— 
more meaning than any of us can bear. No doubt it is a far easier 
thing to assign blame than to render justice. But if the imagery of the 
court continues to confine the conversation about race, it really will 
be a crime. 


PART Il 


ENGENDERING BLACK 
RACIAL VICTIMHOOD 


Beginning with Harlon Dalton, the authors in Part II explore the an- 
tiracist construction of Black racial victimhood. Dalton suggests that 
the Black community’s prioritization of race over gender or sexual 
identity is disturbing because it asks individuals to forsake important 
parts of their identity and suffer injustices in silence in order to re- 
main authentically Black. He criticizes the view that, because Black 
men are an “endangered species,” their experiences should be privi- 
leged over other Black experiences, and he urges antiracist propo- 
nents to think about Black community membership inclusively. Dal- 
ton argues that Black women and Black gay men have as much of a 
claim to “the race” as straight Black men; thus, their concerns and ex- 
periences should be represented in antiracist agendas. 

Michael Awkward invokes the Tyson rape trial to provide a very 
concrete example of the antiracist prioritization problem Dalton iden- 
tifies. Employing the antiracist discourse about the Tyson trial, Awk- 
ward illustrates the extent to which many African Americans view 
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male abusive behavior, including rape, as inconsequential in compar- 
ison to the need for Black male role models and the need to keep 
Black men out of jail. 

Kevin Brown’s anecdotal evidence supports Awkward’s thesis. 
Brown employs Black men’s responses to the Mike Tyson rape trial to 
illustrate how victimhood was reconfigured so that Mike Tyson, the 
alleged perpetrator, became a racial victim and Desirée Washington, 
the rape victim, became a racial villain, a woman—a Black woman— 
who was attempting to “bring down another brother.” According to 
Brown, because of the gendered construction of Black racial victim- 
hood within antiracist discourse, the possibility that Mike Tyson was 
being victimized by a “white judicial system” became more impor- 
tant than the fact that Desirée Washington might have been raped. 
That Tyson was ultimately convicted of rape did not in any way un- 
dermine his racial victim status. His time in jail indicated to many 
Black Americans that white America had succeeded in “bringing 
down” another Black male role model. 

My essay advances a thesis similar to Kevin Brown’s, but I em- 
ploy the antiracist discourse about the O. J. Simpson trial to substanti- 
ate it. Much of the discussion about the Simpson trial focused on the 
extent to which the white community’s response to the trial differed 
from the Black community’s response. The common argument made 
was that the construction of O. J. Simpson as a racial victim in the 
Black community and a racialized villain in the white community is 
attributable to the fact that white people and Black people see the 
world differently and have different experiences with the police. I 
argue that this thesis provides only a partial explanation for why so 
many Black people “supported” O. J. Simpson or refused to believe 
that he committed the murders. I suggest that O. J. Simpson’s racial 
victim status relates to the gendered construction of Black racial vic- 
timhood. 

Walter Allen’s essay raises the question of how antiracist propo- 
nents should address the relationship between race and gender in ad- 
vancing educational reform. His general argument is one with which 
few people would quarrel—that Black student access to educational 
opportunities needs to be improved. In advancing this thesis, Allen 
carefully shows the ways in which the educational obstacles that face 
Black women are not always the same as the obstacles that confront 
Black men; sometimes they are more severe, and sometimes less. 
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Allen suggests that, in thinking about race, gender, and Black stu- 
dents’ educational opportunities, antiracist proponents need to rec- 
ognize and come to terms with the gendered and context-specific na- 
ture of students’ obstacles. 

Charles Lawrence III situates the antiracist construction of Black 
racial victimhood in the context of a broader discussion about the 
ways in which white supremacy regulates Black sexuality. Lawrence 
argues that in the American psyche, Black women are imagined as 
unchaste and Black men are imagined as sexual predators. He argues 
that many Black Americans understood that the Mike Tyson trial and 
the Clarence Thomas hearings were not solely about rape and sexual 
harassment, respectively; they were about Black male sexual propen- 
sities. To many Black Americans, both of these very public legal pro- 
ceedings represented white America’s attempt to legitimize the 
image of Black men as sexual brutes. Desirée Washington and Anita 
Hill were accused of facilitating that legitimation by telling their sto- 
ries of Black male abuse—by “airing the dirty laundry” about indi- 
vidual acts of Black male sexual misconduct. 

As I mention in the introduction to this book, the criticism that 
antiracist discourse privileges the victim status of Black men is, for 
the most part, advanced by Black women. Black men either have been 
silent on this issue, or they have rejected the criticism. Black women 
have responded to Black men’s rejection of the criticism and Black 
men have responded to these responses. The dialogue between Black 
men and Black women about the role of gender in antiracist politics is 
sometimes referred to as the “Black Man/Black Woman debate.” In 
the last essay in this section, Derrick Bell analyzes this debate in the 
context of a broader discussion about racism and Black male sexism. 
He argues that discussions about sexism in the Black community 
should take account of the extent to which it derives from Black men 
deflecting the emasculating racism they suffer away from their op- 
pressors on to Black women. According to Bell, this occurs in part due 
to the very nature of a racist economy—the oppressor retains his 
power by encouraging this deflection of rage, and the oppressed fol- 
low the leader by oppressing those less powerful than themselves (in 
the case of Black men, Black women are the most likely target). Bell 
concludes that it is crucial that antiracist proponents avoid the temp- 
tation of diversion and stay focused on unifying Black men and 
women. 
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Pull Together as the Community 


Harlon L. Dalton 


BLACK PEOPLE SHOULD be honest about the fact that we are not 
all in the same boat when it comes to dealing with racial abuse. Some 
of us are shielded from it most of the time; others face it on a daily 
basis. Most of us live somewhere between those extremes. Even in sit- 
uations where we do occupy the same boat, we differ greatly in our 
capacity to protect ourselves if and when it begins to take on water. 
Some of us are outfitted with life preservers, flares, and maybe even 
an inflatable raft, whereas others have no choice but to cling to the 
deck. 

In rethinking what defines our community and holds it together, 
we should not ignore the intangibles. Stephen Carter maintains that 
the tie that binds, the thing that draws very different people together, 
is a common love of our people.’ That sounds right to me. It is not 
the whole story, but it is a critically important piece of it. A related 
wellspring of community is the sense of special obligation that most 
Black people feel toward one another.” I wish I could come up with 
a better word; “obligation” is so cold and formal, and sounds so, 
well, obligatory. But what I have in mind is the wonderful and scary 
and comforting and unnerving commitment that is at the heart of 
every worthwhile relationship. It is the promise to be there for one 
another; to honor one another; to “uplift” (to use an old-fashioned 
term) the race. I would add, as well, a third intangible. One defini- 
tion of a feminist is “someone who believes women.” In a similar 
vein, I think that the Black community consists of people who lis- 
ten to, believe, and believe in one another, especially with respect 
to the impact of race in our lives. We listen critically when that is 
appropriate, and recognize blatant b.s. when we hear it, but our first 
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instinct is not to discount, trivialize, or diminish. Nor do we assume 
that the victim’s perspective is somehow more suspect than that of 
the perpetrator. 

Of course, sentiments such as love and obligation can be per- 
verted. Too often, our unity has been reinforced by the notion that 
people should make certain sacrifices “for the sake of the race.” In 
particular, Black folk who have grievances that might cast the com- 
munity or an important part of it in a negative light are frequently 
asked to swallow them so as not to divert attention from the needs of 
the race as a whole. For example, gay men and lesbians have often 
been asked to put aside concerns about homophobia within the Black 
community. In effect, they are asked to give their racial identity prior- 
ity over their sexual identity. But this assumes that the two are some- 
how separable. The impossibility of such a forced choice has been 
captured by the late Marlon Riggs in Tongues Untied, a documentary 
by and about gay Black men. In the documentary, Riggs responds to a 
mythical, yet quite familiar, “race man” who wonders, “[c]ome the 
final showdown, where does he face—Black or gay?” Riggs tells us: 
“You know the answer—the absurdity of that question. How can you 
sit in silence? How can you choose one eye over the other? This half 
of the brain over that? Or in words this brother might understand, 
which does he value most—his left nut or his right?”* 

The fact that gay men and lesbians have, for the most part, tacitly 
accepted (or at least not challenged) the demand that they sacrifice in 
the name of solidarity does not mean that there is no harm done. A 
while back, Salt and Pepper was invited to sing at a tiny church in 
Connecticut’s Naugatuck Valley. It was immediately apparent from 
the tambourine-to-parishioner ratio that people had come prepared 
to have church. And sure enough, the place rocked that evening. 
When it came time to bring the Word, a guest evangelist from out of 
state was introduced. She launched into a hellfire-and-brimstone ser- 
mon the likes of which I thankfully have not encountered before or 
since. Her basic message, delivered with extraordinary passion and 
skillful repetition, was that homosexuality is an abomination. 

I considered standing up and saying something, but I knew from 
good home training that that just isn’t done in church, especially 
when you are a guest. So I glanced around at my fellow choir mem- 
bers, hoping through eye contact to at least establish a sense of shared 
discomfort. By and large, the Salts in the choir looked stunned. In 
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contrast, the Peppers mostly looked blank, as if an invisible screen 
somehow had kept the evangelist’s words from penetrating. While I 
was trying to make sense of this, the strangest thing happened. A gay 
and, indeed, rather queenly young man who had accompanied one of 
the choir members on the trip suddenly became possessed of the 
spirit. He leaped up, threw back his hands, and started to shake. 
Then, with the rhythmic pattern of the hateful words forming an in- 
sistent back beat, he danced up and down the aisle, shouting praises 
to the Lord. The organist got into the act, and for several minutes he, 
the evangelist, and the young man played off one another until even- 
tually the evangelist decided that it was time to wind down. 

I have often thought back to that evening. I know full well that 
many of the Black folk in that church found the sermon repugnant 
and the young man’s unconscious self-immolation painful to watch. 
Yet, all of us managed to look as if it simply wasn’t happening. My in- 
sides were leaping, but I probably displayed the same impassive gaze 
as everyone else. True, a church service is hardly an ideal time to 
enter into meaningful discussion, but even if the setting had been a 
Sunday-school class or a coffee-hour chat, most of us probably would 
have operated on the “this too shall pass” principle. That is because 
we recognize the extraordinary role—spiritual, political, and social— 
that the Black church plays in our collective lives. So we make sacri- 
fices to keep it strong and unified. But the question is, at what cost? 
Who is asked to bear that cost? And are they any less the children of 
God than those folk whose needs the church more fully reflects? 

Similarly, Black women have frequently been asked to sacrifice 
for the sake of the race. Contemporary examples abound. Alice 
Walker was pilloried in many quarters for her unflattering depictions 
of Black men in The Color Purple.* Whether there was truth behind the 
images was less important than that she dared to bring questions of 
gender subordination out into the open. Desirée Washington, the 
teenager whom the boxer Mike Tyson was convicted of raping, was 
widely assailed for bringing down a Black man, and in particular for 
publicly reinforcing the image of Black men as sexually predatory.° 
Anita Hill was similarly taken to task. Her detractors included people 
who believed that she had testified truthfully and people who in any 
event questioned Clarence Thomas’s fitness to serve.° 

In each of these cases and countless more, anger at Black women 
who speak out is fueled by an acute awareness that Black men have 
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been vilified throughout American history and are especially vulner- 
able today. Perhaps no phrase better captures the latter sentiment 
than the oft-heard statement that “Black men are an endangered 
species.” Therefore, runs the argument, we need to present Black men 
in the best light possible. At any rate, we certainly don’t need to be 
tearing each other down and doing “the Man’s” work for him. “These 
issues” should be dealt with “within the family.” 

I do not quarrel with the characterization of Black men as en- 
dangered. A couple of years ago Salt and Pepper was invited to par- 
ticipate in an anniversary concert honoring the young adult choir 
at a large New Haven church. It was one of those four-hour af- 
fairs where several guest choirs are invited to participate, and each 
sings three or four numbers that can stretch out for days if the Spirit 
is moving right. Anyway, as I cast my eyes around the sanctuary, I 
noticed two pews filled with young men in their twenties who 
looked simultaneously impassive and intent. They were serious. 
“How odd,” I thought to myself, “you hardly ever see that many 
together-looking Black men of that age all in one place except in 
prison.” Sure enough, when the men’s choir was eventually intro- 
duced, it turned out that its members were indeed inmates at a 
nearby prison who had been furloughed in order to sing for this 
event. 

A few months later, Salt and Pepper participated in a worship 
service at that very prison and shared the music ministry with that 
same choir. We then climbed into our cars, headed south, and, after 
a brief stop at Micky D’s, drove to Bridgeport, Connecticut, for an 
afternoon engagement. There we shared the program with another 
all-male singing group, the Bridgeport Boys Choir. They were al- 
ready on their third number by the time we straggled in. The first 
thing I noticed was how young, innocent, and sweet they seemed. 
I then noticed how totally focused they were, notwithstanding their 
visible nervousness and apprehension. And they were good, musi- 
cally speaking, very good. Suddenly and without warning, I found 
myself in tears. I tried to convince myself that they were tears of 
joy. After all, before me stood our community’s future in the form 
of fifteen talented, ambitious, proud African-American males. But 
the truth is that I was awash in sadness, because the very same thing 
could be said about the young men I had worshiped with earlier in 
the day. 
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So I don’t need to be convinced that Black men are an endangered 
species. But that is no reason to compel Black women to suffer in 
silence. Part of the reason that issues of gender domination have been 
played out in public is that we have never quite gotten around to ad- 
dressing them in private. Furthermore, even if we believe that we 
should be presenting Black men in the best possible light, shouldn’t 
we be presenting Black women in the best possible light as well? 
When presented with an image of womanhood that seemed to insist 
upon life on a pedestal, Sojourner Truth peeled it apart with a simple 
question: “Ain’t la woman?” In similar fashion, women like Desiree 
Washington and Anita Hill might well ask, “Aren’t we Black?” Like 
their male counterparts, Black women were brutalized during slav- 
ery. They too suffered in its aftermath. They too were lynched for 
being uppity.’ They too have been consistently portrayed as being 
long on sexuality and short on morals. The “welfare queen” is just the 
latest version.’ Although Black women may not be as endangered as 
Black men (especially if involvement in the criminal justice system is 
the measure), having to hold the fort in a war zone while the menfolk 
are absent is not exactly a picnic. 

I realize that some of you are thinking, “If you care about Black 
women so much, why didn’t you marry one?” That is a perfectly fair 
question, especially in light of my suggestion that love and obligation 
are wellsprings of community. The answer begins with the simple, 
yet profound fact that I fell in love with a woman who is White. That, 
of course, doesn’t end the matter, for I could have simply walked 
away, as other Black folk I know have done, out of a sense of obliga- 
tion to the race. I, however, made a different choice. And I did so for 
the most selfish of reasons. With Jill, I felt confident that all of me 
would be welcomed in the relationship: the part of me that is your 
basic Black man and the part that is not; the part that is outgoing and 
the part that is intensely private; the part that likes nice things and 
the part that abhors acquisitiveness; the part that cries at sad movies 
and the part that can be incredibly steely; the part that is playful and 
the part that takes life quite seriously. Jill is unique, and I knew that I 
could learn a lot from her: about how to live out my political commit- 
ments on a daily basis; about how to grow as an individual at the 
same time; about how to be honest with myself as well as with others; 
and about how to become more spiritually open. Finally, I knew that 
our home would be a refuge from the world, full of warmth and ut- 
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terly lacking in pretension. Could I have found this same mix of char- 
acteristics in a Black woman, one who was interested in me? Of 
course. But whether I would have, and if so when, is far from clear. 

This still leaves two large questions unanswered. Notwithstand- 
ing everything I have just told you, did I marry Jill at least in part be- 
cause she is White? And, in any event, should I have put my own self- 
ish interests aside for the sake of the race? Not surprisingly, my an- 
swer to the first question is “no,” at least I don’t think so. However, I 
know too much about the human capacity for self-deception to pre- 
tend to be any more certain than that. Without doubt, Jill’s race 
weighed in as a negative for me, if only because I don’t exactly enjoy 
having conversations like this one. That doesn’t mean, however, that 
it didn’t weigh on the positive side as well, but I don’t think it did. 

Some folks will never be convinced otherwise, of course. Indeed, 
Jill, of all people, may be among them. I was blown away several 
months into our relationship when she asked me, “Why are you dat- 
ing a White woman?” “Do you mean why am I dating you?” I an- 
swered lamely. “No, not me in particular. Why are you dating a White 
woman?” I don’t remember what I said, but I do remember that Jill 
didn’t seem wholly satisfied. And I have never thought to ask her 
whether her doubts have since been allayed. But that conversation 
had a profoundly liberating effect on me, for it let me know that Jill 
saw and understood herself as a person with a race and that she had 
no interest in trying to pretend that we could, or should, lead a color- 
blind or colorless existence. 

As for the second question, whether I should have married Jill—I 
have exceedingly mixed feelings. If I were a rugged individualist, the 
answer would be easy. But I really do take seriously everything I said 
earlier about the importance of community, and of the Black commu- 
nity in particular. So my beliefs and my desires were very much in 
tension. Ultimately, I decided that if anything in life is personal, and 
therefore free from social obligation, it is our intimate relationships. 
And I took comfort in the fact that there are many, many ways to 
show love for my people. Nevertheless, I was, and remain, acutely 
aware that, in symbolic terms, marrying outside the race is easily 
seen as a rejection of Black people, and of Black women in particular. 
And symbols matter. 

On occasion, the fact that I am married to a white woman has 
caused people to shut down and to tune out what I have to say. I 
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remember especially vividly a talk I gave on the nature of the AIDS 
epidemic in communities of color. As quite often happens when I 
speak to health-care providers, my comments seemed to split the au- 
dience. Most of the White listeners looked uncomfortable and mildly 
stunned as I talked about racism, paternalism, exploitation, and mis- 
trust. On the other hand, the Blacks and Latinos in the room practi- 
cally cheered me on. With one exception. I noticed that halfway 
through my remarks, one Black woman, who had been hanging on to 
my every word, seemed to jump ship. Later, during a break in the 
conference I overheard a conversation between that same woman and 
another sister who had been singing my praises. “But he said he’s 
married to a White woman!” said the ship jumper. “I didn’t hear 
that,” responded her companion. “Yes, he said it.” “So what. I 
thought he was great.” “But he’s married to a White woman.” Quite 
obviously, she couldn’t care less whether I had anything useful to say. 
As far as she was concerned, my stuff was counterfeit. 

As it happens, I had not said that I was married to a White 
woman, or that I was married at all (although I was wearing a wed- 
ding band). Instead, I had observed in passing that I live in a mixed 
neighborhood, that most of my colleagues are White, and that I live in 
a largely integrated world. “Why, I even play basketball with White 
guys,” I had said puckishly. My point, which I eventually made ex- 
plicit, was that I shouldn’t be dismissed as a fringy separatist. I had 
quite consciously not mentioned my marriage to Jill, who was pres- 
ent at the conference in her own right, so as to avoid producing the 
very reaction that got stirred anyway. So much for attempting to con- 
trol audiences. 

In rethinking what we mean by “the community,” we should be 
as inclusive as possible. We should resist the temptation to draw lines 
based on categorical assumptions about who is or is not for real and 
to subordinate the interests and concerns of any subgroup. After all, 
none of us has a superior claim on the race. Besides, if we cannot deal 
with difference within the family, how can we expect White folk to 
deal with us? 
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“You’re Turning Me On” 


The Boxer, the Beauty Queen, and 
the Rituals of Gender 


Michael Awkward 


Black women were and continue to be sorely in need of an antirape 
movement. 
—Angela Davis! 


To conceive of the study of men to be about liberating men is to have 
little interest in any area of social analysis that seriously critiques 
men as men, as part of the problem, not just to women and each 
other but to society and our continuation as a species. 

—Jalna Hanmer? 


THE NEW YORK TIMES sports columnist Robert Lipsyte predicted 
two days after Mike Tyson’s conviction for raping the 1991 Miss Black 
America pageant contestant Desirée Washington that the former 
heavyweight boxing champion would become “a symbolic character 
in various morality plays, a villain-victim of the Gender War, the Race 
War, the Class War and the Backlash against Celebrity Excess.”* Lip- 
syte’s analysis was indeed prophetic, as “warrior” respondents ex- 
pressed strong feelings about the relationship of the Tyson event to 
these individual “wars.” Elements of the trial testimony—particu- 
larly recollections by defense and prosecution witnesses alike of 
Tyson’s own words and actions—have fueled some of these discus- 
sions. For example, according to one pageant contestant, Tyson him- 
self tied his brazen fondling of several of the pageant entries to his 
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celebrity: “When pageant officials introduced Tyson to the contest- 
ants during the rehearsal, he said that he wanted to have sex with all 
of them. ‘I’m a celebrity and we do that sort of thing,’ she recalled 
Tyson saying.”* This statement indicates that, like many men, Tyson 
saw female sexual accessibility as an entitlement, as his status-confer- 
ring droit du signeur. While other issues pertaining to the Tyson 
event might be similarly bracketed, I believe that a truly cogent 
analysis of the motivations, broader social consequences, and poten- 
tial interpretive ramifications of the event must begin with the prem- 
ise that the wars to which Lipsyte refers are inextricably connected. 

Tyson’s legal and media trials have most frequently, in fact, been 
addressed in athletic or racial terms. This is to suggest not that social 
manifestations of gender relations do not figure prominently in these 
analyses but that they are, according to this view, played out here in a 
manner unique to athletic or racially charged arenas. There is a gen- 
eral unwillingness on the part of investigators to see the Tyson event 
as an opportunity to examine the ways in which we as members of 
this society are deeply implicated in, and struggling with, many of 
the issues brought to the fore in this case. 

Such evasiveness is manifested, for example, in a piece Richard 
Corliss wrote for Time magazine during Tyson’s trial. According to 
Corliss, Tyson “seems caged in his chair . . . but in his natural habitat, 
the boxing ring, Mike is a creature.” Clearly, Corliss’s representation 
of Tyson as an animalistic force has much in common, however un- 
wittingly, with a history of caucacentric discourse about black ani- 
mality. He concludes his preconviction analysis with the following 
claim: “Innocent or guilty, though, Tyson is more to be pitied than 
feared—not because he may lose his freedom and his livelihood, but 
because he seems an exemplar of all those sad studs who are prison- 
ers of manhood.” Corliss seeks to contain the implications of Tyson’s 
behavior within androcentric spaces (“prisoners of manhood”) that, 
by and large, the general male population feels it is able to avoid 
rather easily. For Corliss, Tyson is uninhibited male other, the result 
of a palpably skewed socialization process. 

Afro-American racial warriors, male and female, seem equally 
unconcerned about examining the sexual implications of the accusa- 
tions against Tyson, or they see such implications as being at odds 
with intraracial imperatives. As one newspaper article, which notes 
the “countless debates” about his conviction, indicates, “While a 
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number of women have been outspoken in their criticism, many oth- 
ers have accused Miss Washington of helping to destroy a prominent 
black man. Even if she was raped, these women argue, she should not 
have made the case public.”° In the case of pro-Tyson female race 
warriors who believe that Washington might have indeed been 
raped, group considerations take precedence over other concerns in 
our never-ending struggle to forge a collective black response to cau- 
cacentric interests. Certain other Afro-Americans, particularly those 
whose voices are recorded in black newspapers, seem unable to even 
entertain the notion that Tyson could have raped his accuser. One of 
the boxer’s black journalist supporters, for example, argues that 
“Mike Tyson got jobbed” despite the fact that, as he himself notes, 
“the evidence, the chain of events, and his less-than-adequate legal 
team spelled doom for him,” and he insists that the “two Black jurors 
clearly were intimidated” by the “right-wing, ultra-conservative for- 
mer marine” who “became the leader of the jury in Tyson’s case.” An- 
other black newspaper columnist asserts that black male “leaders” 
like Tyson, “Clarence Thomas, Marion Barry, [and] Gus Savage” are 
accused of sexual wrongdoing by “manufactured, manipulated and 
manicured” Afro-American females who serve as willing pawns of a 
white patriarchy that seeks at all costs to undermine strong black 
men. Yet another columnist endorses the proclamations of a black 
minister who insists, “Here’s another lynching of a Black man. The 
girl’s story was rehearsed and the Whites backed the girl.”” 

Such sentiments echo the views of figures such as Al Sharpton, 
who promises that “no matter what, I won’t turn against” Tyson, 
whom he thinks “may have been guilty of being very overly aggres- 
sive with his approach to women, but I do not think that Mike, by any 
stretch of the imagination, is guilty of rape,” and street entrepreneurs 
who affix Tyson’s visage to T-shirts that proclaim “The bitch set me 
up.”® Of these responses, perhaps the most startling are the efforts of 
the Reverend Dr. Theodore Jemison, leader of the National Baptist 
Convention, who spearheaded a petition drive to collect 100,000 sig- 
natures in an attempt to “seek a suspended sentence” for Tyson, who 
is, in Jemison’s estimation, “one of the few ‘modern-day African- 
American role models.” According to Jemison, his activities on 
Tyson’s behalf are justified because the boxer’s legal difficulties are 
emblematic of the status of “the black male and his ‘general’ plight” 
in American society.’ These perspectives call to mind, all too vividly, 
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a story Susan Brownmiller tells about an encounter with a black male 
librarian at the Schomburg Center while researching her seminal 
study of rape, Against Our Will. The librarian informed her that “to 
black people, rape has meant the lynching of the black man.”"° The li- 
brarian, a keeper of historical records on Afro-American presence, 
seems intent on challenging black women’s status as significant suf- 
ferers in comparison to black men. 

Further, those whose work has been as focused on the conse- 
quences of the gender hierarchy as Queen Latifah and Spike Lee term 
what they consider his flawed trial the rape of Mike Tyson," a fact 
that speaks volumes about the persistence of views such as those of 
Brownmiller’s librarian that, given the choice between being atten- 
tive to allegations of black male victimization and being attentive to 
claims of black female oppression, the adequately informed investi- 
gator must choose to be concerned primarily with the plight of 
Africa’s male descendents. There are profound internal and external 
pressures not to pursue a course of action viewed by segments of the 
black population as antithetical to the struggles for social progress, as 
the beauty pageant sponsor who called Tyson “a serial buttocks 
fondler” learned when he made plans to sue the fighter. Announcing 
that he had abandoned the idea, the sponsor said, “I don’t want to be 
part of an attempt to crucify a black role model.” 

Several journalists and, indeed, at least one of the jurors in the 
case suggested that Tyson’s own testimony and his legal team’s de- 
fense strategy more generally—“ depicting him as a notorious sexual 
predator in an attempt to persuade the jury that the accuser should 
have known better than to go out with him and accompany him to his 
room”—severely hampered his chances for acquittal.’? Nothing 
Tyson or his lawyers said or failed to say during his trial more clearly 
indicates that he violated Miss Washington and had no understand- 
ing of the legal definitions of rape beyond the savage-stranger sce- 
nario that the legal scholar Susan Estrich identifies as “aggravated 
rape” than comments made by Tyson himself." In proclaiming his in- 
nocence, he said: “I’m not guilty of this crime; there were no black 
eyes, no broken ribs. When I’m in the ring, I break their ribs; I break 
their jaws. To me that’s hurting somebody.” 

This concept demonstrates, as clearly as the view that rape is in- 
consequential next to our need to have inspiring black male heroes in 
circulation, an inability to acknowledge that nonconsensual sex can 
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have injurious effects on the psyche of rape victims at least on a par 
with pugilistic beatings and racially motivated acts of injustice. Such 
comments, the reflection of a mentality that can conceive of sexual 
“hurt” only in terms of discoloring and bone-fracturing blows, leave 
little doubt in the minds of any but the boxer’s most rabid supporters 
about his guilt, if we accept the legal definition of rape as “inter- 
course with force or coercion and without consent.” 16 For Tyson, who 
may believe wholeheartedly that he was merely “very overly aggres- 
sive” with Washington, rape appears to mean the use of a level of 
force on a par with that necessary to batter a highly skilled pugilistic 
opponent into submission.” Desiring Desirée, and having gained 
what he may have believed to be her sexual consent by virtue of her 
willingness to be alone with him in his hotel room, Tyson apparently 
initiated an episode of sexual contact that, as his accuser described it, 
is consistent with a pattern of abuse, rumors about which have trailed 
the boxer since he was a teenager. 

Catharine MacKinnon’s discussion of connections between the 
objectification of the female body and certain masculine notions of 
sex helps explain factors that could have contributed to Tyson’s be- 
havior: “To be sexually objectified means having a social meaning im- 
posed on your being that defines you as to be sexually used, accord- 
ing to your desired uses, and then using you that way. Doing this is 
sex in the male system.”!8 A key to successful objectification of the fe- 
male body is persuading women of the benefits for them in masculin- 
ist formulations of women’s erotic utility. The cultural imposition of 
notions of the appropriateness and inevitability of the female body’s 
figurations as the site of recreational phallic desire, in other words, 
depends on the success of phallocentricism’s institutionalizing of its 
perspectives to the extent that they are unquestioned by large num- 
bers of receptive female accomplices. Along with financial remunera- 
tion, which historically has been a major part of our sexual economy, 
the ability to make her want sex and to be satisfied with being the ob- 
ject of and the receptacle for male desire—to be deemed physically 
worthy of inspiring that desire—has been considered by many males 
and females alike to be appropriate payment for services rendered. 

Beauty pageants, in their unabashed reveling in the female form 
and their practice of rewarding the achievement of a certain measura- 
ble image of beauty, are among the most lurid sites of the practice of 
male objectification of women’s bodies in Western societies. As an in- 
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stitution whose raison d’étre is assessment and reward, the beauty 
pageant codifies and thereby legitimizes evaluative measures that, 
when encountered by elements of the general population, become the 
basis of mass vernacular practices of evaluating the female form. Re- 
cently, beauty pageant officials have sought to appease feminist 
groups concerned about the individual and social impact of objectifi- 
cation upon women by bringing to the fore the talent aspect of these 
undoubtedly entertaining peep shows. Nevertheless, the fact that it 
would be impossible to imagine a parallel mass cultural male demon- 
stration of talent—one wherein men would be judged simultaneously 
on their poise in answering inane questions about the state of the 
world and on the aesthetic effect of their appearance in crotch-hug- 
ging bathing trunks and form-flattering evening wear—renders in- 
escapable the phallocentric dimensions of this social practice. In fact, 
I would argue that such pageants serve as sites wherein some of the 
particulars of male hegemony are disseminated and reinforced as as- 
pects of the eroticizing of male dominance. MacKinnon makes the 
pertinent distinctions: 


Dominance eroticized defines the imperatives of its masculinity, 
submission eroticized defines its femininity. So many distinctive fea- 
tures of women’s status is second class—the restriction and con- 
straint and contortion, the servility and the display, the self-mutila- 
tion and requisite presentation of self as a beautiful thing, the en- 
forced passivity, the humiliation—are made into the content of sex 
for women. Being a thing for sexual use is fundamental to it.” 


Whatever redeeming social value beauty pageants can be said to pos- 
sess, we cannot ignore their role in reinforcing beliefs about women’s 
inferiority as a consequence of their reduction of the female to the sta- 
tus of fetishized object. Perhaps the most detrimental aspect of that 
objectification is its demands for what MacKinnon calls the “requisite 
presentation of self as a beautiful thing,” that is to say, having one’s 
human value assessed literally in terms of the quality of one’s aes- 
thetic self-presentation. 

I introduce the subject of beauty pageants here because I believe, 
Tyson’s history of sexual harassment and alleged acts of sexual bru- 
tality notwithstanding, we must recognize some implications of the 
fact that the site of the boxer’s initial encounter with Washington 
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(and, in fact, the reason for his and her presence in Indianapolis) was 
an activity in which such instances of female self-presentation consti- 
tute normative behavior. According to Tyson’s testimony, beauty pag- 
eant officials instructed him to respond to the contestants in a visibly 
enthusiastic manner: “Pageant officials told me to touch, play with, 
and hug the contestants. I said [to the officials] . . . I like that part.””° If 
MacKinnon is right in saying that such self-presentation demon- 
strates female adoption of the social function, “a thing for sexual 
use,” enthusiastic male response such as Tyson’s to females gathered 
for just such a purpose seems hardly surprising, except perhaps for 
its remarkable absence of tact.” While we must censure Tyson’s phal- 
locentric utilization of pageant contestants during the photo session 
as will-less playthings, we might also see his behavior during the 
Black Expo event where he first encountered Washington as a socially 
conditioned reaction to women who participate so willingly in their 
own objectification, behavior encouraged, if his testimony is accurate, 
by pageant officials themselves. 

Beauty pageants serve also, I believe, as sites for the projection of 
many of masculinity’s seemingly contradictory versions of feminine 
desirability: virginal (or seemingly virginal—hence the emphasis on 
the contestant’s unmarried status and apparently wholesome na- 
ture), yet sexually alluring (no more so, perhaps, than during tortur- 
ous walks across stages in spike-heeled shoes and either bathing 
suits or form-fitting evening gowns); intelligent (all Miss America 
contestants, after, are enrolled in a college or university), yet endear- 
ingly naive (forced to smile constantly while attempting to formulate 
answers to questions concerning the greenhouse effect or how to 
achieve lasting world peace); dependent, yet extremely self-pos- 
sessed. As such, these pageants embody seemingly contradictory as- 
pects of male desire as well as demonstrate patriarchy’s ability to 
disguise that desire as mere aesthetic appreciation or altruistic im- 
pulse. 

Washington’s participation in the Miss Black America beauty 
pageant, her responses to Tyson’s propositions during the photo ses- 
sion and as a reply to what the female driver of Tyson’s limousine 
termed his “begging” her to join him (and her eager and excited reac- 
tion to that proposition), and the rape itself—these are contiguous el- 
ements in what MacKinnon terms the “systemic context of group sub- 
jection” called patriarchy.” Indeed, I will show that the particulars of 
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the female state that to MacKinnon indicate facets of female capitula- 
tion to male acts of sexual objectification—the “requisite presentation 
of self as a beautiful thing, the enforced passivity, the humiliation” — 
can be said to describe Washington’s self-presentation on the occa- 
sions in question. 

On the sashes worn by the Miss Black America pageant contest- 
ants, there is a silhouette of a woman that represents what some hold 
to be a distinctly Afro-American ideal of beauty and desirability. 
Slim, buxom, with a rounded 1960s afro hairstyle, large buttocks, and 
extremely long legs, this figure stands with her right arm angled and 
right hand placed (rather defiantly, it appears) on her hip. But if the 
defiantly placed hand is meant as a visualization of a tendency to- 
ward noncapitulation, self-confidence, or “attitude” (a sister who 
don’t take no mess), that effect is undermined to some extent by her 
uplifted left leg whose foot points downward. At first glance, it is a 
leg, poised to strike, a lower-bodied equivalent of the self-possessed 
and obstinately positioned right hand, but, given the context in which 
the silhouette is offered—as the essence of black female beauty in ob- 
jectifying self-display—that leg might also be seen as preparing to ex- 
pose the female sex organs to a perpetual receptivity to masculine de- 
sire. 

At any rate, the image is startling, not merely because of its erotic 
qualities or cultural encoding of black female bodies but because of 
the fact that it is just this pose (minus the uplifted leg, but with legs 
spread suggestively apart) that Washington strikes in published pho- 
tos that record her participation in the swimsuit portion of the com- 
petition. In effect, she strives to personify this black masculinist fan- 
tasy, to reproduce its posture, to be, in other words, a prize-winning, 
real-life embodiment of this resistant, yet compliant, idealization of 
black male notions of black beauty. What we must recognize as part 
of the desirability of this fetishizing of the black woman’s form is its 
attitudinal ambivalence, its mixed sexual signals, which conform 
both to what is, with regard to Afro-American females, a historically 
resonant narrative of untraditionally resistant female behavior—the 
strong, self-possessed black woman to whom theories of true woman- 
hood have never adequately applied—and to male desires for erotic 
access to, and conquest of, this figure.” 

While tales of Afro-American women’s psychic and physical 
strength—myths of black superwomen, in Michelle Wallace’s phrase— 
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are legend, this strength is generally demonstrated not in or as con- 
quest, not in an ability to control or dominate others, as in the mascu- 
line ideal, but in a capacity to survive with their sanity intact the so- 
cioeconomic and sexual domination they suffer in American society. 
Afro-American female strength, in other words, was and is still often 
seen as a function of an ability not to conquer oppression but to negoti- 
ate it successfully. Calvin Hernton presents the plight of the black 
woman: 


Throughout the entire span of her existence on American soil, the 
black woman has been alone and unprotected, not only socially but 
psychologically as well. She has had to fend for herself as if she were 
a man; being black, even more so. I am not implying that the black 
woman has become frigid or “masculine.” In fact, she is potentially, 
if not already, the most sexual animal on this planet. It is not frigid- 
ity that I am describing. It is rigidity. And it has been this quality of 
austerity in the Negro woman which has enabled her to survive 
what few other women have ever lived through.” 


I do not endorse Hernton’s perspective on black female sexuality, 
which, like other such generalizations in his study, is virtually impos- 
sible to verify empirically or by any other means. However, his analy- 
sis is sufficiently attentive to the socioeconomic and historical facts 
that accompany the mythologizing of black women’s lives to stand as 
a representative articulation of the superwoman myth. According to 
this myth, to be a strong Afro-American woman historically is to par- 
ticipate in a tradition of endurance, is to have seen and survived hor- 
rendous troubles that would have permanently debilitated others. 
Their survival is generally attributed to a resilient sense of faith in 
God, humanity (particularly black humanity), and self, and a willing- 
ness to love others (particularly black men) who may have con- 
tributed significantly to their troubles. 

I offer this simplified figuration of the important cultural myth 
here because it seems to me to explain a good deal about the sympa- 
thetic Afro-American mass response to Tyson and this episode in his 
checkered career as an American citizen: the insistence of some of 
Tyson’s black supporters that Washington should not have reported 
his crime; the attitudes of some black religious leaders about the alle- 
gations; and, most especially, the fetishized image of the black female 
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form that adorns the Miss Black America contestants’ sashes and de- 
clares Washington’s suitability for entrance into this rite of objectifi- 
cation.” Because a now celebrated history of black women surviving 
forms of mistreatment much more brutal and protracted than Tyson’s 
act has led, in Hernton’s view, to the development of rigidity, as well 
as a belief that the race war is a much higher priority than compara- 
tively insignificant intraracial gender skirmishes, many apparently 
feel that Washington should have seen it as her responsibility to en- 
dure her pain in order to serve the greater good of the race. According 
to this view, the racial responsibility to maintain silence is especially 
relevant in this case because Tyson, a successful black man, gives aid 
to the struggle against a white hegemony that seeks to deny Afro- 
American people widely celebrated, unassimilated, inspiringly 
heroic male examples. Any other response renders Washington vul- 
nerable to allegations of treason because of a view that Tyson’s incar- 
ceration serves the interests of white hegemony more than, say, his 
unchecked phallic presence among the general population. Black 
warriors whose sensibilities are untouched by feminist politics seem 
to dismiss the possibility that intraracial sexual violence can occur if 
Afro-American female victims seek justice for acts alleged to have 
been perpetrated by prominent black men through a legal system that 
is demonstrably inequitable in its dealings with blacks generally, and 
black males in particular. 

In their efforts to dictate where and how such mythic black fe- 
male qualities ought to be displayed, some blacks seem to be suggest- 
ing either that prominent Afro-American men are, by virtue of their 
status, incapable of sexual harassment or rape, or that sexual violence 
is insignificant as an issue compared to racial uplift (unless, of course, 
it is perpetrated by white men). Thus, black women’s historic 
strength is best exhibited as an ability to recognize and act in terms of 
these beliefs. Consequently, people feel justified in speaking of the 
rape of Mike Tyson, while a young college student sits in fear that 
members of her race who believe that she has performed a historical 
wrong against black manhood will seek retribution on her person, on 
her already victimized body. She is said to fear a Rushdie-like sen- 
tence, to fear ostracism of the type encountered by Milton Coleman, 
the Washington Post reporter who published Jesse Jackson’s puta- 
tively off-the-record “hymietown” remarks and subsequently was 
deemed a treacherous lackey of white male power.” 
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A New York Times article outlining the jury’s reasons for convict- 
ing Tyson cited the following factors, among others, as contributing 
to the guilty verdict: 


There was her invitation to one of the roommates to join her on the 
date with Mr. Tyson. “She’s going to bring her roommate along to 
watch while she has sex with him?” Mr. [Greg] Garrison asked in- 
credulously. 

And... there was the camera that she said she brought along 
with her for souvenir pictures of Mr. Tyson and other celebrities she 
hoped to meet.” 


These issues, however important they are in undermining the gold- 
digger defense strategy employed by Tyson’s team of lawyers, seem 
infinitely less damaging to his case if considered in the light of MacK- 
innon’s theorizing about the gender dynamics of American society 
that influenced the behavior of both the boxer and the beauty queen. 
If MacKinnon is right in her description of what our society projects 
generally as the ideal pattern whose object is sexual consummation— 
“man proposes, woman disposes”—and if women are conditioned 
generally not to acknowledge sexual desire even to themselves, then 
Washington’s apparent intentions before confronting Tyson’s erotic 
urges do not foreclose the possibility that she could have consented to 
having sex with the boxer. Given the nonmutuality of even the 
“ideal” of “female control over intercourse,” what we might consider 
from our interpretive distance her self-evident plans are not necessar- 
ily accurate measures of her receptivity to Tyson’s sexual moves. 
Generally, socially acceptable expressions of women’s sexuality are 
constructed specifically as responsive to “the custom of male initia- 
tive,” to articulations of male desire. For, as MacKinnon persuasively 
argues, “Apart from the disparate consequences of refusal, this model 
does not envision a situation the woman controls being placed in, or 
choices she frames.”78 

Washington’s capitulation to this norm in other respects is 
demonstrated by her reactions to his expression of interest in her. As 
she reported in her testimony, she responded with incredulity to 
Tyson’s inquiry about whether she and her parents “like him” (mean- 
ing, it appears, admire his pugilistic skills and perhaps his social per- 
sona, though Tyson seems to acknowledge, as his view of celebrity 
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entitlements indicates, no distinction between genuine affection and 
a fan’s distanced admiration); she says that her parents “don’t really 
know you” and that “I don’t really know you either, . . . but from 
what I’ve seen, you're okay.” Nonetheless, she agrees, with admit- 
ted excitement, to go out with a man she doesn’t really know, checks 
with him afterwards to make sure that “they were really going out on 
a date,” and capitulates to his late-night “begging” that she change 
out of what prosecutor Garrison describes strategically as “her jam- 
mies”? and accompany him on a date.*' She admits to operating in 
terms of this standard script of gendered behavior in her response to 
defense attorney Vincent Fuller’s inquiry about her interest in Tyson: 
Fuller asked if she had held out any hope, when she joined Tyson in 
the limousine, of establishing a relationship with the twenty-five- 
year-old boxer. “There was always the hope,” she said. “But I had my 
camera with me. That’s what I most wanted.”°? 

If a desire to win Tyson’s heart was, for Washington, secondary to 
the “hope” that he would take her to celebrity parties in order that 
she might capture on film images of black dignitaries (including, one 
assumes, Tyson himself), it was nonetheless pressing enough to en- 
courage her to see him as an appropriate agent for achieving her pri- 
mary desire. While accounts of the trial I have read do not discuss 
whether she could have gained entry to those parties simply by 
virtue of her status as beauty pageant contestant, it is certainly the 
case that the star-struck teenager’s sense of legitimacy vis-a-vis that 
group would have been enhanced by her role as the boxer’s date. To 
my knowledge, there was no evidence presented to suggest that 
Tyson ever explicitly mentioned such parties as his intended destina- 
tion; she seems to have projected her desires to attend them onto his 
purposefully vague invitation, “We can go around Indianapolis, I 
want to talk to you.” 

Tyson’s attractiveness to Washington as an escort, then, was tied 
specifically to his celebrity status, and that status is conferred upon 
him literally as a consequence of his masculine power. If MacKinnon 
is correct that “male power takes the social form of what men as a 
gender want sexually, which centers on power itself, as socially de- 
fined,” then Tyson’s assumption that female sexual availability was 
one of the perquisites of his social power was not his villainous phal- 
locentric invention, or, rather, not his alone. Given characterizations 
of Tyson as a figure prone to adopting the views, manners of speech, 
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and, indeed, modes of analysis of influential figures in his life, it is 
not surprising that he would have unself-consciously embraced a 
masculinist construction that was in many respects so personally ben- 
eficial. And, while we might see Tyson as a subhuman shadow upon 
whom we can thrust all of the negative qualities of masculinity in 
order to purge ourselves of the guilt of our own implication in the hi- 
erarchical structures of male dominance, what is most essential about 
the Tyson case for us, I believe, is that we recognize it as an occasion 
that screams at us to overhaul those constructs we have created, in- 
herited, and allowed to stand as the natural constitution of gender re- 
lations. 

In her status as an enthusiastic participant in a male-controlled 
ritual of objectification and as a figure clearly attracted to Tyson’s 
masculine (and celebrity) power, Washington was implicated in this 
androcentric script before and after she encountered the boxer, as 
well as during the act of sexual violence itself. To see her, in pictures 
taken after her encounter with Tyson, strike the pose of the self-pos- 
sessed and sexually accessible black beauty queen, the very embodi- 
ment of black male desire, is to see the result of a social process that 
considers female objectification an unchallengeable fact of life. Hers 
is a pose women adopt despite the psychic and physical pain that 
often attends efforts to serve as fleshly embodiments of male desire. 
While clearly its intention is not to excuse males who victimize 
women, feminist theorizing of the virtual inescapability of phallocen- 
tric rule suggests that behavior such as Tyson’s (and Washington’s) 
during the 1991 Black Expo is inevitable, given our present cultural 
condition, and it will remain so until minds more capable of challeng- 
ing the gendered status quo than his (and hers) devise mechanisms 
whereby to establish other modes of masculine and feminine being 
and action as the regulatory imperatives of society. Without question, 
the outrage of many at Tyson’s behavior is fully warranted. But, un- 
less we take to heart MacKinnon’s view that “rape is not an isolated 
event or moral transgression or individual interchange gone wrong 
but an act of terrorism and torture within a systemic context of group 
subjection,” unless we continue to confront the meanings of these 
and other manifestations of androcentrism’s dominion, including 
beauty pageants, dating rituals, and society’s general tolerance of lev- 
els of sexual coercion, we can never expect that outrage to be trans- 
lated into preventive social policies.*° 
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Tyson’s actions and postconviction statements conform in some 
ways to standard scripts of sexually transgressive male behavior that 
MacKinnon identifies in the following way: 


Rape comes to mean a strange (read Black) man who does not know 
his victim but does know she does not want sex with him going 
ahead anyway. But men are systematically conditioned not even to 
notice what women want. . . . Rapists typically believe the woman 
loved it. “Probably the single most used cry of rapist to victim is 
‘You bitch . . . slut... you know you want it. You all want it’ and af- 
terward,‘there now, you really enjoyed it, didn’t you?” Women, as a 
survival strategy, must ignore or devalue or mute desires, particu- 
larly lack of them, to convey the impression that the man will get 
what he wants regardless of what they want.%” 


In many respects, Tyson’s behavior fits this profile of a black rapist so 
blinded by phallocentric notions of acceptable levels of force that he 
does not care that he crossed what he might view as a faintly 
sketched line in his pursuit of sexual satisfaction.** In her study of 
convicted rapists, Diana Scully speaks of sexual criminals who pro- 
claim their innocence of rape charges, despite their use of weapons to 
subdue and terrify female hitchhikers or women whose homes they 
had broken into, as “deniers.”® According to Washington, Tyson— 
certainly the most famous denier in recent history, and a figure whose 
trained-for-violence body might surely have been seen by Washing- 
ton to be as threatening a weapon as a knife or gun—added an im- 
provisational twist to this standard script by asking her not whether 
she “loved” the sex act itself, not whether his sexual thrustings were 
adequately pleasurable to nullify her initial resistance and make the 
event physically gratifying for her also, but whether she loved him for 
his responsiveness to her expressed fears about getting pregnant. Ul- 
timately, in response to her tortured pleas—’Please, I have a future 
ahead of me... . Please, I don’t need a baby. . . . Please, I’m going to 
college”—he “withdrew and ejaculated. ‘T told you I wouldn’t come 
inside you,’ she quoted Tyson as saying. ‘Don’t you love me now?’”” 

If generally “men are systematically conditioned not even to no- 
tice what women want,” then Tyson’s recognition might be deemed 
in some minor way if not exemplary, then at least atypical. His exer- 
cise of ejaculatory control, particularly in the light of his unwilling- 
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ness to check his urge to have sex with a woman who came voluntar- 
ily into his hotel room and onto his bed, demonstrates a modicum of 
attentiveness to the desires of his victim, a fact that perhaps suggests 
that he was not aware that he was raping Washington. Perhaps the 
fact that during his attack, according to Washington, “he started 
laughing like it was a game” does indeed suggest that Tyson believed 
that he was engaged in what is often depicted as playful acts of coer- 
cion, deception, and, finally, the mild or “aggressive” exhibitions of 
force men learn to employ in order to gain the appearance of con- 
sent.! 
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The Social Construction ofa 
Rape Victim 


Stories of African-American Males about 
the Rape of Desirée Washington 


Kevin Brown 


BECOMING AN INDIVIDUAL in American society, or any other so- 
ciety, is not done in a vacuum. What passes as our individual con- 
sciousness is developed under the guidance of cultural patterns and 
historically created systems of meanings. We are not free agents 
bound only by our own understanding of what we perceive as reality. 
Rather, our consciousness is influenced and conditioned within the 
context of the systems of ideas and thought that we draw upon in 
order to process the complex information that we receive.' These cul- 
tural patterns and systems of meanings precede our interpretation of 
reality, and we often draw upon them to make sense out of the com- 
plex information we receive. While these systems allow us to under- 
stand our reality, they also limit our understanding. 

One of the subthemes of this Conference is how the social con- 
struction of African-Americans, within the dominant American sys- 
tem of ideas (culture), influences and guides the interpretation of so- 
cial phenomena involving Blacks. As an African-American male, 
however, I am not limited to the dominant system of ideas and 
thought in order to comprehend social phenomena interpreting is- 
sues involving African-Americans. I often draw upon many sets of 
historically created systems of meaning, including those that are 
dominant in the African-American community.” A tremendous gap in 
the understanding of social phenomena exists between African- 
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Americans and Caucasians that is rooted in ideas that spring from 
our different cultures. Interracial political and philosophical disputes 
often are centered on clashes in our cultures, because these cultures 
lead to diverse and often irreconcilable interpretations of the same so- 
cial phenomena. 

Culture is much more than the artifacts or physical objects (such 
as clothing, food, music, and art) of a given community. Culture in- 
cludes the patterned system of knowledge and conceptions that a 
given group has devolved from the past and progressively modifies 
to give meaning to and to cope with the problems of its existence. 
Culture provides the general design that various groups use to inter- 
pret reality. It includes the attitudes, beliefs, and values of a given 
group, providing a worldview that incorporates both its own place 
and its relationship to other groups in the universal scheme of things. 
Culture is not merely a common set of previously catalogued answers 
to recurring phenomena; it provides a master pattern from which fu- 
ture individual occurrences can be interpreted and understood. Indi- 
viduals in a given community inherit the culture of the community 
by learning this shared knowledge as they mature. 

Cultural clashes between dominant American culture and 
African-American culture generally are centered in the fundamental 
vision of society that the two systems endorse. Although dominant 
American culture is rooted in a conception of society as a collection of 
individuals, African-American culture tends to see society as racial 
and ethnic groups in competition for scarce societal resources. When 
dominant American culture draws one towards seeking race-neutral 
explanations for social phenomena, African-American culture will be 
drawn toward, and not away from, race-conscious explanations. In 
African-American culture, the race of actors in any given drama will 
often be crucial information in interpreting social phenomena. Re- 
solving the racial aspects of these dramas tends to take precedence 
over all other concerns. 

This commentary is an effort to illustrate two points. First, many 
disputes that involve social phenomena are often rooted in cultural 
differences that produce diverse interpretation of that phenomena. 
Second, just as dominant American culture, with its tendency to- 
wards race neutral explanations, often will overlook the racial aspects 
of a given situation, African-American culture, with its focus on race 
consciousness and fighting racial subordination, will often overlook 
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other aspects of the same situation. To illustrate these two points, I 
will recount some stories that led me to an understanding of how vic- 
timhood was constructed in the rape of Desirée Washington by Mike 
Tyson. I have limited my stories to those that involve discussions or 
events that centered on African-American males in Indianapolis, In- 
diana.* To some extent, all of the participants in my construction of 
the victim had access to a similar set of ideas learned through a 
process of acculturation. These ideas allowed the participants to in- 
terpret collectively and reinforce our interpretation of the events that 
occurred in the early hours of July 19, 1991, during the Indiana Black 
Expo Summer Celebration‘ at the Canterbury Hotel in Indianapolis. 


THE “VICTIMIZATION” OF MIKE TYSON: STORIES 
FROM THE HOME FRONT 


As one might expect, from the time Tyson was accused of raping De- 
sirée Washington until he was finally sentenced, the “accusation” was 
a hot topic of conversation. I had a number of discussions about the 
accusation with other African-American males living in Indianapolis. 
When the accusation was first made, I asked a lot of my friends what 
they thought. None of us seriously entertained the possibility that 
Mike Tyson might actually be convicted of rape; any doubt was re- 
solved in favor of Mike Tyson. I do not remember a single male 
speaking up for Desirée Washington. 

A typical discussion occurred at the barbershop in which I get my 
hair cut. Anyone familiar with the African-American male commu- 
nity knows that to really take the pulse of the community about a par- 
ticular issue, you must discuss it at a barbershop. The barbershop is 
more than a place to get your hair cut—it is also a cultural institution. 
The barbershop is a place where we (males) hang out and receive part 
of our initiation into the finer points of being a male. 

I put the issue of Mike Tyson on the floor by asking a question for 
general discussion to anyone who was willing to take it up: “What do 
you think about the claim by Desirée Washington that she was raped 
by Tyson?” Desirée had no supporters here. Among the comments 
that were fairly typical were: “Well, she got in his limousine, didn’t 
she?” “His limousine showed up at her hotel room at 2:00 in the 
morning?” “What do you expect, if you go out with a man at 2:00 in 
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the morning.” “No doubt the reason that she is doing this is because, 
like he said, she was probably mad because he didn’t walk her to the 
limousine.” From these comments, an initial image of Desirée took 
shape. I thought to myself, it’s obvious, she must have consented. Not 
only that, I thought this woman must be crazy. Imagine doing all of 
this because someone would not walk her to the limousine. As for 
Mike, he was being victimized by a vindictive and unstable woman. 

Another discussion that I had prior to the trial was with a friend 
of mine who was closely involved in organizing the boxing matches 
that took place during the Summer Celebration. Here was an oppor- 
tunity for me to get an inside scoop on what had occurred. I asked my 
friend if he thought Mike had raped Desirée Washington. He re- 
sponded, “[yeah] he did it, but we have got some things on her, too, 
she wasn’t completely innocent.” The confident tone of his voice and 
what he said implied that Desirée might have brought this on herself. 

This kind of inside information was precisely what I had hoped 
to find when I called him—the real inside story that would give me 
the complete picture so that I could understand precisely what had 
happened. So I asked, “Oh, really? Well, what did she do?” 

I assumed that he was about to divulge the damning piece of evi- 
dence. You know, the piece of evidence that Perry Mason always hit 
the murderer with when they were on the stand in the final ten min- 
utes of an otherwise dull episode. As he gave his response, his voice 
suggested quiet confidence that this piece of information would be 
the deciding bit of evidence. “She violated curfew.” 

Hmmm, I thought, that is serious business. She broke a pageant 
rule that was there for her protection. No doubt those rules were, in 
part, attempts to protect the contestants from this kind of situation. If 
only she had followed the rules, this would not have happened. 

Prior to the trial, it was clear that all those I had discussed the 
rape with were resolving all doubt in favor of Mike Tyson. At least 
that view is consistent with the law; a person (man?) (white man?) ac- 
cused of rape, especially date rape, is presumed innocent until 
proven guilty beyond a reasonable doubt. 

No one I talked to believed that Tyson would or should be con- 
victed. Therefore, the verdict by the Indianapolis jury had a profound 
effect on our image of the “victim” in the rape. After Mike was con- 
victed, he did not appear to lose any support. Shortly after the ver- 
dict, I went back to the same barbershop and once again raised the 
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issue. This time I sought to find out what people thought the appro- 
priate punishment should be. I asked my barber, an older man 
whose judgment I have come to respect through our many conversa- 
tions over the past ten years, for his opinion. 

“Do you think Mike should go to jail?” 

“Tf he did it, and I’m not saying he did,” my barber responded, 
“but if he did, I think that, well, maybe you ought to be lenient here. 
Perhaps he needs counseling, if he did it. And in fact, you know, there 
was a White guy this past summer who was also convicted of a rape, 
and he received a suspended sentence.” 

This was the beginning of the redefinition of Mike as the victim. 
Before the conviction, Mike was being victimized by an unbalanced 
and jealous woman. Now he was also being victimized by the 
“White” criminal justice system. 

If he did it! Even though Mike Tyson had been convicted by a jury 
that had heard all of the legally admissible evidence and therefore 
was certainly more knowledgeable about the case than my barber, he 
(and now I) was not willing to accept that verdict as a pronounce- 
ment of what had actually occurred. Those unfamiliar with African- 
American culture may ask how my barber could now say, “If he did 
it.” According to the Indianapolis poll, 67 percent of the African- 
Americans polled believed that Tyson was unfairly convicted and an- 
other 11 percent believed that, although he was guilty, his sentence 
was unfair. Only 7 percent of the African-Americans polled believed 
that Tyson got what he deserved. The remaining 15 percent expressed 
no opinion on the issue. In contrast, 40 percent of the Whites polled 
believed that Tyson got what he deserved. Only 28 percent believed 
he was unfairly convicted, while an additional 10 percent believed 
that, though he was guilty, his sentence was unfair. The remaining 22 
percent expressed no opinion.° 

My barber’s response tapped into two dominant beliefs in 
African-American culture. First, Blacks, and particularly Black males, 
cannot expect fair treatment by America’s White criminal justice sys- 
tem. The same poll also indicated that 37 percent of the Whites and 70 
percent of the Blacks believed that the judicial system treats Blacks 
and Whites differently.’ In Tyson’s prosecution, ten of the twelve ju- 
rors who voted for conviction were White, and both the judge and 
prosecutor were White.’ When African-Americans talk about racism 
in the criminal justice system, this is part of what we mean—prosecu- 
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tion, judgment, and convictions of African-Americans by Whites. 
Comparing the sentencing of Mike Tyson to that of some White per- 
son convicted of the same crime was also based upon this same 
notion. It becomes even easier to view Tyson’s prosecution in a racial 
context when it is juxtaposed against the acquittal of William 
Kennedy Smith for date rape. 

Viewing Tyson as a victim of the White criminal justice system 
completely changes the interpretation and understanding of his pros- 
ecution, conviction, and punishment. Mike Tyson’s conviction is not 
just his individual conviction. Rather, it is symbolic of the American 
judicial system’s harsh treatment of African-Americans, particularly 
males. To support Tyson, then, is to fight against racial domination of 
African-Americans. 

The second belief that my barber tapped into was that the fight 
against racial subordination will usually trump the fight against the 
sexual subordination of African-American women in the Black com- 
munity. Although it is true that a Sister had been raped by a Brother, 
Tyson was now a victim of racism in the criminal justice system. De- 
spite the fact that Brothers certainly want to support Sisters, concerns 
about the Sisters must wait until after we have dealt with the Man (re- 
solved the racial issue). Let us not forget, we have been trying to re- 
solve the racial issue for over 370 years. 

After my barber responded, another Brother in the barbershop 
joined in and brought up the fact that Desirée had appeared on televi- 
sion the night before and told her side of the story. During this pro- 
gram, she made it clear she had not received any compensation for 
her appearance. One of the other barbers in the shop pointed out that, 
although it may be true that Desirée did not get any money before the 
program aired, she very well could have received payment right after 
the program was shown. Another patron, seizing on this possibility, 
responded, “You know that show was on at 7:00 or 8:00, that doesn’t 
tell you what she got paid by 9:00 or 10:00.” Another Brother said, 
“Even if she didn’t get paid for this particular appearance, she is 
going to get money from the tabloids. She is going to sue, she is going 
to get plenty of money. This woman is going to be set for the rest of 
her life. God damn! Some people are lucky.” 

Now the motives for Desirée’s not toeing the traditional line— 
racism trumps sexism—were out in the open. Desirée was out for her- 
self. This wily eighteen-year-old college freshman from Coventry, 
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Rhode Island, was too sophisticated and worldly for Mike Tyson. She 
was doing all of this for the money. Desirée had just hit the lottery 
and was going to cash in big. And the terrible thing about it was that 
this Sister, in conjunction with the White criminal justice system, had 
brought down another Brother in order to advance her own greedy 
self-interest. 

The day after the barbershop incident, I picked up the daily Indi- 
anapolis newspaper. On the front page was a story about a Black male 
friend of mine, who is an Indianapolis attorney. According to the 
story, this attorney had overheard the only African-American male on 
the Tyson jury say that the verdict was fixed. My friend said he felt 
compelled to report this information to the prosecutor’s office be- 
cause he was an officer of the court and this was a serious violation 
that must be brought to the attention of the requisite authorities. 

I had seen this juror at a televised press conference right after the 
verdict responding to a question by a news reporter who asked him if 
he thought the verdict was fair. His videotaped response was, “It was 
a tough decision to make, but I think it is the right one. We listened to 
all the evidence, and we made our decision on the evidence.” Never- 
theless, I thought to myself, even with a Brother on the jury, Mike 
Tyson still did not receive justice. The one Brother on the jury must 
have been forced to play along with the game plan. As I read that 
story, I felt further indignation about the treatment of Mike Tyson at 
the hands of the White criminal justice system. 

Shortly after the story broke about the repudiation of the jury ver- 
dict by the African-American male juror, I was discussing the Tyson 
situation with another Black attorney. Reliable sources had informed 
him that the jury in the Tyson case was initially deadlocked at six to 
six. Evidently one of the White jurors, a former marine, had pressured 
the other jurors into changing their minds and voting for conviction. 
At first, I responded that juries are often deadlocked initially, which 
explains why it takes juries so long to reach a verdict. His response: 
“Don’t be naive, Mike was set up. His verdict was fixed.” So, Mike 
was being railroaded by the criminal justice system. I thought, wow! 
What a raw deal Mike had received. That jury should have come back 
deadlocked. Once again a Black man cannot get a fair trial in the 
criminal justice system, even when a Brother is on the jury. 

The next day, I happened to be flipping channels on the television 
and turned to a station delivering the Indianapolis news. I tuned in 
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just in time to see a number of African-American ministers and com- 
munity leaders pleading for leniency and mercy for Mike Tyson. 
One of the ministers pointed out that the Bible said “’blessed are the 
merciful’ and we are simply asking for mercy for Mike Tyson.” Just 
like that, the sentencing of Mike Tyson had become a religious issue. I 
thought, well, if God is on Mike’s side, then he must be innocent. 

One of the Black reporters at the news conference responded to 
this statement by asking the minister, “Doesn’t the Bible also com- 
mand that thou shalt not engage in fornication?” A split of religious 
authority had occurred, but this split was quickly resolved. The min- 
ister who had quoted the Bible retorted to this impudent question by 
reminding the reporter that it was the Black community leaders who 
had gotten African-Americans hired at the local television stations: 
“It was from us pressuring the stations you work at that got you your 
job.” So now the issue of leniency for Mike Tyson had become an 
issue of loyalty to the African-American community. 

As I prepared my remarks for this Conference, I started to think 
about the mental images that were in my mind. I sensed my outrage 
about how Mike Tyson had been victimized. He had been victimized 
by a criminal justice system. He had been victimized by a woman 
who had consented to have sex with him. He was then victimized by 
her again when she decided to take him down to advance her own 
greedy self-interest. He was victimized by a lawyer who failed to pro- 
vide him with an adequate defense. He had been victimized by a jury 
that had been pressured into returning a guilty verdict against him. 
He was victimized, victimized, victimized. 


THE “DE-VICTIMIZATION” OF MIKE TYSON 


In a few moments of quiet reflection about the Tyson-Washington in- 
cident, a number of things began to occur to me that were obvious in 
so many ways. Only two people actually know what happened that 
night in that hotel room. With the passage of time and the need to en- 
vision the incident in the way that supported their articulated ver- 
sions, even Mike and Desirée may now have difficulty recalling ex- 
actly what happened. The others and I were collectively constructing 
a story of what happened, from bits and pieces of information and 
preexisting thought patterns. Like authors of books, makers of films, 
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or writers of poetry, we were putting meaning into an otherwise 
meaningless situation. And once this was done, we acted as if our 
story was what actually happened. 

Why was the view of Tyson as the victim so easy to formulate and 
to accept? The answer stared me in the face. Most of my construction 
of Tyson as the victim proceeded from one of the most fundamental 
beliefs in the African-American community. Justice is White. The 
postconviction redefinition of Tyson as a victim occurred because of 
the fundamental belief that a Black man could not expect justice 
within the American criminal justice system. Never mind the fact that 
Tyson could afford the best lawyer money can buy. Never mind the 
fact that there were (only) two African-Americans on the jury. 

If Tyson had been convicted by an all-Black jury, with an African- 
American prosecutor and judge, my perception of the incident would 
have been significantly different. The ability to construct an image of 
Tyson as a victim of racism in the criminal justice system (defined in 
the African-American culture as the prosecution, judgment, and con- 
viction of a Black by Whites) would have almost completely disap- 
peared. With racism substantially eliminated as a concern, I could 
have quickly focused on other aspects of this situation. My concern 
about racism and oppression, however, had controlled my interpreta- 
tion of the rape of Desirée Washington. 

I began to think more and more about how my desire to struggle 
against perceived racism was keeping me from understanding other 
aspects of this situation. For starters, I had not been able to see De- 
sirée Washington as the victim, and yet this is precisely what the jury 
saw when it convicted Tyson. As I began to think about the possibility 
of Desirée Washington as the victim, a number of issues about her 
came quickly to mind. Before, I was willing to believe that an eight- 
een-year-old college freshman could be so sophisticated that she 
could hatch a plan to take down the former heavyweight champion 
of the world. This required me to believe that she could easily out- 
smart a man who was not only seven years her senior and had been 
heavyweight champion of the world but who also had experienced a 
rough divorce. 

Desirée often talked about how terrified she was that night. “Ter- 
rified” cannot possibly describe what she must have felt. I tried to 
imagine being an eighteen-year-old, 108-pound woman in a hotel 
room with a person who could arguably be considered the best 
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fighter of all time. I had seen Mike Tyson fight heavyweights such as 
Michael Spinks, Trevor Berbick, and Razor Ruddick. “Terrified” is the 
word I would use to describe how they appeared entering the ring to 
face Mike Tyson. These men were heavyweight boxers, some even 
heavyweight champions at the time. They also had the safety and 
comfort of knowing that if things got out of hand, they could lay 
down on the canvas and take the ten count. At least for them, there 
was a referee who could stop the fight. 

Then there were all of those who suggested that something was 
wrong because Desirée Washington might profit from being raped by 
Mike Tyson. I thought of how many times I have heard people ex- 
press sympathy for the men Tyson beat in the ring—men who were 
receiving millions of dollars for about two minutes worth of work. 
Fights that people personally paid thirty dollars or more to see. Un- 
like Desirée, however, these boxers had volunteered to give up their 
bodies to be abused by Mike Tyson. 

Victimization, however, was not confined to Desirée. The impli- 
cations for African-American women were victimizing as well: 
“Don’t talk about date rape, because we won't believe you; you must 
have consented.” “Don’t cooperate with the Man in taking down a 
Brother, even if you think he is wrong, especially one who is a 
celebrity.” “Your concern about your bodies and how males inflict 
pain on you has to be subordinated until the racial problem is re- 
solved.” Of course, I realized that African-Americans will never re- 
solve the racial problem. 

Then, finally, I realized that there was one last group of victims 
who were being obscured by the notion of Tyson as the victim: 
African-American males, including those who had rallied to support, 
explain, and justify Mike Tyson’s actions. In an effort to exonerate 
himself, Tyson used an explanation and defense of his conduct that 
drew on every negative stereotype about African-American males 
that exists. His defense portrayed Black men as oversexed, prone to 
violent and aggressive behavior, and dumb as a brick wall. Tyson lit- 
erally had been responsible for producing millions of dollars of nega- 
tive publicity, reinforcing the very social construction of African- 
American men in dominant culture of which I had so often com- 
plained. As I was envisioning myself as fighting racism by 
supporting Tyson, I was also embracing and approving of the image 
of Black males against which I struggle so hard. 
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NOTES 


1. Peter Berger and Thomas Luckman, The Social Construction of Reality: 
A Treatise in the Sociology of Knowledge (New York: Doubleday, 1966), 5. 

2. Many have debated the issue of whether there is an African-American 
culture and, if there is, the precise boundaries of that culture. I do not wish to 
join that debate in this commentary. My life, however, has convinced me that 
there is an irreducible set of shared ideas and themes that individual African- 
Americans can—though not necessarily do—use to interpret a shared reality 
in this society. At the root of this culture is a conception of society composed 
of racial and ethnic groups in competition for scarce material and psycholog- 
ical resources. 

3. This piece does not report any discussion that I had with African- 
American women in Indianapolis. I did, however, discuss this issue with a 
number of Black women. Candor requires me to report that Desirée Washing- 
ton did not have much support among African-American women, either. My 
personal experience was recently confirmed by a public opinion poll con- 
ducted by Indiana University Public Opinion Laboratory. According to the 
poll, which questioned 800 Blacks and 407 Whites, 68 percent of the African- 
American women and 66 percent of the African-American men questioned 
the fairness of Mike Tyson’s conviction. Andrea Neal, “Poll Finds Tyson Trial 
Is Racial Dividing Line,” Indianapolis Star, Feb. 21, 1993, A-12. It seems appro- 
priate for me to discuss the rape of Desirée Washington by Mike Tyson be- 
cause I grew up in Indianapolis and still consider it my hometown. From 
1985 to 1988, I served as corporate attorney for the organization Indiana 
Black Expo, Inc., which invited Tyson to Indianapolis. Many of the leaders in 
the African-American community who rallied to the support of Tyson during 
this ordeal were personal friends and acquaintances of mine with whom I 
had worked on numerous community projects since returning to Indianapo- 
lis after graduating from law school in 1982. Because my current law school is 
only sixty miles from Indianapolis and many of my relatives and friends live 
there, I often visit Indianapolis. 

4. Under normal circumstances, the rape of Desirée Washington by Mike 
Tyson would have been big news in Indianapolis’s African-American com- 
munity. The circumstances surrounding it, however, guaranteed that it 
would be a principal topic of conversation for some time. The rape occurred 
during the Summer Celebration of Indiana Black Expo. In order to under- 
stand the high profile of the rape in Indianapolis’s African-American com- 
munity, it is necessary for me to provide some background about the Summer 
Celebration. There is no bigger event in the life of the African-American com- 
munity in Indianapolis than the annual Summer Celebration. It is primarily a 
five-day cultural festival that takes place in the heart of Indianapolis during 
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the month of July. Organizers of the Summer Celebration estimated that more 
than 600,000 people (the overwhelming majority of whom were Black) at- 
tended the events last year. The Summer Celebration includes a number of 
cultural events such as boxing matches, talent shows, screen plays, beauty 
contests, music concerts, auto shows, exposition booths, a July 4th picnic, 
seminars on current national and international issues affecting African- 
Americans, parties, and receptions. The list of speakers and dignitaries who 
attend annually reads like a Who’s Who in Black America. 

5. Tyson was convicted of one count of rape and two counts of crimi- 
nally deviant conduct. Each count carried a maximum sentence of twenty 
years, for a total maximum sentence of sixty years. 

6. Neal, supra note 3. 

7. Ibid. 

8. Tyson’s attorney was also White. But that is part of another story. 


The Construction of O. J. Simpson as 
a Racial Victim 


Devon W. Carbado 


When the names Rodney King, O. J. Simpson, Mike Tyson, Marion 
Barry and even Clarence Thomas become symbolic, like “Scotts- 
boro,” black women are left without a way to talk about how some 
of the Scottsboro “boys” (accused of raping two white women) actu- 
ally did commit acts of violence and murder against their girlfriends 
and wives. Black women are left without a way to address Rodney 
King as anything other than a victim, even after his second arrest for 
domestic abuse. And we have no response to Tupac Shakur’s name- 
less accuser, whose lonely plea—“I did not deserve to be gang 
raped”—paled in comparison to Vibe magazine’s five-page cover 
story on Shakur as the misunderstood thug. 

—Kristal Brent Zook! 


SUBSEQUENT TO THE announcement of the not-guilty verdict in 
the O. J. Simpson criminal case, a considerable amount of legal and 
nonlegal commentary focused on the extent to which the Black com- 
munity’s response to the verdict differed from the white commu- 
nity’s response. The explanations for this difference varied, though 
most were based on the idea that the difference reflected a racial di- 
vide in American society. In this essay, I offer another way of think- 
ing about the Black community’s response to this case—that it re- 
flects the subordination of gender issues, including domestic abuse, 
in antiracist discourse. The arguments I advance develop along two 
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related trajectories: (1) Black racial identity is essentialized in an- 
tiracist discourse, and (2) Black male victimhood is privileged. 

The essentialism argument is that implicit in antiracist discourse 
is the notion that there is an “essential,” ungendered racial experi- 
ence: the Black experience. However, this Black experience is often con- 
structed, predominantly or exclusively, around Black male subordi- 
nation. The victimology argument is that Black men occupy a privi- 
leged victim status in antiracist discourse. This status is reflective and 
constitutive of certain gendered notions about race and racism: that 
racism against Black men is representative of racism against all Black 
people. I refer to these male-centered conceptions of racism as “un- 
modified antiracism.” To illustrate how unmodified antiracism is im- 
plicated in the Black community’s response to the O. J. Simpson case, 
I discuss the Black community’s discourse about this case in two po- 
litical/ cultural narratives, each of which mediates the Black commu- 
nity’s understanding of race and racial injustice—the Black 
Male/White Victimhood Narrative (Black people, especially Black 
men, are treated unfairly in the criminal justice system, particularly 
when the victim is white) and the Black Male/White Female Narra- 
tive (Black men are lynched, figuratively and literally, by white soci- 
ety for having sexual relationships with white women). I argue that 
these narratives contain political symbols of race and gender that fa- 
cilitated the construction of O. J. Simpson as a racial victim in a way 
that obscured that he was (also) a domestic abuser. 


PRELUDE TO THE NARRATIVES: THE QUIET RIOT 


Oh boy, we’re going to have to pay for this. 
—Anonymous Black person? 


How can we possibly vote for Colin Powell now? How can we give 
them that much power? 
—Anonymous white person? 


Before I discuss the Simpson case in the context of the two previously 
mentioned political Narratives, I want to put forward some caveats 
about the reading of these Narratives. I have constructed them as one 
explanation for the Black community’s response to the O. J. Simpson 
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case. In the words of Professor Susan Reverby, “[t]his is a story about 
race and gender and how they intersect.”* The Narratives attempt to 
grapple with this “story” in the context of a discussion about how 
gender is contested in antiracist discourse. 

Ialso do not forward these Narratives to suggest that the decision 
rendered by the jury was racially biased? or based on emotion rather 
than reason.° Discussions of the Simpson case all too often fail to con- 
sider the extent to which the public saw a very different trial from the 
one seen by the sequestered jurors.” As Professor Gerald Uelmen, co- 
counsel for the defense, points out, “[t]he jurors missed the heart- 
wrenching tears of the victims’ families in the corridors and the 
tabloid headlines with the computer-simulated photos.”*® Many of us 
who were exposed to these prejudicial images could not purge them 
from our minds as we evaluated Simpson’s guilt.? While we, and not 
the jury, were exposed to the most emotional and sensational aspects 
of the trial, it is the jury that was accused of rendering a decision 
based on emotion.'® 

Nor should the Narratives be construed to suggest that white 
people’s responses to the case, both before and after the verdict, were 
unproblematic and that Black people’s responses were necessarily 
problematic. Much has been made about the “cheering” and the “cel- 
ebration” in the Black community—on college campuses, in barber- 
shops, on the streets—subsequent to the Simpson verdict. The media 
coverage of the Black community included four elements: (1) a ques- 
tioning of the “celebration”’—how can they be so happy when two 
people are dead? (2) an amplification of the already prevalent notion 
that the Black community is monolithic and that Black racial alle- 
giance created the “celebratory mood”; (3) a determination that the 
jury’s verdict was infirm, attributing this “celebratory mood” to the 
jury; and (4) an obfuscation of the stony quiet of white America, 
which was really a “quiet riot.”" 

Finally, the Narratives should not be employed to invalidate the 
racial divide thesis: that the difference between the Black and white 
communities’ responses to the case reflects the very different social 
realities of Black people and white people. Seeing this racialized dif- 
ference in the “cheers” from Black America and the “jeers” from 
white America,!? as well as racial divides on other issues, the Harvard 
professor Robert J. Blendon commented that “blacks and whites may 
as well be on two different planets.”' I am persuaded that the racial 
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divide thesis helps to explain Black and white responses to the Simp- 
son case. Indeed, and at least according to the media,“ the dialogue 
between Black people and white people about the Simpson case ap- 
proximates the following: 


WHITE PEOPLE: I can’t believe he got off. I’m shocked.!® It’s 
ridiculous.” There was a mountain of evidence.'* How 
could they ignore all that evidence?” Physical evidence. 
Scientific stuff. DNA is DNA.” His blood type was found 
at the scene of the crime. The incriminating bloody glove, 
what about that—found at the back of his house? If he isn’t 
guilty, then I don’t know who is. And where was he, any- 
way? No one seems to know.” The defense flip-flopped 
about an alibi—he was playing golf, he was jogging, he 
was calling his girlfriend. And why did he flee? Innocent 
people don’t run.” Let’s be real. I think we all know where 
he was and what he was doing. 

BLACK PEOPLE: But how can you be so sure about his guilt, so 
confident that he did it? What about Mark Fuhrman, the 
man who scaled the walls of the Brentwood estate to “un- 
cover” most of the evidence that was used against Simp- 
son? He was the prosecution’s star witness, and he per- 
jured himself on the stand.” What about his repeated use 
of the “N” word and other racist pejoratives?™ What about 
his statements concerning interracial relationships?” How 
can we trust the evidence if the person who was largely re- 
sponsible for the evidence is a racist?” Even Marcia Clark, 
who initially embraced Fuhrman, declared him a racist in 
her closing arguments.” (I must admit, some of us think 
her dismissal of him was disingenuous: first we were 
asked to respect him and defer to his judgment, and a few 
weeks later we were being told that the world can do with- 
out him.) How can you concede that a person is a racist 
and concede that this racist was chiefly responsible for 
gathering the evidence used in a case against a BLACK MAN, 
and not concede that such a person could have planted the 
evidence?” After seeing Fuhrman as he really is, with his 
racial animus unmasked, how can you not concede that 
there is plenty of room for reasonable doubt? 
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WHITE PEOPLE: Fuhrman is a racist. And like Marcia Clark, 
I think he should be condemned. But Fuhrman’s racism 
doesn’t mean that Simpson didn’t do it. Police miscon- 
duct doesn’t preclude guilt.” Are you saying that we can 
never lock up a Black person because the criminal justice 
system is racist?! You can’t be saying that. And what 
about domestic abuse? Everyone seems to have forgotten 
about that.** We all know that, on more than one occa- 
sion, O. J. physically abused Nicole. What about those 911 
calls? 

BLACK PEOPLE: With respect to Fuhrman, all we are saying is 
that if you can’t trust the man in charge of the evidence, 
you can’t trust the evidence. No one is suggesting that be- 
cause the criminal justice system is racist you can never 
lock up Black men. The question is whether the racism 
tainted the evidence.’ Fuhrman’s racism tainted the evi- 
dence and his credibility. The integrity of the investigatory 
process was compromised.* As for the domestic abuse, the 
fact that O. J. may have beaten his wife does not prove that 
he killed her. 

WHITE PEOPLE: But it proves that he could have killed her, 
that he might have, that there was a pattern of violence 
that escalated and culminated in murder. 

BLACK PEOPLE: O. J. did abuse Nicole, but he wasn’t on trial 
for domestic abuse. He was on trial for murder.” The fact 
that he abused Nicole doesn’t prove beyond a reasonable 
doubt that he murdered her. 

WHITE PEOPLE: Many of us feel that the decision, a four-hour 
decision, did not take long enough. It seemed to us that the 
jury voted to acquit Simpson because he is Black. It was 
race-voting, a crude display of racial favoritism.’ Johnnie 
Cochran played the race card, and Simpson won the 
hand.* Surely, you understand how we feel. The Simpson 
case is our Rodney King case:*’ here, as in the Rodney King 
case, racial loyalty got the better of the jury. “People are 
supposed to check their ethnic identities at the door and 
assess the evidence”® in a racially neutral fashion. What 
we are left wondering is whether Blacks will ever convict 
other Blacks. 
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BLACK PEOPLE: What people seem to forget is that Black peo- 
ple send other Black people to jail all the time.*! This case 
is not about racial loyalty, it’s about preserving the pre- 
sumption of innocence unless there is sufficient evidence 
to rebut it. The prosecution simply did not meet its burden 
of proof. The crimes implicated in the Rodney King case 
were recorded, captured on film for all the world to see.” 
None of the evidence presented in the Simpson case was 
as compelling as that videotape. The Simpson case is not 
to white people what the Rodney King case is to Black 
people. 

WHITE PEOPLE: Come on. You can’t be telling us that race was 
not an issue for the jury. What about the juror who raised 
his fist in an obvious show of Black solidarity?® 

BLACK PEOPLE: Sure, race was an issue. Mark Fuhrman is a 
racist. I think you make too much of the fist. I’m not sure 
that it was a Black Power fist. At any rate it probably re- 
flected the belief that, for once, the system seemed to work 
for a Black defendant. 

WHITE PEOPLE: What kind of message are we sending with 
this verdict anyway—that a man can beat his wife and 
then kill her with impunity?® 

BLACK PEOPLE: The message being sent, we think, is that 
racism can no longer be used to send Black people to jail— 
that the police and the state must follow procedure when a 
man’s liberties are at stake.” 

WHITE PEOPLE: I think a lot of people are going to lose faith in 
the system.” 

BLACK PEOPLE: We lost faith in the system a long time ago. It 
rarely works for us.** The verdict may cause some of us to 
have hope.” 

WHITE PEOPLE: Well, I guess we will just have to disagree on 
this one. It’s really unfortunate, though, that we’ve al- 
lowed this case to divide us.” 

BLACK PEOPLE: We've been disagreeing on many things for a 
long time.” The racial divide is nothing new. The Simpson 
case exposed, and perhaps even dramatized, the divide, 
but it certainly didn’t cause it.°° 
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Quite legitimately, then, one can argue that the Black community’s re- 
sponse to the Simpson case reflects the fact that Black people and 
white people, “in a fundamental sense . . . live in different worlds.” 
But it would be a mistake to stop there. For as I explore later, as differ- 
ent as these worlds of Black and white are, gender clearly matters in 
both of them. I lay out the following Narratives with the intention of 
highlighting the fact that in the Black community the construction of 
Blackness as a subordinated identity and the description of racism as 
an oppressive experience take place within contested collective cul- 
tural and political symbols of Black subordination. We cannot under- 
stand these symbols if we do not recognize a basic fact: they privi- 
leged the victim status of Black men. 


SYMBOLS AND NARRATIVES (OR THE CONSTRUCTION 
OF O. J. SIMPSON AS A RACIAL VICTIM) 


The Black Male/White Victimhood Narrative 


For many blacks, every black man is on trial. O. J. Simpson has be- 
come the proxy not because the black man is a criminal but because 
the black man is increasingly seen as a criminal by virtue of his sex 
and color. 

—Eleanor Holmes Norton” 


O. J. Simpson . . . was not about to take any chances on a rational 
jury decision. The wealthy celebrity who lived white, spoke white 
and married white wrapped himself in the rags of social injustice 
and told his black counsel to move black jurors to vote black. 
—William Safire®® 


In the Black Male/White Victimhood Narrative, O. J. Simpson’s 
gender matters but Nicole Brown Simpson’s does not. As a Black man 
defending himself against the criminal justice system, Simpson repre- 
sents what is Black,” and Blackness is essentialized to represent who 
and what he is.” He became, as it were, “the race”—and a symbol for 
racial injustice.” In this context, Black people view Simpson as an- 
other Black man being put down by the system,® or another famous Black 
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man being put down by the system. Simpson was persecuted because of 
or despite his class. Like Michael Jackson, who was accused of child 
molestation, and Mike Tyson, who was accused and convicted of 
rape,“ Simpson was targeted specifically, perhaps by the media, the 
police, or both® because he was an economically successful Black 
man. “Even if Simpson is rich and famous, he is still a Black man.” As 
Dorothy Gilliam, president of the National Association of Black Jour- 
nalists, observes, “there is still a sense that, despite all his wealth. . . 
[Simpson] is still subject to the same kind of maltreatment experi- 
enced by any other African-American.”© 

The statement “another Black man being put down by the sys- 
tem” is a male-gendered racial signification. It rigidifies the impres- 
sion that the history of Black Americans is the history of Black men, 
but not Black women, being “put down by the system.” To appreciate 
the sexist implications of the statement, one must examine it in a con- 
text of competition between Black men and Black women for the sup- 
port of the Black community, where its invocation has an important 
political function. 

The Clarence Thomas Supreme Court confirmation hearings pro- 
vide such an example: Anita Hill was unable to represent the Black 
race in way that Clarence Thomas could.® Notwithstanding the his- 
torical sexual abuse of Black women in this country, few Black people 
saw the Senate Judiciary Committee’s decision to confirm Clarence 
Thomas to the Supreme Court, in spite of Hill’s allegations of sexual 
harassment, as an indication of a Black woman’s being abused by the 
system®’—being denied her right to be free from male sexual aggres- 
sion.® She could not use her race to muster support from the Black 
community because Clarence Thomas, as a Black man, held the polit- 
ical ace, or what Cornel West refers to as the “claim to racial authen- 
ticity,’”° the ability to invoke a cultural narrative that is heavily asso- 
ciated with Black subordination—the lynching narrative. The grand- 
son of a sharecropper, he was born in Jim Crow Georgia and had 
raised himself up by his bootstraps to achieve political and economic 
success.” Certain segments of the Black community were not about to 
see a group of old, white men “politically” lynch “another Black 
man” whose life was an American success story, Hill’s allegations of 
sexual harassment notwithstanding.” Indeed, Thomas received more 
support from the Black community subsequent to Hill’s allegations of 
sexual misconduct,” “suggesting that he appeared to those support- 
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ers to be a Black man in trouble, which is perennially a cause for high 
levels of Black mobilization.”” 

Like Thomas, Simpson held the political ace; as a Black man, he 
had access to cultural and political narratives invoking the subordi- 
nation of Black men that resonate politically with the Black commu- 
nity. But because Nicole Brown Simpson was not Black, the ace is 
played differently in the context of his case than it was played in the 
context of the Clarence Thomas hearings. In the Thomas Senate hear- 
ings, the ace was played to obscure Anita Hill’s race and to highlight 
her gender.” Hill’s status as a woman undermined her status as a 
Black person’® because maleness is normalized in antiracist dis- 
course; it is “the default gender.””” In the Simpson case, the ace was 
played to highlight Nicole Brown Simpson’s race and to obscure her 
gender. She was understood to represent whiteness in abstraction. 
She was raced but not gendered to activate in Black political con- 
sciousness narratives that detail Black subordination and white privi- 
lege. 

Seeing Nicole Brown Simpson in this way functions to subordi- 
nate the gender dynamics of the Simpson marriage. Because she rep- 
resents race but not gender, we focus our attention on how her race 
(white people) has affected the lives of Black people and not on how a 
Black man (O. J. Simpson) affected her life as a (white) woman. Con- 
sequently, we don’t see the physical abuse she suffered during her 
marriage to Simpson but see instead the history of abuse Black people 
have experienced from white people. Blackness (which Simpson rep- 
resents), not Nicole Brown Simpson, is the victim. Ungendered white, 
Nicole Brown Simpson is implicated in the criminal justice system’s 
grand scheme to incarcerate “another black man.””8 This conspiracy 
theory has currency in the Black community because of the disparate 
treatment Blacks experience from police officers, judges, juries, and 
probation officers, particularly when the alleged victim is white.” 

The corollary of not seeing Brown as a victim is that we do not see 
Simpson as a perpetrator—a wife beater. In fact, the obfuscation of 
Brown’s gender and the abstraction of her race allows Simpson to be- 
come a racial victim. He comes to symbolize police excess, prosecuto- 
rial abuse, and judicial arbitrariness. 

Simpson’s ability to attain the status of a racial victim has impli- 
cations beyond the specifics of his case. Black public reactions to the 
case are reflective of how the Black community, as a general matter, 
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thinks about domestic abuse. Domestic violence against Black 
women is often marginalized in antiracist discourse. To the extent 
that it is addressed, the analysis is most often structural and systemic 
(focusing on the degree to which the violence Black men inflict on 
Black women is engendered by the violence white America inflicts on 
Black men), rather than interpersonal and autonomous (focusing on 
the agency and responsibility of Black men who commit domestic vi- 
olence).®° 

But Nicole Brown Simpson was not a Black woman, which raises 
the following question: how can Simpson’s physical abuse of a white 
woman speak to Black men’s abuse of Black women and the Black 
community’s response to such abuse? 

The Hill-Thomas hearings, in which Clarence Thomas could rep- 
resent the Black race and Anita Hill could not, illustrate the answer: 
gender gets negotiated in antiracist discourse in a way that legim- 
itimizes unmodified antiracism. The cumulative racial experiences of 
Black men are constructed as though they were (1) necessarily inclu- 
sive of Black women’s experiences and/or (2) deserving of more po- 
litical attention because such experiences ostensibly indicate that 
Black men, and not Black women, are endangered. Both of these ten- 
dencies create the impression that if we politically and economically 
“fix” Black men, we politically and economically “fix” Black women. 

Derrick Bell’s powerful book And We Are Not Saved: The Elusive 
Quest for Racial Justice provides an example of how race and gender 
configurations in antiracist discourse often reflect unmodified an- 
tiracism. In the first “Chronicle” of the book, “The Real Status of 
Blacks Today: The Chronicle of the Constitutional Convention,” 
Geneva identifies the basis of the plight of Black Americans. She asks, 
“Tijsn’t the major issue here . . . the disappearance of black men, 
whose absence has led to the tremendous growth in black-female- 
headed families and the accompanying rise in poverty among black 
families?’”*! The narrator agrees, citing various sources and statistics 
that highlight the crisis of Black men.® It is not clear what Bell in- 
tends for us to take from this Chronicle. Standing alone, the Chronicle 
seems to reflect the troubling tendency in antiracist discourse to 
equate the plight of Black men with the plight of Black America. 
However, when this Chronicle is read in conjunction with the “The 
Chronicle of the Twenty-Seventh-Year Syndrome” (hereinafter, the 
“Twenty-Seventh Chronicle”), an argument can be made that Bell is 
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deconstructing that very tendency. In the Twenty-Seventh Chronicle, 
the narrator describes a dream he had in which professional Black 
women are victimized by an obscure disease. They can be cured only 
by entertaining a Black man’s bona fide marriage proposal. Geneva’s 
reaction to the Chronicle is critical: 


My problem with your Chronicle of the Twenty-Seventh-Year Syn- 
drome is that it . . . elevates to the level of indisputable truth the sex- 
ist ideal of men as the natural protectors of women. So, while recog- 
nizing that society is patriarchal, your Chronicle does not analyze 
the harm that priority does to the black community’s struggle 
against racist oppression. . . . [T]he more desirable option . . . is for 
black men to reject the whole ‘protective role’ concept and become 
one with black women in order effectively to confront the common 
enemy—racism.®? 


This Chronicle, then, can be read as a direct critique of the paternalis- 
tic and sexist notion that Black men are the protectors of Black 
women and, by extension, the protectors of the Black family. 

Another example of the privileging of male experiences with 
racism in antiracist discourse is presented by Professor Girardeau 
Spann.* Spann argues persuasively that the Supreme Court is af- 
fected by the same majoritarian norms that characterize electoral pol- 
itics and, as a consequence, minority rights are often subordinated to 
majoritarian concerns.® But, in order to demonstrate the need for in- 
creased minority political power and affirmative action programs, 
Spann’s work seems to fall into the trap of focusing on the problems 
of Black males to illustrate the persistence of racism. In presenting ev- 
idence of what he refers to as “statistical discrimination,” Spann, for 
the most part, either presents such evidence with respect to Blacks 
generally (e.g., “blacks earn only 57 percent of what whites earn”)®® 
or Black males (e.g., “a black male is twice as likely as a white male to 
be unemployed”). Spann’s work provides no indication of how 
Black women fare relative to Black men, white women, or white men. 
The best sense we have of Black women’s status is provided in the 
statistics Spann presents on the poverty rates for Black and white 
families and children.** Because approximately three-fourths of poor 
African American families are headed by single Black women, the lo- 
cation of Black women’s subordination exclusively in the context of 
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family supports the inference that the remedy for Black women’s sub- 
ordination is the same as the cure for the Twenty-Seventh-Year Syn- 
drome: marriage to a Black man. 

The treatment of Black women’s racial experiences in antiracist 
discourse suggests that if Nicole Brown Simpson had been Black, she 
would not, as a Black woman, have been able to invoke a political 
image with enough currency in the Black community to counter the 
historically and politically powerful “another Black man being put 
down by the system” rejoinder. As a Black woman, her right to be free 
from Black male sexual aggression would have to have taken a back 
seat to O. J. Simpson’s right (as a Black man) to be free from police 
misconduct and the racism that pervades the criminal justice system.” 

Nicole Brown Simpson, if she had been Black, could have func- 
tioned as a political symbol to galvanize the Black community around 
the fact of her domestic abuse only if O. J. Simpson had been white. 
White male aggression against Black women has always been a bitter 
pill for the Black community to swallow, not simply because it is sex- 
ual aggression but because it is white male sexual aggression. There 
are, of course, historical explanations as to why Black men respond 
violently to white men abusing Black women. Men are not men if 
they don’t have control over “their” women.” Slavery prevented 
Black men from “controlling” Black women’s sexuality in the way 
that white men controlled white women’s and Black women’s sexual- 
ity! And since “slavery coexisted with male dominance in the wider 
society, Black men as men constituted a potential threat to the estab- 
lishment order of white supremacy.” Thus, the law denied Black 
men the patriarchal privilege that white men enjoyed; Black men 
could not prevent white men from raping or otherwise abusing their 
wives, their sisters, and their daughters. They were denied the 
“right” to be men; they were “emasculated.” 

This sense of Black male emasculation is very real in the Black 
community; “almost everyone [in the Black community] buys into it 
on a certain level.”°* The Nation of Islam, for example, attributes 
much of what is wrong with Black America to Black male emascula- 
tion and to the historical perception of Black men as boys. What is in- 
sidious about the emasculation thesis is that it acquiesces in patriar- 
chal notions of domestic relationships. It results in Black men seeing 
their manhood in terms of the control they have over Black women 
and Black women’s sexuality. This issue of control explains why 
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Black men respond differently to physical and sexual assaults of 
Black women depending on the race of the assailant. They are up in 
arms when white men abuse Black women because they want it 
known that Black women’s bodies will no longer be the terrain for 
white male physical or sexual aggression. The political sentiment 
might be stated this way: any white man who violates a Black 
woman’s body violates Black men and their “property interest” in 
that Black woman’s body. However, when the abuser is a Black male, 
the response is less politically strident, and often politically defen- 
sive, because the assault on the Black woman, even if ultimately criti- 
cized and condemned, is sometimes understood to represent an as- 
sertion of Black male masculinity, which, it is argued, is a response to 
white male racism. Black men may not consciously think about sex- 
ual aggression against Black women in this way, but their under- 
standing of sexual aggression may be racialized in a way that makes 
them less critical of Black male sexual aggression against Black 
women than they are of white male sexual aggression. If Mike Tyson 
were white, for example, Ishmael Reed might not have been so con- 
cerned about what Desirée Washington was “doing up in Mike 
Tyson’s hotel room at 2:00 a.m.” and much more concerned about 
what Mike Tyson was “doing” to her.” 


The Black Male/White Female Narrative 


Although . . . sexual stereotypes apply equally to Black men and 
women, it is the Black male who has suffered the most because of 
white notions of his hypersexuality. 

—Robert Staples” 


[W]hite men have a deep abiding fear that black men will take their 
women from them. 

—Editorial in The Chicago Crusader 

(a Black newspaper)” 


In their eagerness to gain access to the bodies of white women, 
many black men have shown that they were far more concerned 
with exerting masculine privilege than challenging racism. 

—bell hooks’? 
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As with the preceding narrative, the political purpose of the 
Black Male/White Female Narrative is to present O. J. Simpson as a 
victim of racism in a way that obscures that he is (also) a perpetrator 
of domestic violence. In this Narrative, both Nicole Brown Simpson’s 
and O. J. Simpson’s race and gender matter. Simpson represents first 
and foremost Black male sexuality, which white America finds threat- 
ening and seeks to control. His status as an athlete, his physicality, 
makes this image of him all the more compelling: he is buff and Black 
and uncontrollably sexual, particularly in the presence of white women. 
According to the Narrative, the criminal justice system has always 
been white America’s vehicle for controlling Black male sexuality, 
and in particular Black male access to white women.” 

In this Narrative, white Americans are said to perceive Simpson 
as an “uppity Negro,” a Black person who transcended racial and 
economic boundaries. Simpson is “uppity” in this Narrative not be- 
cause he politically identified with the Black community and spoke 
out on its behalf (which as a factual matter could not be sustained) 
but rather because he achieved the American Dream of economic 
wealth, married a white woman, and thus attained a racial identity 
that seemed to transcend what Black manhood has been constructed 
to signify: criminal conduct.'” He had a certain crossover appeal that 
most other “black jocks,” notwithstanding their professional and eco- 
nomic success, have never achieved.!®! He was accorded the status of 
“honorary white”! and became an “American hero.”!° According to 
this Narrative, some white Americans resented him for this and were 
waiting for a politically acceptable way to turn on him.’ The murder 
of Nicole Brown Simpson provided the opportunity.’ 

Nicole Brown Simpson, on the other hand, represents innocent, 
white female sexuality, which white America seeks to protect from 
Black male sexual aggression. As described by Hard Copy, a television 
tabloid show, she was “blonde, built, and tanned”!°—attributes of 
the American ideal of female beauty. According to the Narrative, very 
few people discussed Brown’s “wild” night life, her sexual relation- 
ships with other men, and her habitual drug usage.’” Brown’s pri- 
vate life is obscured, this Narrative suggests, to preserve the image of 
her as “sexually pure.”108 But, as Brenda Moran, one of the jurors, 
pointed out subsequent to the verdict, Nicole Brown Simpson 
“wasn’t a saint.” 1 
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Professor Cheryl Harris argues that “[t]he need to cabin Nicole 
Brown Simpson as a worthy victim—to portray her as close to the 
ideal of purity as possible—in fact impeded the prosecution’s presen- 
tation of the evidence regarding her abuse.”"° Harris reasons that, 
notwithstanding Brown’s race, she did not fit “within the paradigm 
of the worthy victim,” primarily because of her relationships with 
other men." According to Harris, the prosecution obscured certain 
aspects of her abuse because Nicole Brown Simpson’s relationship 
with Simpson “could not be explained within the framework of per- 
mitted stories about domestic abuse that seem to require proof of un- 
provoked violence against a virtuous, innocent, and long-suffering 
wife.” 12 

The Black Male/White Female Narrative has resonance in the 
Black community because of the historical lynching of Black men in 
the South and the antimiscegenation statutes throughout the country 
outlawing interracial marriage." The political force of the Black male 
lynching image cannot be overstated. Many Black children learn and 
internalize the story of Emmett Till, a Black boy who was lynched in 
1955, allegedly for whistling at a white woman." This Narrative in- 
vokes two of the symbols that mediate the Black community’s under- 
standing of cases like Emmett Till’s—the sexualized, aggressive Black 
boy and the unsexualized, passive white woman." Buttressed on 
these symbols, the Simpson case represents what Gary LaFree refers 
to as sexual stratification—heightened punishment for Black men who 
transgress boundaries of race and sex." More specifically, the case is 
understood to reflect white America’s attempt to punish Simpson for 
what it could not prevent—his sexual relationship with a white 
woman.!!” 

Nevertheless, O. J. Simpson is no Emmett Till. As a political sym- 
bol, he is less innocent. The question then becomes this: why would 
the symbol of Simpson as the lynched Black man necessarily trump 
the symbol of him as a “self-hater” or “race rejector”?"® These latter 
two symbols are based on the understanding of his marriage to 
Nicole Brown Simpson as an expression of disidentification with the 
Black race and Black women in particular." According to this theory, 
Black men date white women because they internalize the notion of 
white women as the “‘socially identified’ female ideal.” Dating 
white women becomes a status symbol, an indication that one has 
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transcended the attributes white America has ascribed to Black man- 
hood."" 

There are at least two reasons why the self-hatred symbol is not 
sufficiently compelling to disrupt the image of Simpson as a Black 
man being lynched for marrying a white woman. The first is perhaps 
obvious: the two conceptions are not mutually exclusive. One can 
argue that Simpson rejected his race based on his marriage to Brown 
and still maintain that he was prosecuted for Brown’s murder be- 
cause he had married a white woman. One indication that some Black 
people understand that both symbols are simultaneously implicated 
in the Simpson case is the following statement: “He should have 
known better. That’s what he gets for marrying that white woman.” 1? 
If the statement were intended only to convey the idea that Simpson’s 
marriage to Brown reflects a cultural divorce from the Black commu- 
nity and especially Black women, the sentiment would probably be 
stated this way: “That’s what you get when you reject Black women.” 
The former statement signals not only that a Black man has rejected a 
Black woman but also that a Black man has embraced a white 
woman, and for this he is being punished. 

The second reason why the self-hatred symbol is not the predom- 
inant symbol mediating how some members of the Black community 
conceptualize the case is that the theory of Black male internalization 
of the white female as the aesthetic ideal is incomplete. Not all Black 
men who have relationships with white women acquiesce in the con- 
struction of white women as the ideal. Dating white women has al- 
ways been, to some Black men, a means of political expression—that 
they (Black men) can do with “your white women” what they please. 
It has been the ultimate way for some Black men to reclaim their sta- 
tus as men, to transgress racial boundaries, to remasculate their Black 
male identities in Jim Crow America,!” to initiate themselves into 
what Frantz Fanon calls “‘authentic’ manhood.”! Thus, Black 
male/white female sexual liaisons can be understood in terms of 
Black male efforts to assume the privilege of white men—the sexual 
subordination of white women. Whether Simpson consciously or 
subconsciously used Brown in this way is not clear and not terribly 
important. The more important point is that his relationship with her 
can be understood to represent an assertion of Black male power. 

The Black Male/White Female Narrative may not fit the Simpson 
case, however. As an interpretative device, the narrative’s racialized 
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and politicized imagery may not be completely accurate. Indeed, 
Simpson was a Black man on trial in America. But he was not neces- 
sarily on trial because he is Black and Nicole Brown Simpson was 
white. Simpson is not one of the “Scottsboro boys.” 1” In fact, prior to 
his arrest, Simpson’s relationship with the police was such that he 
could abuse Nicole Brown Simpson with a certain amount of im- 
punity.!° 

Invoking this Narrative to understand the Simpson case is prob- 
lematic for another reason: to the extent that one recognizes and con- 
demns the violence Simpson inflicted on his ex-wife, one’s racial au- 
thenticity—the extent to which one is “really Black”—can be called 
into question. In the context of this Narrative, seeing Nicole Brown 
Simpson as a victim of Black male aggression is tantamount to seeing 
Black men in terms of sexual aggression and white women in terms of 
the cult of true womanhood. The male-centered construction of 
Blackness that informs this Narrative “tricks us into equating support 
for...O.J. Simpson ... with support for black people, because any- 
thing else is considered race treason.”!”” 


ANTIRACIST DISCOURSE, GENDER, AND THE 
POLITICS OF RESPECTABILITY 


The issue of airing our dirty [laundry] becomes more painful to us 
[Black people]. It’s because blacks’ image in the media is a negative 
one, and people feel that under no circumstance should we talk 
about these things [violence against women in the Black commu- 
nity] in a public forum. 

— Renee Redd!?8 


[Many Blacks] are bothered that black men “are being used as the 
poster children for every domestic issue around”: sexual harassment 
(Clarence Thomas), date rape (Mike Tyson), child abuse (Michael 
Jackson), domestic violence (O. J. Simpson). That white men—from 
Senator Bob Packwood to Woody Allen—have also been accused of 
sexual misconduct is irrelevant; with a white man, it is an individual 
matter, but when a black man is implicated, the entire race may feel 
impugned. 

—E. R. Shipp!” 
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What I’ve tried to suggest is that there is a relationship between the 
privileged victim of status of Black men in antiracist discourse and 
the construction of O. J. Simpson as a racial victim in the antiracist 
discourse about the Simpson trial. I have argued that the gendered 
nature of Black political symbols and cultural narratives helps to ex- 
plain the support O. J. Simpson received from certain segments of the 
Black community. As Eleanor Holmes Norton suggests, to many 
Black Americans it was not O. J. Simpson per se who was on trial but 
rather “every black man.”!*° The Simpson case came to symbolize po- 
lice excess and criminal injustice, and Simpson came to represent “an- 
other Black man being put down by the system.” The construction of 
Simpson as “another Black man” is intended to make a statement not 
only about racism in the criminal justice system but also about the en- 
dangered status of Black men: does the Black community want to 
send another Black man to jail, particularly when there is evidence of 
police misconduct? 

Part of the problem with the construction of the Black male vic- 
tim icon in antiracist discourse is its basis in “innocent” or “re- 
spectable” images of Black men. Thus, the propriety of a particular 
legal or political strategy is sometimes measured by whether such a 
strategy manifests a positive or a negative representation of Black 
manhood. But, as the O. J. Simpson case illustrates, this approach 
does not always make sense. To concede that O. J. Simpson abused 
his ex-wife (i.e., to recognize that he is not “innocent” of domestic 
abuse and in this respect represents a negative, “unrespectable” 
image of Black manhood) is not to deny that he might have been a 
victim of racism. Both could be true. Thus, Simpson’s racial victim 
status should not depend on whether he physically abused his ex- 
wife. Yet the “innocent” or “respectable” image of Black men seems 
to be precisely what some antiracist proponents want to preserve. 
They are reluctant to confront and resolve issues that seem to con- 
firm the image of Black men as violent and sexually aggressive. Pro- 
fessor Zook provides a good example of this in her recounting of a 
conversation she had with a member of the NAACP’s Legal Defense 
and Educational Fund: 


More than twenty-three years have gone by since Shirley Chisolm’s 
failed Presidential campaign, but today, black feminism is not only a 
shunned political platform; it has become the great unspoken. When 
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I talked to [a member] of the NAACP Legal Defense and Educa- 
tional Fund, she chided me by speaker phone. Writing about black 
feminism only “contributes to the Willie Hortonization of black 
men,” she said, and warned me to “think hard” before embarking 
on such an “injurious” path. 


The “innocent” or “respectable” Black male image is considered to be 
essential to Black civil rights agendas. “[I]n a society where Black 
men are vilified as animalistic and violent, shining a light on the 
abuse of Black women often is seen as adding fuel to the fires of racist 
stereotypes.”1!°? Because of these concerns—-which might be character- 
ized as a politics of respectability—-Black female writers have some- 
times been criticized for airing dirty laundry about Black male physi- 
cal and sexual aggression of Black women, even in the context of fic- 
tion.! Moreover, this concern helps to explain why Black civil rights 
organizations, such as the NAACP and the National Rainbow Coali- 
tion, have not seriously addressed domestic violence.!4 

Although the concern that antiracist discourse not compound 
negative stereotypes of Black men should not become an absolute 
principle, it is politically legitimate; “many predominately male abu- 
sive behaviors never arrive on the national agenda until a Black man 
is available to take the rap.”'* Earl Ofari Hutchinson, author of The 
Assassination of the Black Male Image, makes this point well: 


Sex harassment—although it should have been of concern for many 
years—became an issue because of Hill-Thomas—two Black people. 
Child sexual abuse, which certainly should have been an issue for 
many years, became a national focus because of Michael Jackson—a 
Black man. Date rape—Mike Tyson, a Black man. Now we have do- 
mestic violence and maybe, worse, spousal murder—O. J. Simpson 


[a Black man].'°° 


Hutchinson’s observation relates to the problem of how Black 
men are represented in popular culture: negative images of Black 
men are rarely balanced by more positive images.” There is justi- 
fiable concern about the extent to which a Black civil rights agenda 
compounds the negative representation of Black men. The question, 
though, is really how that concern ought to be negotiated, not 
whether it is appropriate to formulate an antiracist agenda such that 
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“[t]he struggle against racism . . . compel[s] the subordination of cer- 
tain aspects of the Black female experiences.” !°* Domestic abuse can- 
not continue to be the Black community’s “dirty little secret” be- 
cause of legitimate concerns about the Black male image. Challeng- 
ing the negative representations of Black men does not require the 
obfuscation of domestic abuse by Black men. That O. J. Simpson be- 
came a racial victim in a way that obscured the violence he inflicted 
on his ex-wife should be cause for concern. 
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Missing in Action 


Race, Gender, and Black Students’ 
Educational Opportunities 


Walter R. Allen 


Between me and the other world there is an unasked question. . . . 
How does it feel to be a problem? 
—W.E. B. Du Bois! 


DU BOIS’S QUOTE provides a useful point of departure to consider 
the status of African American men. Distressing statistics reveal that 
Black men are disproportionate victims of premature death by homi- 
cide, disease, or fatal accidents. Black males are also overrepresented 
in the nation’s prisons, foster care homes, and asylums. Black men 
have higher rates of unemployment, lower incomes, less prestigious 
jobs, and dimmer economic futures than do white men. In short, by 
most indicators of life quality, African American males suffer extreme 
disadvantages. We are, without doubt, a problem-ridden group. 

This is not to say, of course, that Black males are themselves the 
problem; rather, they suffer problems because of this country’s histor- 
ical and contemporary racism.” To be sure, personal responsibility, 
agency, and individual characteristics such as initiative, resilience, 
and persistence play key roles in determining an individual’s life op- 
tions. But these factors have to be examined contextually, not ab- 
stractly. In other words, in thinking about personal responsibility, one 
has to consider the extent to which racism circumscribes agency.’ 
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Significantly, acknowledging the suffering inflicted on African 
American males by this society is not to dismiss or minimize the suf- 
fering of African American women and/or African American chil- 
dren.* Black women are increasingly the victims of crime, police bru- 
tality, and the nation’s war against drugs. Moreover, public and polit- 
ical welfare discourse continues to construct Black women as deviant 
and undeserving of public sympathy and governmental support. 
Black women and Black men are both racial victims, but they are not 
racial victims in the same way. Notwithstanding the sameness of race, 
there is the difference of gender. The purpose of this chapter is to ex- 
plore how this gender differential plays itself out in the context of ed- 
ucation. 

I am interested in conducting this inquiry in the context of educa- 
tion in part because education has always been a racially contested 
opportunity. We continue to think of Brown v. Board of Education as 
one of the most important moments in American race relations. And, 
notwithstanding that Brown was preceded by years of racial resist- 
ance—political, economic, and social—it is the opinion itself (more so 
than the social forces that caused it) that has present political cur- 
rency. We often ask whether the promise of Brown—substantive and 
meaningful equality in education for Black people—has been ful- 
filled. The findings of this chapter suggest that it has not. 

This essay reports findings from a study of how African Ameri- 
can students are faring in U.S. colleges and universities, as well as 
Black students’ high school graduation rates, college enrollment 
rates, and college attrition rates. These findings illustrate that, while 
African American students have made some advances in education, 
there is still a great deal of progress to be made. 


THE “PIPELINE” PROBLEM 


As context for considering race, gender, and higher education, the fol- 
lowing educational statistics and trends are revealing: 


High School Graduation 


From 1970 to 1991, high school graduation rates for African 
American males rose from 668,000 to 1,174,000. This represented an 
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increase in completion rates from 55 percent to 72 percent. Among 
African American females, high school graduation rates actually rose 
more slowly than those for African American males. For this period, 
the number of 18-24-year-old females who had completed high 
school increased from 935,000 to 1,455,000, compared to an increase 
from 668,000 to 1,174,000 among males. However, African American 
females completed high school at higher rates than did African Amer- 
ican males in 1970 (64 percent versus 55 percent) and in 1991 (78 per- 
cent versus 72 percent). By comparison, 1991 high school graduation 
rates were 80 percent for white males (7,843,000) and 84 percent for 
white females (8,481,000). 

The overall racial gap in high school completion rates has de- 
clined substantially, down from 20 points in 1970 (Black = 60 percent 
and white = 81 percent) to 7 points in 1991 (Black = 75 percent and 
white = 82 percent). However, the racial gap in percentage of high 
school graduates who enroll in college continues to be sizable. In 
1991, the overall difference in college enrollment was 10 points 
(Blacks = 32 percent and whites = 42 percent).° 


Enrollment Trends 


From 1980 to 1991, Black male college enrollment increased by 11 
percent to 517,000 from 464,000 (+53,000). Black female college en- 
rollment grew by 27 percent (+175,000) for the same period (from 
643,000 to 818,000). Overall Black college enrollment increased to 
1,335,000 by 1991, representing a 21 percent increase for the twenty- 
one-year period. By comparison, the gains for other groups over the 
period were: Asians, 123 percent (1991 total = 637,000); Hispanics, 84 
percent (1991 total = 867,000); and whites, 12 percent (1991 total = 
10,990,000).° 


College Completion Rates 


In 1975, 6 percent of African American males over age twenty- 
five and 5 percent of African American females had completed 4 or 
more years of college. By 1992, 12.2 percent of Black men and 11.8 
percent of Black women ages twenty-five to thirty-four years old had 
completed the bachelor’s or a higher degree. In 1992, 24.1 percent of 
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white men and 24.3 percent of white females had completed the B.A. 
or a higher college degree.’ 


These figures illuminate the advances of African Americans in educa- 
tion over the past twenty-six years. They display a drop in the overall 
racial gap in high school completion rates between white and Black 
populations, as well as an increase in Black college enrollment and 
completion. However, these same data expose disturbing trends af- 
fecting African American females in high school and the likelihood of 
African American males graduating from college. 

According to the statistics, African American female high school 
graduation rates declined 14 points, to 64 percent, between 1970 and 
1991. This is especially bothersome considering African American 
male high school graduation rates soared 17 points to 72 percent for 
the same period. While both African American males and females 
continue to lag behind their white counterparts in this area, African 
American females are the only group to record a decline over the pe- 
riod examined. This troubling information forces us to consider that 
this group may be exposed to particular challenges escaped by their 
peers. 

These statistics also illustrate that Black males differentially drop 
out of the sequence leading from grade school to high school. Alexan- 
der Astin describes this sequence using the metaphor of a pipeline; 
Michael Olivas prefers the metaphor of a river. Whether one adopts 
an inanimate or organic metaphor, the point is that, at each step or 
stage along the way, the exit or removal of Black males is dispropor- 
tionate. The years studied produced only an 11 percent increase in 
Black male enrollment in college. When compared to the significant 
gains made by other minority groups like Asians® and Hispanics,’ 
this paltry increase in Black male collegiate matriculation is particu- 
larly revealing. 


RACE, GENDER, AND THE COLLEGE EXPERIENCE 


Of course, the difficulties African American students experience in 
the educational context is not limited to the precollege experience. An 
analysis of the college life of Black students reveals how race and 
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gender interplay so that Black female and Black male college experi- 
ences intersect but do not completely overlap. 

Perhaps not surprisingly, researchers have identified persistent 
differences in the college experiences of men and women across the 
color line. In one of the earlier, more comprehensive comparisons of 
African American male and female college students, Gurin and 
Epps” challenged the conventional views of a Black female advan- 
tage. In both relative and absolute terms, the female disadvantage 
was consistent, revealed by the following findings: women’s goals 
were lower on all measures of educational and occupational aspira- 
tions; males were three times more likely to plan to pursue the Ph.D. 
degree; women were more likely to aspire to jobs in the “female sec- 
tor” of the economy, jobs that required less ability and effort and pro- 
vided lower prestige; males were more likely to be influenced in their 
goals and aspirations by the college they attended. Their conclusion 
was that Black women experience distinct disadvantages relative to 
Black men. 

Recently, the enrollment of women generally—and African 
American women in particular—in postsecondary institutions has 
risen dramatically. Black women currently outnumber Black men in 
college." This has created the false impression that Black women are 
not confronted with serious educational barriers. It is important to 
point out, therefore, that the difference between Black male and Black 
female college enrollments relates more to a decrease in African 
American male college attendance than an increase in African Ameri- 
can female enrollment. As my data illustrate, considerable reason still 
exists to doubt rosy portrayals of Black women’s college experiences. 

Gurin and Epps studied more than 5,000 African American stu- 
dents enrolled in ten traditionally Black institutions from 1964 to 
1970. Fleming” later studied a comparable sample of 3,000 African 
American college students, expanded to incorporate students attend- 
ing predominantly white colleges. Fleming’s basic research question 
of “Who gets the most out of college?” yielded answers that echoed 
the Gurin and Epps’s findings. White males on white campuses, and 
Black males on Black campuses, derived far more benefits from col- 
lege than did Black women. Fleming also concluded that, among 
African American students, females were more anxious in competi- 
tion, felt less competent, and tended to be less assertive. Social pas- 
sivity was especially common among Black females on Black cam- 
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puses. On white campuses, where these females were more assertive, 
they paid the price in pain, feeling themselves to be more socially os- 
tracized and isolated. 

Patterns were reversed for the Black males studied by Fleming. 
On white campuses, African American males were withdrawn and 
unhappy, feeling themselves subject to unfair treatment. As a result, 
they experienced considerable academic demotivation. At the other 
extreme, Black males on Black campuses, like white males on white 
campuses, felt “in charge.” These Black males showed impressive 
cognitive growth, eagerness to compete, and considerable social as- 
sertion. In the supportive environments provided by Black colleges, 
Black males felt more accepted and showed little anxiety about inter- 
personal relationships. On white campuses, just the opposite was 
true. 

Analysis of a national sample of more than 700 undergraduate 
Black students on white campuses revealed that Black males were 
more likely than Black females to have both high aspirations and 
good grades.'° This was a surprising finding given that, on average, 
Black females in this sample outperformed Black males in the class- 
room as measured by grade-point average. When Black males and 
Black females with comparable achievement levels were compared, 
the males consistently reported higher postgraduate aspirations. 

These studies support the “double bind” theory—that black 
women experience a “double discrimination” because of their race 
and gender. Specifically, these studies reveal a racial and gender hier- 
archy on college campuses that places white males at the top and 
Black females at the bottom on white campuses, and Black males at 
the top and Black females on the bottom at Black colleges. One expla- 
nation for this difference in Black male and Black female socialization 
on Black campuses is sexism. This is not to suggest, of course, that 
Black college campuses are more sexist than white college cam- 
puses—they are not. But, since Black women have the burden of being 
both Black and female, even in an all-Black or predominantly Black 
educational context, they are still vulnerable to discriminatory experi- 
ences based on gender. A recent study by Thomas confirms how gen- 
der complicates the nature of Black women’s college experiences. 

Gender was reported by Thomas to be the strongest predictor of 
college major choice for African American students in majority white 
and Black colleges.’* Occupational expectation was the strongest 
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predictor of college major choice. Generally speaking, being male and 
having high occupational aspirations were significantly predictive of 
majoring in the biological, technical, and natural sciences. However, 
Black students on white campuses were significantly less likely to 
elect majors in the natural and biological sciences, irrespective of 
gender. 

In Thomas’s case, gender clearly affected African American 
women’s choice of college major and career aspirations. Black fe- 
males tended to be less interested in advanced mathematics or the 
sciences and much more interested in customer service occupations. 
Only in private schools did traditional gender roles not seem to ex- 
plain Black women’s career aspirations.'° 

The preceding studies are extremely helpful to any discussion 
about Black females and Black males in higher education. But none of 
the studies makes a focused comparison between the social adjust- 
ment of African American males and African American females on 
predominantly white campuses. The next section of this essay makes 
such a comparison. It examines the extent to which African American 
student perceptions of institutional context vary by gender. Two cen- 
tral questions are explored: (1) Do Black men and women experience 
the “same” campus or institutional context in very different ways? 
and (2) Do the observed differences in how Black male and Black fe- 
male students experience predominantly white campuses relate to dif- 
ferences in student background, college performance, and/or gender? 


BLACK MALE AND FEMALE ON WHITE 
COLLEGE CAMPUSES 


The data drawn upon to explore the questions just raised are returns 
from a 1990 mail survey of more than 2,000 college students.!° The 
survey focused on gender differences in five specific areas of African 
American college experiences. Three are outcomes (academic per- 
formance, college satisfaction, and self-concept); the fourth concerns 
campus racial climate; and the fifth concerns background characteris- 
tics. Academic performance was measured by two questions. The 
first asked, “Which of the following best describes your college 
grade-point average?” Table 12.1 reveals an interesting paradox: 
higher percentages of African American women than men fell at both 
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extremes of high grades!’ and low grades.’? Further comparison re- 
veals that males have a slightly higher median or midpoint of the 
grade distribution than females.” The paradox in Black female/Black 
male college academic performance is also evidenced when we com- 
pare their responses to the second question, “Have you ever been on 
academic probation at this university?””! A higher percentage of 
women than men have never been on academic probation,” and a 
higher percentage of women than men reported that they were cur- 
rently on academic probation.” This seems to suggest that African 
American women are simultaneously likely to be more and less suc- 
cessful in college than Black men. 

Needless to say, how well a student performs academically is an 
important college outcome. Another is college satisfaction, which is 
highly correlated with academic success.” Students were asked, 
“How satisfied are you with each of the following at this university? 
Your relations with faculty? Your financial support arrangements? 
Your social life at the university? Your academic performance?”” 
Table 12.1 shows a mixed pattern for levels of satisfaction with col- 
lege among African American women and men. Equally strong dis- 
satisfaction was expressed in terms of finances” and grades.” African 
American women were much less satisfied with campus life, how- 
ever, than Black men. 


Table 12.1 


Percentage Distributions for Study Variables by 
Student Gender among Blacks 





Black Students 
Study Variables Men Women 





A. College Academic Performance 





College Grades 
A+,A, or A- 6.4% 10.7% 
B+ 21% 18% 
B 23.8% 16.7% 
B- 19.2% 18.9% 
C+ 17.1% 20.1% 
C or lower 12.4% 15.5% 
N 281 587 
On Academic Probation 
Yes, now 8.9% 12.1% 
Yes, in the past 29.3% 20.8% 
No 61.8% 67.1% 


N 250 587 
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Table 12.1 (Continued) 








Black Students 
Study Variables Men Women 
B. College Satisfaction 
Satisfaction with Social Life 
Very Dissatisfied 6.9% 9.1% 
Dissatisfied 17.7% 16.8% 
Neither 31.4% 34.7% 
Satisfied 34.7% 31.6% 
Very Satisfied 9.4% 7.7% 
N 277 582 
Satisfaction with Faculty Relations 
Very Dissatisfied 4.0% 6.2% 
Dissatisfied 18.3% 19.5% 
Neither 34.5% 32.3% 
Satisfied 35.6% 35.0% 
Very Satisfied 7.6% 7.0% 
N 278 585 
Satisfaction with 
Academic Performance 
Very Dissatisfied 11.8% 13.1% 
Dissatisfied 36.6% 26.8% 
Neither 17.9% 18.1% 
Satisfied 29.7% 36.2% 
Very Satisfied 3.9% 5.8% 
N 279 586 
Satisfaction with Financial Aid 
Very Dissatisfied 20.4% 18.9% 
Dissatisfied 15.8% 16.2% 
Neither 20.4% 18.4% 
Satisfied 27.2% 28.5% 
Very Satisfied 16.1% 18.0% 
N 279 582 
C. Self-Concept 
Self-Confidence 
Highest 10.1% 11.9% 
Above Average 24.1% 34.5% 
Average 37.4% 33.3% 
Below Average 28.4% 20.2% 
N 278 579 
Academic Ability 
Highest 3.9% 9.5% 
Above Average 45.2% 49.4% 
Average 41.2% 32.8% 
Below Average 9.7% 8.3% 
281 577 


D. Campus Racial Climate 


Racial Conflict on Campus 
Very Little 

Slight 

Some 

Substantial 

Very Substantial 

N 


Concern for Black Issues 
Very Little 

Slight 

Some 

Substantial 

Very Substantial 

N 


Racial Separation on Campus 
Very Little 

Slight 

Some 

Substantial 

Very Substantial 

N 


E. Background 


Mother's Education 
Less than High School 
H.S. Grad 

Some College 

B.A., B.S. Degree 
Master’s Degree 

J.D., M.D., Ph.D. 

N 


High School Grade 
A+, A, or A- 

B+ 

B 

B- 

C+ 

C or lower 

N 


ACT Score 
Mean 
Median 


Total No. of Black Males = 281 
Total No. of Black Females = 589 


10.4% 
24.7% 
42.7% 
16.8% 
5.4% 
279 


12.1% 
23.1% 
37.4% 
21.7% 
5.7% 
281 


3.2% 
13.3% 
32.6% 
35.8% 
15.1% 
279 


11.7% 
29.4% 
27.2% 
13.6% 
14.3% 
3.8% 
265 


23.5% 
18.8% 
22.4% 
12.6% 
12.6% 
10.1% 
277 


22.0 
21.0 


10.1% 
19.9% 
41.8% 
21.3% 
7.0% 
574 


13.0% 
20.9% 
37.8% 
21.6% 
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Self-concept is another important college outcome and is also 
correlated with academic performance. Here, too, the survey re- 
vealed gender differences. Students were asked, “If you were com- 
pared to most other students at this university, how would you be 
rated on the following points? Your self-confidence? Your academic 
ability?” Almost an equal percentage of men and women in this 
sample reported the highest category of self-confidence;”? however, a 
higher percentage of African American males than females reported 
“below-average” confidence.*” Moreover, Black women in the sample 
were two and a half times more likely than Black men to report the 
highest category in academic self-concept.*! 

Studies have shown that a campus’s racial climate considerably 
influences the experiences and outcomes of African American stu- 
dents who attend predominantly white universities.” This dimension 
of Black student college life was measured by asking, “Institutions 
vary in racial ‘climate’ on campus, in the patterns of Black and white 
relations. How would you rate the extent to which each of the follow- 
ing is present on or descriptive of your own campus? The degree of 
racial conflict on campus? Concern for Black issues on campus? The 
degree of racial separation on campus?”*? African American women 
were much more likely than African American men to report racial 
conflict as substantial or very substantial.’ With respect to whether 
their college was addressing Black issues, more than one-third of both 
sexes reported that the concern evidenced was “very little” or 
“slight.”°° There was also consensus between Black men and Black 
women regarding the degree of racial separation on campus. Nearly 
half of both males and females placed the separation by race on cam- 
pus at “substantial” or “very substantial” levels.°° 

Not surprisingly, these data indicate that Black male and Black fe- 
male students feel marginalized and isolated on predominantly white 
college campuses. However, the racial climate at these institutions 
seem to impact Black females more than Black males. One explana- 
tion for this difference is that Black women’s realization that they are 
at the bottom of a power hierarchy makes them feel more vulnerable 
to racial and sexual assaults. 

The final point of comparison in this survey is student back- 
ground. Mother’s education was measured by asking, “Please circle 
the number corresponding to the highest level of education com- 
pleted by each of the following members of your family” with most 
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years of schooling.”** High school academic record was measured by 
asking, “What was your average grade in high school?” Standard- 
ized test performance was measured by asking, “Did you take the 
ACT? What was your score?” Approximately the same percentage of 
men and women in this sample of African American college students 
had mothers who held college degrees—bachelor’s or higher. How- 
ever, the percentage of women whose mothers had completed some 
college was much higher.*! On balance, the mothers of these Black 
college students were highly educated. For both men and women, 
one-third of mothers held college degrees. Two-thirds of the women’s 
mothers had at least some college, compared to 60 percent of males. 
Certainly in this sample, the established link between high maternal 
education and high college student education level/aspirations 
among African Americans was confirmed.” Although the study re- 
vealed that Black females were the superior students in high school, 
Black males and females were virtually indistinguishable by perform- 
ance on the ACT standardized admissions test. 


CONCLUSION AND IMPLICATIONS 


Iam invisible, understand, simply because people refuse to see me. 
—Ralph Ellison® 


The answer to the question “What happens to Black males in col- 
lege?” is in many respects as complex as the parallel but larger ques- 
tion of “What happens to Black males in America?” In terms of the 
outcomes—academic performance, college satisfaction, and self-con- 
cept—considered alongside campus racial climate and background 
characteristics, a mixed picture emerges from this study. In our 1990 
sample of more than 800 African American students attending insti- 
tutions of higher education in the Upper Midwest, nearly twice as 
many Black men had college averages of C or lower than had aver- 
ages of A- or higher. Forty percent have been or are currently on aca- 
demic probation. In addition, sizable numbers of these Black men ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction with social life, faculty relations, personal aca- 
demic accomplishments, and financial aid on their campus. More 
than half of these young men expressed alarmingly low self-confi- 
dence and academic self-concept. They also reported unfavorable 
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campus racial climates characterized by serious racial conflict, racial 
separation, and low sensitivity to Blacks’ concerns. 

Taken together, the observed patterns of poor academic perform- 
ance, poor self-esteem, and hostile racial climate bode ill for the col- 
lege futures of Black males in this sample. Indeed, my more recent 
study reveals lower rates of retention and graduation for Black stu- 
dents—both male and female—on predominantly white campuses 
than my 1990 study. The paradox lies in the fact that the students in 
this sample seemed to be earmarked for success—most had excellent 
high school academic records and came from high-achieving, high- 
socioeconomic-status families. 

Nor is it only African American males who are discriminated 
against on predominantly white campuses. Our analysis shows that 
African American women are also targets of discrimination on these 
campuses, and their satisfaction, academic performance, and self- 
concepts also suffer. What we see is that both Black men and Black 
women must struggle against the odds on these campuses to achieve 
their goal of a college education. Evidence suggests that their strug- 
gles and accomplishments are different at historically Black colleges 
and universities: these schools continue to graduate disproportionate 
numbers of Black males and females.*® Further, Black students who 
graduate from historically Black colleges and universities report bet- 
ter academic performance, greater college satisfaction, and more pos- 
itive social-psychological orientations, i.e., self-concept, aspirations.” 

As of 1994, there were nearly two African American women at- 
tending college for every one African American male.** On many pre- 
dominantly white campuses, the ratio often soared to three Black 
women for every Black man. This represents a dramatic turnaround 
from 1975, when roughly equal numbers of African American men 
and women were enrolled in college.” As recently as forty years ago, 
the number of Black men attending college actually exceeded the 
number of Black women.™® In confronting the gender disparity 
among African Americans in educational attainment, Professor Edgar 
Epps remarked, “We don’t wish that Black women would do more 
poorly, only that Black males would do better in school.” For it would 
be tragic indeed if civil rights efforts to improve Black male educa- 
tional standing required the curtailing of Black women’s opportuni- 
ties. Nor would it be wise to engage in the game of “oppression 
sweepstakes,” an oft-seen exercise where discriminated groups are 
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pitted against one another, vying for the perversely privileged status 
of “most discriminated.” As much of this chapter reveals, African 
American females face distinct educational burdens in high school 
and in college precisely because they are women—Black women. Any 
claim that Black females have it better or worse than Black males 
misses the point entirely, which is that they are both burdened in 
ways that are similar and dissimilar. In the final analysis, it is clear 
that America’s educational system is failing Black men and Black 
women, so much so that one scholar characterized our losses in edu- 
cation over the past decade as “catastrophic.”* 

Without dramatic corrective action, African American students 
will continue to suffer in the nation’s educational systems. Ironically, 
it is African Americans’ hypervisible status in stories about America’s 
social problems that translates into their relative invisibility in stories 
about America’s success and achievements. As a group, African 
Americans continue to be victims of systemic forces of massive op- 
pression that restrict their horizons, stunt their growth, and deny 
their humanity. In a cruel twist, African Americans are criticized for 
their failures as players in a game stacked against them, a game de- 
signed to ensure their destruction/demise. Recognizing this paradox, 
James Baldwin observed that the wonder is not that so few succeed, 
but rather that, in the face of these odds, so many somehow manage 
to survive. 

For Baldwin, the survival of African Americans has always been 
gender specific. According to Baldwin, men “cannot bear very much 
humiliation; he really cannot bear it, it obliterates him. All men know 
this about each other, which is one of the reasons that men can treat 
each other with such a vile, relentless and endlessly inventive cru- 
elty.”° Women, Baldwin contends, “manage, quite brilliantly, on the 
whole, and to stunning and unforeseeable effect, to survive and sur- 
mount being defined by others. . . . But men are neither so supple nor 
so subtle. Aman fights for his manhood; that’s the bottom line. Aman 
does not have, simply, the weapons of a woman.” While Baldwin’s 
essay is not a scientific study, it offers possible clues why Black male 
and Black female students are affected differently by, and respond 
differently to, racial discrimination in schools. Accepting Baldwin’s 
argument for the moment, I am compelled to ask: In a society that di- 
minishes and dismisses them, where do Black women and Black men 
find their “personhood”? More to the point of this essay, in a society 
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dominated by White males, where do Black men find their “man- 
hood”? 


For the action of the White Republic, in the lives of Black men has 
been and remains, emasculation. 
—James Baldwin 
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The Message of the Verdict 


A Three-Act Morality Play Starring Clarence Thomas, 
Willie Smith, and Mike Tyson 


Charles R. Lawrence III 


Americans are obsessed with sex and fearful of black sexuality. The 
obsession has to do with a search for stimulation and meaning in a 
fast-paced, market-driven culture; the fear is rooted in visceral feel- 
ings about black bodies fueled by sexual myths of black women and 
men. ... Yet the paradox of the sexual politics of race in America is 
that, behind closed doors, the dirty, disgusting, and funky sex asso- 
ciated with black people is often perceived to be more intriguing 
and interesting, while in public spaces talk about black sexuality is 
virtually taboo. Everyone knows it is virtually impossible to talk 
candidly about race without talking about sex. 

—Cornel West! 


THIS IS AN essay about racism, sexism, and black sexuality. It is a 
part of my own effort to understand how the American mythology of 
black sexuality is related to the mutually reinforcing ideologies and 
systems of white supremacy and patriarchy. The roles assigned to 
black women and men in the black sexuality myth define and limit 
our humanity. They turn us against one another. They inhibit our cre- 
ative definition of ourselves. 

I want to explore the ways in which we are creatures of and cap- 
tives to these roles. I want to understand how we internalize the myth 
even as we resist it, and in so doing aid the cause of our oppressors. I 
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want to break the taboo against public talk of black sexuality and 
begin to speak honestly with my brothers and sisters about what it 
means to be black men and women. I want to ask my brother wearing 
the “Free Mike Tyson” T-shirt to think about how his sister Anita 
Hill’s struggle against sexism is related to his own liberation, his own 
freedom to define himself as a man. I want to ask my sisters to see 
how Mike Tyson is a victim of patriarchy and why his victimization 
makes it all the more important to hold him and other men responsi- 
ble for their participation in sexism and misogyny. 

These are lofty ambitions. The essay itself is a modest beginning. 
It examines three very public legal proceedings involving charges of 
sexual harassment and assault and seeks to understand the stories 
told in these legal dramas in the context of a larger cultural story of 
race, class, and sexuality. It looks for emerging themes that we can 
begin to make the subject of candid discussions among black men, be- 
tween black men and women, and across lines of race and class. 

The narrative that begins the essay was written four months after 
the Senate’s confirmation of Supreme Court Justice Clarence Thomas. 
It opens with the announcement of the rape conviction of ex-heavy- 
weight champion Mike Tyson. But the story’s chronology and the 
essay’s conceptual and emotional origins begin in the midst of the Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee hearings into Professor Anita Hill’s sexual ha- 
rassment charges against Supreme Court nominee Clarence Thomas. 

During these hearings, black sexuality took center stage in the 
most public of spaces. Millions of Americans watched this televised 
real-life drama with a fascination usually reserved for daytime soaps. 
The story of any Supreme Court nominee’s sexual harassment of a 
professional colleague might well have captured the American imagi- 
nation, but both the nominee and the professor were black, and that 
made their story part of a much older story about race and sex in this 
country, a story deeply embedded in the American psyche. 

The taboos surrounding black sexuality, of which Cornel West 
speaks, are strong. There was little acknowledgment or discussion of 
what was on everybody’s mind as we watched the Hill-Thomas hear- 
ings. Many black Americans, including some who believed her story, 
accused. Professor Hill of “airing dirty laundry.” All of us knew that 
white America would hear this story not just as a lesson about the 
ubiquity of sexual harassment in the workplace but as a story about 
oversexed black men. 
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There was another part of the story of black sexuality that all of 
us heard but few of us acknowledged: the story of the “unchaste” 
black woman who has no right to refuse the sexual advances of any 
man. When Senator Orrin Hatch charged that Professor Hill’s experi- 
ence was the sexual fantasy of a spurned woman, he was evoking this 
myth. When he implied that she tried to seduce Thomas by inviting 
him into her apartment, and when he read the most lurid language 
from her testimony over and over again, all the while protesting his 
disgust, he was conjuring up these same racist images of the wanton 
black woman. 

The myth of black sexuality was everywhere, but it was never 
named. We never challenged white folks to speak aloud the images, 
words, and feelings that made this televised drama a story about 
every black man and woman. Nor did we admit to each other that 
when we sat watching the hearings in the company of whites, we 
were cringing at what we knew must be on their minds. Our fear of 
perpetuating racist sexual stereotypes made us complicit in the en- 
forcement of the taboo against naming them. We were made silent 
witnesses to the nominee’s and the Judiciary Committee’s abuse of 
Professor Hill, and our silence rendered us ineffective in our opposi- 
tion to a man who will do great damage to the cause of human libera- 
tion during his term on the Supreme Court. Perhaps most important, 
we did not use this opportunity to talk with one another about how 
the myth of black sexuality, and the taboo against talking about it, un- 
dermines our opposition to racism, sexism, homophobia, and class 
oppression within our own communities, as well as in American cul- 
ture as a whole.” 


THE MASTER NARRATIVE 


“Tyson Verdict Sends a Message.” These were the words that greeted 
me on the front of the sports section of my morning Los Angeles Times 
on February 11, 1992. The subhead read, “Some say conviction on 
rape charge shows athletes are not above the law.”? I suppose it was a 
headline I might have expected on the sports page, but it was hardly 
the message that was screaming in my head. I was hearing another 
message, one about racism and patriarchy in America. It was a mes- 
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sage I had been anticipating from the moment I first learned that this 
troubled young black man had been charged with rape. 

The Tyson trial was the final act of a three-act American morality 
play. The play had begun in Washington, D.C., in the fall of 1991, with 
the Senate confirmation hearings of Supreme Court nominee Clar- 
ence Thomas. The second act was set in Florida, at the trial of William 
Kennedy Smith, who was charged with raping a woman at the 
Kennedy family estate in Palm Beach in March 1991. And now, in In- 
dianapolis, the curtain had come down on act three. A more complex 
and deeply textured message of the Tyson verdict is contained in the 
social text of this three-act play; the message of and the meaning of 
this dramatic trilogy can only be understood within the context of a 
historical meta-story, or Master Narrative, about race, gender, and sex 
in America.* 

It was early the previous evening that I first learned of the verdict 
in the Tyson rape trial. I was watching a college basketball game on 
ESPN, the sports channel. The game was interrupted by a news bul- 
letin reporting that, after ten hours of deliberation, a jury had found 
Mike Tyson guilty of rape and two counts of “deviant sexual con- 
duct.” Now two white male reporters appeared on the screen stand- 
ing outside the Indianapolis courtroom. In a dramatic tone indistin- 
guishable from that used by sportscasters covering a heavyweight 
championship bout, one of the reporters recounted the events of the 
past several minutes. A brief video clip showed Tyson leaving the 
courtroom flanked by two policemen and trailed by his entourage of 
attorneys and handlers. Prominent among them was Don King, the 
flamboyant promoter.” 

It was July 1991 when I first heard that Desirée Washington, a 
contestant in the Miss Teenage Black American pageant, had reported 
being raped by Mike Tyson. I had every reason to believe this young 
woman's account of Tyson’s assault on her. Tyson, like Kennedy 
Smith, had a history of similar behavior. He was accustomed to hav- 
ing his way with women. But I was just as certain that unlike the 
Kennedy brat and Thomas, Tyson would pay for his misdeed. His 
conviction was inevitable. This was not because his jurors were 
racists, though their roles in this play were determined in part by our 
culture’s racism.’ It was because the Master Narrative called for a 
third act to this play, which had begun the previous September with 
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the confirmation hearings—a third act in which we were told that 
truth and justice prevail in the American legal system and in which 
we learned that “good girls” will be protected from the unwanted ad- 
vances of “bad men.” 

“Why was this case different from Willie Smith’s rape trial?” the 
ESPN anchor was asking the reporter who had witnessed the Tyson 
trial. The reporter’s answer was given in the manner of a knowl- 
edgeable sports commentator asked to compare the relative merits 
of Larry Bird and Michael Jordan. Kennedy Smith was a much 
stronger witness, he said. He was attractive, likable, and well spo- 
ken on the stand. He remembered details about the evening. His 
accuser was confused and couldn’t remember details. She was a 
much less credible witness than Tyson’s victim, who was articulate 
and poised throughout the trial and had a clear and consistent 
memory of the details of that evening. Tyson’s testimony, by con- 
trast to Kennedy Smith’s, was vague. He was inarticulate, brutish, 
and altogether an unattractive witness. In short, the Indianapolis 
prosecution simply had a better case. The reporter concluded 
by saying, “The jury usually gets these things right.” In other 
words, the difference between the William Kennedy Smith trial and 
the Tyson trial was that Tyson was a rapist and Kennedy Smith 
wasn’t. 

The message of the Tyson verdict was clear. The system works. 
We know a rapist when we see one, and this is what a rapist looks 
like. He is big and burly and black and inarticulate. He hangs around 
with guys with weird hairdos and questionable reputations. He is 
not attractive and well spoken. He is not William Kennedy Smith, a 
medical student from a good family.’ He is not Clarence Thomas, 
Supreme Court nominee, with nuns and law school deans to testify 
to his impeccable character.’” He is not the white-haired Harvard 
graduate whose adult daughter tells her therapist she was the vic- 
tim of incest as a child.” We do not believe the victims of these 
men because we know what a rapist looks like. He looks like Mike 
Tyson. 

“JUDGMENT DAY: Payback Comes to Sexual Predator,” screamed 
the headline in People magazine. 


After the Clarence Thomas hearings and the William Kennedy Smith 
trial, it was beginning to seem as if a woman might never win a 
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round in the he-said-she-said battle of the sexes. This time, though, a 
panel of 12 jurors chose to believe the accuser.” 


Helen Neuborne, executive director of the National Organization for 
Women, called the jury’s decision “an important victory,” and Miami 
law professor Mary Coombs agreed that the Tyson case “may miti- 
gate the public image that there’s no point in bringing accusations (of 
date or acquaintance rape).”!° The rape counselor for Patricia Bow- 
man, Smith’s victim, said, “This sends a message that there is a 
chance that justice will prevail and that a woman will be believed by 
a jury.”14 

The editorial and opinion page of the Los Angeles Times two days 
after the Tyson verdict was also proclaiming a victory for the cause of 
women’s liberation. “Reclaiming the Meaning of the Word ‘No’: 
Tyson Verdict a Clarifying Moment for America,” trumpeted the 
headline of the paper’s editorial. And under the subhead “Direct 
Message” the editorial announced: 


Tyson’s conviction . . . has been hailed as a victory for all acquain- 
tance rape victims who might have been afraid to come forward be- 
cause they feared that they would not be believed. 

Now slowly but surely American society seems to be coming to 
accept that when a woman says “no” to sex it should be assumed 
that “no” is what she means. . . . [T]he most enduring—and posi- 
tive—result from this verdict is that the word “no” may have re- 
gained its true meaning as, in this kind of case, the very last word. 


On the next page an opinion piece titled “Sexist Myths Take a Beat- 
ing,” written by an activist woman lawyer, closed with these lines: 
“Women everywhere should be encouraged by the verdict. The sys- 
tem has shown itself willing to believe rape survivors, at least some 
of the time, and even against the word of a powerful man.”'® 

Did sexist myths really take a beating in this case? Should poten- 
tial victims of acquaintance rape feel more secure? Are victims more 
likely to be believed? The system has always been willing to believe 
rape survivors some of the time. When black men have raped white 
women, and often when they haven’t, women have been believed.” 
When poor men have raped rich women, women have been be- 
lieved.!8 But the Thomas/Kennedy Smith/Tyson trilogy of cases is 
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not a simple matter of “One out of three ain’t bad” or “This last case 
shows things are getting better.” Women, and men who support fem- 
inism, would do well to ask whether the “some of the time that 
women are believed” is evidence of the continuing vitality of patri- 
archy, rather than of its demise. We should ask ourselves whether the 
story told by these cases is the same old story white males have al- 
ways told and too many of us have believed. 

My point here is not to justify or defend Tyson’s behavior or to 
claim that he is the innocent victim of racism. Nor am I arguing that 
laws punishing violence against women should not be enforced until 
we are prepared to enforce them against all. I believe that Tyson was 
guilty and that he deserved to be punished for his crime. I grieve for 
his victim, Desirée Washington. I admire her bravery and wish I 
could find a way to ease her pain. My concern here is with the mes- 
sage of the Tyson verdict, the story it tells, not with the result. I am 
troubled that too many of us, including many feminists, do not see 
how sexism and racism intersect in this three-act play to create cul- 
tural meanings that reinforce the structures of our subordination. I 
am worried about the continuing mystifying power of the Master 
Narrative. 

What is the story contained in this trio of sexual assault trials that 
captured the imagination of America? What is the historical meta- 
story that gives this story context, that transforms it into a morality 
play? The larger story is a story of stereotypes about race, sex, and 
class that are deeply embedded in the American psyche.” It is a story 
of oversexed black men and wanton black women, of violence moti- 
vated and justified by these sexual stereotypes.” It is a history of 
black men lynched and castrated in the name of “protecting white 
womanhood,” of black women raped as an expression of male sexual 
attitudes bred in a culture both racist and patriarchal.”! It is also a 
story about class, a story where powerful men relegated their wives 
and daughters to a pedestal of asexual purity and made servant girls 
their sexual prey.” Our three-act play is cast with contemporary char- 
acters. It is set in a post-civil rights, post-woman’s movement era. 
The lines have been changed so that the language will not seem ar- 
chaic, but the story is the same. 
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ACT |: THE SENATE JUDICIARY HEARINGS: WHEREIN 
THE “HOUSE SLAVE” REMINDS THE MASTER 
OF THEIR DEAL 


When Judge Clarence Thomas called the Judiciary Committee’s in- 
quiry into Professor Anita Hill’s charges of sexual harassment a 
“high-tech lynching of an uppity black man,” declaring himself the 
victim of “racial attitudes about black men and their views of sex,” he 
invoked the most vivid symbol of racial oppression, the lynch mob.” 
Thomas spoke to his white male panel of interrogators in language 
that resonated with the Master Narrative of our national history. His 
claim was that they were using false charges of sexual harassment in 
the same way that their grandfathers had used false charges of rape: 
to raise the specter of black sexuality in order to keep black men out 
of public life and to maintain the racial hierarchy in the public trans- 
actions of men.” 

Of course, there was a perverse irony in this scene. This would-be 
victim was the same Clarence Thomas who had scolded fellow 
African Americans for complaining about racism.” This was the man 
who had invoked the racist stereotype of the black welfare queen to 
slander his own sister.*° The same man who had proven himself the 
paradigmatic assimilationist accommodationist, the ultimate house 
slave,” had cast himself in the role of “uppity black man.” And yet, 
this miscast theater of the absurd got rave reviews in the Senate and 
was a hit in living rooms across the nation.”® 

Clarence Thomas’s resort to the lynching metaphor was success- 
ful in part because of the power of the history he evoked. For African 
Americans the memory of Emmett Till” and the Scottsboro Boys” is 
all too fresh. The modern-day lynch mobs of Howard Beach*! and 
Bensonhurst” remind us that the story of vigilante justice is told in 
the present as well as the past tense. No matter that Judge Thomas 
had little concern for the legal lynchings of his brothers and sisters in 
a racist criminal justice system.** No matter that he had shuffled and 
grinned his way through two weeks of testimony.” The visual image 
of the lone black man facing a white male panel of inquisitors (the 
mob) caused African Americans to reach out instinctively in a protec- 
tive embrace.” There were some of us who quickly recognized this 
calculated appeal to the memory of our shared horror for what it was, 
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but all of us experienced a brief moment of terror and kinship. Such 
was the power of the image and the narrative it evoked. 

Of course, Judge Thomas had no interest in calling up the image 
of the parallel history of terrorism through rape that was visited upon 
black women in the service of the same institutions of racism and pa- 
triarchy served by the lynch mob.” This story is excluded from the 
Master Narrative. It is a story all too often omitted from the coun- 
ternarratives of the civil rights and the women’s movements.” When 
Anita Hill spoke of her victimization, there were few in her audience 
who saw the legions of her sisters violated and silenced, with no one 
to tell of their horrific pain and degradation.’ Ida Wells, Elsa Brown, 
Zora Hurston, Alice Walker, Paula Giddings, Toni Morrison, Nell 
Painter, Angela Davis, Patricia Williams, Kimberlé Crenshaw, and 
many others have struggled mightily to give these violated sisters 
voice, but their story remained a whisper in the Senate hearing room, 
drowned out by the roar of stories told by men. 

Thomas’s story reminded the senators and the nation that in prin- 
ciple we no longer tolerate lynching. His tale invoked a more recent 
chapter of the Master Narrative, the story of racial progress and re- 
form. “Remember, black men are no longer treated this way” was a 
prominent subtext of his lynching metaphor. This story of racial re- 
form is a gendered story. In saying this I mean something more than 
“There were sexists in the civil rights movement” or “Black men are 
sexists.” I mean that the quest for racial equality in America has been 
a quest after a patriarchal grail. When African Americans demanded 
equality, we sought an equal place within a legal system dominated 
by men.” When we were given the right to vote under the Fifteenth 
Amendment, it was the male franchise that was granted.“ When we 
demanded an end to segregated schools, jobs, and housing, we 
sought entry into schools that taught boys to look down on girls and 
into a world where men went to work and women were kept at home 
to cook dinner and raise the kids. When young black men seek to ex- 
press their manhood by carrying guns, wearing gold, and “dissing” 
their sisters, they are emulating Clint Eastwood, Donald Trump, and 
Hugh Hefner. 

There was a final message in Thomas’s lynch mob scene, a mes- 
sage central to the larger tale. Judge Thomas was reminding the sena- 
tors of a bargain they had struck, an unspoken gentleman’s agree- 
ment that should not be broken. Historically, white men had denied 
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black men the patriarchal authority to “protect their women.”*! White 
men’s rape of black women was a way of delivering this message of 
domination from one man to another. But these same white men had 
allowed black men to inflict abuse on black women. Now Thomas 
was calling in his chips on this historical deal that put whatever went 
on between him and Anita Hill outside the white man’s law.* 


ACT II: THE WILLIAM KENNEDY SMITH TRIAL: WHEREIN 
THE MASTER VISITS THE SLAVE QUARTERS 


White men have said over and over—and we have believed it be- 
cause it was repeated so often—that not only was there no such 
thing as a chaste Negro woman—but that a Negro woman could not 
be assaulted, that it was never against her will. 

—Jessie Daniel Ames* 


The historian Jacquelyn Dowd Hall has called the sexual access of 
white men to black women “a cornerstone of patriarchal power in the 
South.” The rationale for the absence of laws protecting a black 
woman from rape was based in part on her status as property and on 
the economic purpose she served by replenishing the slave supply, 
but it was also justified by reference to the innate lasciviousness of 
black women.* Hall notes the process by which Victorian views of 
the female as passionless replaced an older notion of women’s dan- 
gerous sexual power: “In the United States, the fear and fascination of 
female sexuality was projected onto black women; the passionless 
lady arose in symbiosis with the primitively sexual slave.”*° In the 
Master Narrative, the aristocratic planter’s son who visited the slave 
quarters was merely sowing wild oats with an eager sexual partner.” 

This story of interracial rape so central to our history is but one 
version of an even older story of sexuality and patriarchal hegemony. 
The noble’s sexual access to the serf’s daughter and the lord’s dal- 
liance with the downstairs maid are also stories of the rape of power- 
less women by powerful men, justified by the portrayal of the victim 
as wanton and unchaste, without any wish, much less any right, to 
say no.*8 

This was the story that William Kennedy Smith’s defense attor- 
neys relied upon so successfully. Smith is cast in the role of the gentle- 
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men’s son. He is a clean-cut, upstanding young man from a promi- 
nent family. He enjoys a good party, but doesn’t every red-blooded 
wealthy white boy? He does not deny that he had sex with his victim, 
but he reminds us that she’s the tramp from the other side of the 
tracks. Doesn’t the young master get to try out his stuff on the lusty 
servant girl? The lawyers representing William Kennedy Smith 
painted his victim, Patricia Bowman, as promiscuous and sexually 
aggressive. She had worn a black dress and fancy undergarments and 
had canceled a date with another man when Kennedy Smith became 
available.*? In the context of the Master Narrative, Bowman becomes 
the slave girl. Her role in the black sexuality myth is no longer that of 
the presumptively chaste white woman who must be believed. By 
portraying her as sexually aggressive, the defense transforms her 
from the white woman on the pedestal to the fallen white woman, no 
better than the inherently unchaste black woman whose veracity is al- 
ways to be questioned.” Patricia Bowman, the gentleman’s victim, is 
even rendered invisible by CNN’s device of the face-obliterating dark 
spot.” In the Master Narrative there is no such thing as rape in the 
slave quarters. It is never against her will. 


ACT Ill: THE TRIAL IN INDIANAPOLIS: WHEREIN THE TRUE 
IDENTITY OF THE RAPIST IS REVEALED AND WE LEARN 
THAT IN THE NEW “COLOR-BLIND” WORLD EVEN A 
BLACK GIRL CAN BE “MISS ANNE” 


In the final act of this play, “evil” is brought to “justice.” The place- 
ment of this act at the end is critical because it gives meaning to the 
two previous stories. The imagery is stark. Mike Tyson is the brute 
valued by the master only for the strength of his back and arms. He is 
white America’s worst/favorite nightmare.” 

Tyson could not have been more perfectly cast for the role of the 
rapist—he fit all the time-honored stereotypes of the violent, sexual, 
savage, unintelligent, irresponsible, scary black male.” The Sports Il- 
lustrated cover story on the trial described Tyson as “a single-purpose 
organism, bred for bad intentions and well maintained for its unique 
ability to enact violent public spectacles, but entirely unsuited for real 
life.” Before he was twenty his extraordinary physical prowess and 
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rage were harnessed and commodified for an American public fasci- 
nated and titillated by the sight of raw violence. “You can’t look away 
from a Tyson fight because you know that at any moment something 
terrible is going to happen,” said Jimmy Jacobs, one of Tyson’s former 
co-managers.°° And a Washington Post columnist admitted: 


I have this terrible conflict about Tyson. I was never so thrilled by an 
athlete as I was by him. I never found anything in sports as heart- 
stopping, as nerve-tingling as watching Tyson . . . race furiously 
across the ring at the sound of the opening bell, bent on dismantling 
his opponent. I saw in him a nobility of effort, a profound commit- 
ment to courage, a bright and shining honor.”® 


Feminist theorists will recognize in the vicarious pleasure that 
men derive from watching Tyson the same elements that make 
pornography a multimillion-dollar business.” The fascination of 
hearing about Tyson the rapist is not so different from the thrill de- 
rived from seeing him in the ring. A woman friend of mine wondered 
aloud about the fact that the Tyson trial was reported mostly on the 
sports pages. “Does this mean that rape has become a sport?” she 
said.°* 

“PERFECT VICTIM,” read the Newsweek headline. 


Unlike Patricia Bowman, who lost her date rape case against 
William Kennedy Smith, Tyson’s accuser came across on the stand 
as the perfect victim. Now a scholarship student at a Roman 
Catholic college, she was barely eighteen when she arrived at the 
beauty pageant. Growing up in Rhode Island, she was apparently 
the all-American girl: She played softball, ushered at her church, 
and volunteered as a Big Sister. The court heard about her high 
school days as a varsity cheerleader, class president, and most out- 
standing sophomore.” 


During the trial Desirée Washington “spoke in a high-pitched, almost 
childlike voice, used words like ‘neat’ and ‘yucky’ and admitted to 
being star struck.” Prosecutor Greg Garrison said the jury was sold 
on “that beautiful eighteen-year-old kid with a pure heart . . . this is a 
very very special young woman.”° If Desiree Washington is the “per- 
fect victim,” who are the not-so-perfect victims? Are they the prosti- 
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tutes found raped and dead whose cases are never investigated? Are 
they women, like Anita Hill, who are strong, intelligent, aggressive, 
and ambitious, who do not know their place? 

Garrison is quoted as saying, “If Tyson had been a kid from the 
projects this trial would have been over in two days.”*! He meant this 
not as an admission that poor kids don’t get a fair shake but as fur- 
ther evidence that the system will protect women even when their 
rapists are rich and powerful. But what if Desirée Washington had 
been a kid from the projects? What if she had been the not so perfect 
victim? Would her rapist ever have been brought to trial? If we are to 
believe the statistics, the changes are slim to none. These statistics 
suggest that African American women are most likely to be raped 
and least likely to be believed. When their rapists are convicted, they 
do less time. A study in Dallas revealed that the average prison term 
for a man convicted of raping a black woman was two years. Where 
the victims were white, the sentence was ten years.” 

The Tyson guilty verdict was an exception to the rule. It was an 
aberration in a system that devalues the bodies and lives of women of 
color, an anomaly necessitated by the need to shore up the story that 
tells us we are ever closer to the achievement of equal justice under 
law.® Ms. Washington is allowed to play “Miss Anne,” the perfect 
victim, so that women can be told that men have heard them, so that 
we can all be convinced that any woman can say no and be taken seri- 
ously. But my sister Desirée is no safer today than she was before 
Mike Tyson’s conviction, and that is the tragedy. 

The message of the Tyson verdict, like the message of the Master 
Narrative of which it is a part, is intended to mystify and mislead. It 
should not be a cause for celebration. It should be a call to continue 
the fight. 


CONCLUSION 


The cultural story about race, gender, and sexuality that I have called 
the Master Narrative shapes our images of self and others and in so 
doing helps to maintain the mutually reinforcing systems of white su- 
premacy, patriarchy, and class oppression. It is a powerful story be- 
cause it is so deeply rooted in our history and cultural consciousness. 
It has been told so often that it is sometimes hard for us to see that it is 
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just a story. Much of the Master Narrative’s power comes from the 
taboo against talking about it, against naming it and speaking of its 
origins and purposes. First we must break the taboo. We must talk 
candidly to one another about black sexuality. We must speak forth- 
rightly and honestly about the distortions of the myth and the reali- 
ties of sexism and misogyny within our community. This talk is nec- 
essary for the liberation of black men as well as black women. It is 
necessary for the deconstruction of the Master Narrative. It is neces- 
sary for the reconstruction of a new, more liberating story of our own. 
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The Sexual Diversion 
The Black Man/Black Woman Debate in Context 


Derrick Bell 


RAYFORD LOGAN, the great black historian, called the period at the 
turn of the last century the nadir for black people. Hundreds of blacks 
were lynched, thousands were victims of racist violence and intimi- 
dation, and literally millions were exploited on farms and at mostly 
menial labor where their pay failed to cover the food and other neces- 
sities they were often required to purchase from their employers. 

For Dr. Logan, the nadir meant the bottom, a status that arguably 
was only a small step up from slavery itself. It is a measure of the 
fragility of our current condition that a great many thoughtful black 
people now worry that we are heading toward another nadir, this one 
marked by far more self-destruction than anyone living a century ago 
could easily imagine. The statistics supporting these concerns are all 
too familiar.! Maya Angelou transforms them into words that high- 
light the pain of our plight: 


In these bloody days and frightful nights when an urban warrior can 
find no face more despicable than his own, no ammunition more 
deadly than self-hate and no target more deserving of his true aim 
than his brother, we must wonder how we came so late and lonely to 
this place.” 


If African Americans are to survive the storms we are now experi- 
encing—and those storms now brewing on the horizon—we must re- 
connect ourselves, eschewing in the process divisive behaviors that 
distract us from the dangers lurking outside our community, dangers 
we know all too well and prefer to deny. 
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It is sad but hardly remarkable that oppressed black people vent 
far more of their rage on other blacks than on their oppressors. The 
very power that defines the status of those on the top and those on 
the bottom serves to deflect frustrated rage from the perpetrators of 
oppression to fellow sufferers. Diversion is now, and likely has al- 
ways been, an important tactic in preventing the oppressed from rec- 
ognizing the true sources of their oppression. Those in power recog- 
nize the value of diversion to redirect victim rage away from them- 
selves and seldom miss the chance to promote its paranoid 
permutations. 

Once sown, the seeds of distrust and enmity seem to flourish on 
their own. Those in power need do no more than appear to favor one 
subordinate group over another to quell even a possibility that the 
feuding groups will either recognize the similar character of their 
lowly state or identify the source of their condition. The lowly ones 
engage in spirited expressions of hostility against each other, exhaust- 
ing time, energy, and resources that might otherwise be employed 
against their oppressors. In the process, their squabbling provides 
their real enemies with a seemingly impenetrable insulation from in- 
tergroup strife among those who, while fearing their differences, are 
quite similar in their subordination. Subordination, by its very na- 
ture, generates beliefs and behaviors that lead to antagonism among 
subordinate groups. Victims often look for the less powerful and at- 
tempt to victimize them in turn. Those harmed seek to retaliate, and 
soon there is a vicious cycle of hostility that creates disorder and 
chaos among victims of the status quo while serving to ensure the po- 
sition of those in power. 

The stability and even the survival of the economic system in this 
country depends on maintaining divisions between people based on 
race, gender, and class. The success of this strategy can be measured 
in the fact that (for example) there is little outcry about the gap in in- 
come and wealth between the rich and the rest of us, even though this 
gap is larger than at any time in this century. The reason is not hard to 
find. Those at the short end of the income and wealth gap are easily 
convinced that they should vent their otherwise unfocused upset on 
those on welfare, newly arrived immigrants, those who commit street 
crimes, and the society’s traditional scapegoat—black people. A great 
many whites across the socioeconomic spectrum are vocal in their op- 
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position to affirmative action policies that they view as aiding less 
qualified members of minorities at their expense; there is no similar 
opposition to all manner of priorities and preferences aimed at privi- 
leging those who are already well off. 

It would be a most welcome but quite unlikely miracle if black 
people, we who from our earliest days in this country have occupied 
the very bottom of society’s well, were able to avoid the victim’s pre- 
disposition to battle others within our group rather than those re- 
sponsible for our lowly status. Alas, it is likely that, because of our 
long history of subordinate status in this country, we are more rather 
than less prone to this affliction. Because sexism and patriarchy are 
deeply rooted in this society, all too many black men have fallen into 
patterns of physical and emotional abuse of women, behavior that 
black women understandably fear and resent. 

For a generation now, a host of writers—many of them black 
women—have been telling the world about the inadequacies of black 
men. This often emotional testimony ranges from mournful frustra- 
tion to flat-out rage. These revelations contain both deeply felt disap- 
pointment about what often is and a yearning hope about what might 
be. And while there are many, many black males who do not fit the 
woeful patterns, we know from statistics and personal experience 
that these criticisms are based in reality as well as myth. Rather than 
either condone or condemn, I want to examine this phenomenon in 
the context of a society where the deflection of oppression is the 
norm. 

Who can deny it? Life for black men in racist America is devil- 
ishly difficult. Surely, a factor in our failings is the hostility we en- 
counter at every level. While slavery is over, a racist society continues 
to exert dominion over black men and their maleness in ways more 
subtle but hardly less castrating than during slavery, when male-fe- 
male relationships between black people generally were not formal- 
ized and, even when a marriage was recognized, the black man’s sex- 
ual access to his wife was controlled by the master or his sons or his 
overseer. 

Black women also suffered the pains of slavery. Black women 
were exploited, abused, and demeaned, and that harm was serious. 
Forced to submit to the sexual desires of their masters or to slaves se- 
lected by their masters, they then suffered the agony of watching 
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helplessly as their children were sold off. Black men were also dealt a 
double blow. They were forced to stand by powerless and unable to 
protect black women from sexual access by white men, and they were 
denied access to white women as a further symbol of their subordi- 
nate status. The harm done black men by this dual assault has never 
been fully assessed. Moreover, the assault continues in less blatant 
but still potent forms. 

James Baldwin asserts that “the action of the White Republic, in 
the lives of Black men, has been, and remains, emasculation. Hence, 
the Republic has absolutely no image or standard of masculinity to 
which any man, Black or White, can honorably aspire.” The vain ef- 
fort to protect black males against this ever present danger, Baldwin 
explains, results in what Andy Young calls “sorriness,” a disease that 
attacks black males. Baldwin writes: 


It is transmitted by Mama, whose instinct—and it is not hard to see 
why—is to protect the Black male from the devastation that threat- 
ens him the moment he declares himself a man. All of our mothers, 
and all of our women, live with this small, doom-laden bell in the 
skull, silent, waiting, or resounding, every hour of every day. Mama 
lays this burden on Sister, from whom she expects (or indicates she 
expects) far more than she expects from Brother; but one of the re- 
sults of this all too comprehensible dynamic is that Brother may 
never grow up—in which case, the community has become an ac- 
complice to the Republic.* 


Women may well respond that here is one more effort, albeit a 
well-written one, to blame male failure on female love. There is a 
chicken-and-egg aspect to this position. This society has not much 
loved either black men or black women, and debate as to whether so- 
ciety’s hostility or parental efforts to shield males from this hostility is 
more damaging does not move us much closer toward the relief that 
both need. Even so, in Baldwin's view, “this dilemma has everything 
to do with the situation of the Black man in the American inferno.”° 

Black women do not accept racism as the reason for sorry behav- 
ior—they have experienced it firsthand, and for them it is an excuse, 
not a justification. Alice Walker’s character Grange Copeland speaks 
her mind on this subject: 
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I’m bound to believe that that’s the way white folks can corrupt you 
even when you done held up before. ‘Cause when they got you 
thinking that they’re to blame for everything they have you thinking 
they’s some kind of gods! You can’t do nothing wrong without them 
being behind it. You gits just as weak as water, no feeling of doing 
nothing yourself. Then you begins to think up evil and begins to de- 
stroy everybody around you, and you blames it on the crackers. 
Shit! Nobody’s as powerful as we make them out to be. We got our 
own souls, don’t we?® 


In addition to rejecting the traditional, patriarchal notion that 
women must be protected by men, black women cannot see why 
black men must try to emulate the macho sexism of their white coun- 
terparts, rather than work toward a more natural and healthy equal- 
ity between the sexes. As a woman student wrote in an essay, quoting 
Fran Sanders’s “Dear Black Man,” 


Talk to me like the woman that I am and not to me as that woman 
who is the inanimate creation of someone’s overactive imagination. 
Look at me with no preconceived notions of how I must act or feel 
and I will try to do the same with you. No presumption, no assump- 
tions, no banal rhetoric substituted for real person-to-person giving 
and receiving. Look at my face when you speak to me; look into my 
eyes and see what they have to say. Think about the answers that 
you give to my questions. ... I am a woman and you are a man and I 
have always known it. If you love me, tell me so. Don’t approach me 
as you would an enemy. I am on your side and have always been. 
We have survived, and we may just be able to teach the world a les- 
son.” 


That, of course, is a wonderful homily of how life should be for 
sexual partners, regardless of race. It is an ideal and, as is obvious 
from the charges and countercharges, a far from fulfilled ideal for 
many black men and women.® It can hardly be denied that black 
women bear much of the brunt of black male frustration and sup- 
pressed rage. 

During my twenty-five years of law school teaching, I have lis- 
tened to dozens of black women—and more than a few white ones— 
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voice their disappointments with many black men. Much of the prob- 
lem is due to the paucity of black men at the professional level, rather 
than to their behavior. The statistics regarding the number of black 
men who fall by the wayside long before professional school are 
harsh. Most law school classes contain many more black women than 
men. This disparity heightens black women’s sense of betrayal when 
potentially available black men choose white women. As one of my 
students put it, “We black women are always being reminded of how 
marginal and unworthy we are. We’re never smart enough or beauti- 
ful enough or supportive, sexy, understanding, and resourceful 
enough to deserve a good black man.”? 

Another former student, Kirsten Levingston, makes clear that she 
would not encourage a black woman to stay with a black man if he 
made her unhappy, nor would she discourage a black man from mar- 
rying a white woman who makes him happy. Even so, she believes 
black Americans must do all they can to unite and develop. This 
unity begins at home with our children, and, she contends, “the key 
to producing strong and proud black children is to raise them in an 
environment with strong and proud black parents.”'? Ms. Lev- 
ingston’s call for unity may be unrealistic in a society where one-half 
of all marriages end in divorce, but hers is a view shared by many, 
perhaps most, black women. 

Recently, while discussing this issue in a civil rights class, two 
black women prepared a fictional dialogue among friends regarding 
interracial relationships. As reported by the black woman commenta- 
tor, the black and white law students discussed the tendency of hand- 
some and promising black men to prefer or at least look with admira- 
tion on white women, while disliking ethnic hair styles and other 
Afrocentric “looks” on black women. They raised the often unspoken 
question regarding black women’s suspicion that any expression of 
interest in them by white men is based on the stereotype of black 
women as supersensual, and discussed the refusal of some black 
women to date white men for that reason. The narrator shares this 
concern but feels trapped by it because the “bottom line is that there 
just aren’t enough brothers to go around.” She recognizes that many 
black men are not very sensitive to this dilemma, resent black women 
who date white men, and sometimes ask, “How come a garbage col- 
lector isn’t good enough for you?” The fictional group discusses sev- 
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eral variations on this theme, and then the narrator closes with this 
observation: 


As I took a sip from my wine glass, I realized that there were no de- 
finitive answers. I could say Iam black, female, and bright in a white 
mediocre world, but that hardly explains why I sit on the beaches of 
St. Croix feeling so abandoned. 


In the same class, a young Indian woman, after conceding the 
burdening nature of male hegemony in Indian culture, posed the 
question, 


Why is it that struggle and racial adversity create strong black 
women and “weak and disempowered” black men? The African- 
American female has fewer job opportunities and just as many 
stereotypes heaped upon her as does the African-American male. 
Why does the most oppressed class, women of color, derive strength 
from oppression, whereas black men may scapegoat oppression to 
justify unjustifiable behavior (often against women of color)? 


Both my student’s question and the issue deserve to be more firmly 
grounded in the societal environment out of which they come. I 
shared my student’s observations with a black social worker friend, 
Gwen Jordan, who felt that the Indian woman posed an ultimate 
dilemma for all people of color. When we attempt to work through 
the difficulties in relationships that are fundamental to the preserva- 
tion of our culture and well-being in public, within the view of others 
who do not share our cultural issues, we unconsciously place that 
struggle in the context of an alien culture whose values and mores do 
not support—and are often hostile to—the core of our definition and 
being. And then it is from this perspective that we evaluate and judge 
the quality of these relationships and the sincerity of our mates. 

In Ms. Jordan’s view, African Americans in their relationships 
must struggle to achieve a level of unconditional love in a systemic 
context—racism—that places conditions upon our being. Within that 
context, we trivialize ourselves when we attempt to define African 
American male/female relationships in terms of the prevailing cul- 
ture: we attribute to black females mystical powers and strengths that 
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become burdensome in their superficiality, and we attribute weak- 
ness and defeat to black males. These, according to Jordan, are really 
just more sophisticated versions of the stereotypes that we have car- 
ried since slavery. The result is that we disempower ourselves and 
imperil our capacity to love unconditionally and, through that love, 
to grow and create together. 

The threat of disempowerment is certainly real, but the effort to 
define differences can be both revealing and strengthening in our un- 
derstanding of how we function as male and female human beings. 
James Baldwin, for example, provides an enlightening statement 
about the psychological makeup of men and their weakness, too 
often masked by a show of muscle and—it must be said—all too often 
manifested in the physical abuse of those very women who would, if 
given a chance, love and care for them. Baldwin writes: 


One is confronted, first of all, with the universal mystery of men—as 
we are, of a man, as he is; with the legend and the reality of the mas- 
culine force and the masculine role—though these last two realities 
are not always the same. Men would seem to dream more than 
women do—always have, it would seem, and very probably, always 
will. They must, since they assume that their role is to alter and con- 
quer reality. If women dream less than men—for men know very lit- 
tle about a woman’s dreams—it is certainly because they are so 
swiftly confronted with the reality of men. They must accommodate 
this indispensable creature, who is, in so many ways, more fragile 
than a woman. Women know much more about men than men will 
ever know about women—which may, at bottom, be the only reason 
that the race has managed to survive so long. 

In any case, the male cannot bear very much humiliation; he re- 
ally cannot bear it, it obliterates him. All men know this about each 
other, which is one of the reasons that men can treat each other with 
such a vile, relentless, and endlessly inventive cruelty. Also, how- 
ever, it must be added, with such depthless respect and love, con- 
veyed mainly by grunts and blows. It has often seemed to me that 
men need each other in order to deal with women, and women, God 
knows, must need each other in order to deal with men. Women 
manage, quite brilliantly, on the whole, and to stunning and unfore- 
seeable effect, to survive and surmount being defined by others. 
They dismiss the definition, however dangerous or wounding it 
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may be—or even, sometimes, find a way to utilize it—perhaps be- 
cause they are not dreaming. But men are neither so supple nor so 
subtle. A man fights for his manhood: that’s the bottom line. A man 
does not have, simply, the weapons of a woman. Mama must feed 
her children—that’s another bottom line; and there is a level on 
which it can be said that she cannot afford to care how she does it. 

But when a man cannot feed his women or his children, he finds 
it, literally, impossible to face them. The song says, Now, when a 
woman gets the blues, Lord/She hangs her head and cries/But 
when a man gets the blues, Lord/He grabs a train and rides." 


Even we black men fortunate enough to provide for our families 
must defend against the myriad forms of emasculation that society 
has placed in our path. Success as society measures it exacts a very 
real and often terrible price. None of us escapes, really, and those of 
us who feel we have established some limits to what we will put up 
with spend far more time than we should criticizing those who, by 
our measures, have been too willing to comfort whites in order to ei- 
ther get ahead or (usually) stay even. 

Baldwin, I think, would urge more understanding—if not com- 
passion—as he reminds us: 


It is a very grave matter to be forced to imitate a people for whom 
you know—which is the price of your performance and survival— 
you do not exist. It is hard to imitate a people whose existence ap- 
pears, mainly, to be made tolerable by their bottomless gratitude 
that they are not, thank heaven, you.” 


The writer Jill Nelson speaks for many of us, men as well as 
women, when she describes how difficult it is to maintain one’s ethi- 
cal bearings in the job market. Following a series of interviews at a 
major white newspaper that was considering her as a reporter, she 
wrote: 


I’ve been doing the standard Negro balancing act when it comes to 
dealing with white folks, which involves sufficiently blurring the 
edges of my being so that white folks don’t feel intimidated and si- 
multaneously holding on to my integrity. There is a thin line be- 
tween Uncle Tomming and Mau-Mauing. To step over that line can 
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mean disaster. On one side lies employment and self-hatred, on the 
other, the equally dubious honor of unemployment with integrity. In 
the middle lies something like employment with honor, although 
I’m not sure exactly how that works." 


Jill Nelson got the job. Even so, it was a constant hassle, which 
she writes about with pain-filled humor. Increasingly, blacks—men 
and women—are not getting these jobs, or much of any work. The op- 
timist might hope that frustrated employment hopes might bring hu- 
mility and compassion to the Donnells of this world and their less tal- 
ented brethren. Alas, for all the reasons Baldwin asserts, it usually 
does not. And it is unlikely that the relations between some black 
men and black women will improve until societal conditions im- 
prove. Even so, we must not ignore the fact that despite all the barri- 
ers, a great many—dare we say most?—black men marry and stay 
with their wives and families through thick and thin. Here, again, 
Baldwin says it well: 


A stranger to this planet might find the fact that there are any Black 
people at all still alive in America something to write home about. I 
myself find it remarkable not that so many Black men were forced 
(and in so many ways!) to leave their families, but that so many re- 
mained and aided their issue to grow and flourish." 


This positive observation provides an important foundation on 
which to plan the coming struggle for our survival in a society in 
transition, one that appears more than ready to sacrifice our interests, 
our well-being, even our lives, in a desperate effort to avoid the dan- 
gers inherent in change. The black man/black woman debate should 
continue, but participants must be aware of the ever present tempta- 
tion of diversion and its potential to twist that debate in a way that 
comforts our enemies and betrays ourselves. 
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1. Typical are the figures issued by the U.S. Justice Department, report- 
ing that young black men were almost fourteen times more likely to be mur- 
dered during 1992 than the nation’s general population. In that year, black 
males ages twelve to twenty-four were victims of homicide at a rate of 114.9 
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PART Ill 


ANTIRACIST DISCOURSE OUTED 


Part III focuses specifically on the question of race and sexual orienta- 
tion—that is, the extent to which antiracist discourse excludes or 
nominally includes the experiences of Black lesbians and gays. 
Dwight McBride argues that certain antiracist proponents essential- 
ize Blackness in order to legitimize and authenticate their (straight 
male) voice as representative of “the race.” He argues that this essen- 
tialization and the politics of Black racial authenticity result in the ex- 
clusion of “other” Black voices—in particular, Black lesbian and gay 
voices, because such voices do not comport with hetero-centered no- 
tions of what it means to be Black. McBride urges Black antiracist pro- 
ponents to undertake a more inclusive definition of the “Black com- 
munity” that will allow Black gays and lesbians to speak for their race 
as representational (and not aberrational) subjects. 

Charles Nero locates his critique of antiracist heterosexism in 
the context of a discussion about the Black church. Nero argues 
that, while it is certainly true that the Black church historically has 
performed and continues to perform a liberatory role in the Black 
community, it is also true that the Black church, as a social, political, 
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and cultural institution, has replicated certain structures of subordi- 
nation—more specifically, sexism and homophobia. Nero identifies 
several practices Black churches have employed to exclude, punish, 
and “fix” homosexuals. He argues that these oppressive tactics reflect 
a lack of compassion and the Black community’s failure to come to 
terms with the reality and humanity of Black gay and lesbian life. 

My essay exposes antiracist heterosexism through a discussion of 
Black civil rights interventions into the “Don’t Ask, Don’t Tell” con- 
troversy. I argue that this intervention—which opposed the analogiz- 
ing of gay rights to Black rights—rendered the experiences of Black 
gays and lesbians invisible. 

Earl Ofari Hutchinson and Marlon Riggs relate the problem of 
Black heterosexism to the construction of Black manhood. Hutchin- 
son argues that part of what contributes to Black male homophobia is 
the notion that Black gay male identity subverts and/or is antithetical 
to Black manhood. Hutchinson urges Black men to reexamine their 
definitions of manhood and to recognize that Black manhood does 
not require homophobia. 

Marlon Riggs further develops Hutchinson’s thesis that Black 
male homophobia is attributable, at least in part, to the heterosexual 
contruction of Black manhood. According to Riggs, what accounts for 
the mistreatment of Black gay men in antiracist discourse is the need 
to construct an intra-Black community “Other”—that is, a group that 
operates as the “baseline of transgression beyond which a Black man 
is no longer a man.” Riggs argues that, by constructing the “Negro 
Faggot” (an effeminate and emasculated black man), straight Black 
men, no matter how racially, economically, or politically disempow- 
ered, can take comfort in the fact that they are not, finally, a “Snap 
Queen.” Riggs suggests that there is a relationship between antiracist 
“Negro faggotry” (the degrading and homophobic portrayals of 
Black gay men by black people) and the white community’s negative 
and racist construction of Black people. According to Riggs, there is 
“an unmistakable line of descent from Sambo to the SNAP! Queen 
and... from the Brute Negro to the AIDS-infected Black Homo-Con- 
Rapist.” Riggs argues that, by and large, the Black community treats 
the “Negro Faggot” and the “Black Sambo” as separate and distinct 
racial iconography when it should recognize these portrayals as anal- 
ogous forms of subordination. 
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The next two authors—Huey P. Newton and Ron Simmons—em- 
ploy the writings of two prominent antiracist proponents to illustrate 
just how vitriolic Black heterosexism can be. Newton focuses on El- 
dridge Cleaver’s discussion of James Baldwin’s homosexuality in 
Soul on Ice, and Simmons excerpts passages from some of Amiri 
Baraka’s essays and poetry to expose the hypocrisy and contradic- 
tions of antiracist heterosexism. The passages to which Newton and 
Simmons refer concretely illustrate the argument Marlon Riggs ad- 
vances: that assertions of antigay sentiment in the Black community 
function as the quintessential way for many Black men to demon- 
strate, preserve, and legitimize their manhood. Black manhood, as it 
is sometimes heterosexually constituted in Black politics and culture, 
promotes and legitimizes homophobia. 

Harlon Dalton situates his critique of antiracist heterosexism in 
the context of a discussion about AIDS. According to Dalton, the 
Black community’s homophobia is one of several reasons the commu- 
nity has failed to “own” the AIDS epidemic. He notes that straight 
Black authors tend to ignore the subject of homophobia altogether, 
and gay Black writers prefer to attack racism within the white gay 
community rather than the homophobia in the Black community. 
Openly gay men and lesbians are, to many in the Black community, 
symbols of the strong female and weak male that arose from slavery 
and Jim Crow. According to Dalton, this view of gay men and les- 
bians, as well as the commonly held belief that AIDS is a gay disease, 
is one of the reasons that the AIDS epidemic has been held at arm’s 
length by the Black community. 

The last two essays in this part explore what it might mean, as an 
experiential matter, to have multiple identities—as Black and gay, for 
example—and how antiracism might be informed by identity multi- 
plicity. According to B. E. Myers, the problem with identity is that we 
presume to have one. He argues that, while identity categories help to 
elucidate who we are, they can also function as conceptual cages. 
Myers reasons that we are, in the end, more than our identity labels 
allow us to be. Myers thus searches identity politics for an effective 
way to describe the tensions between our multiple identities—identi- 
ties that are contingent upon each other and always changing. He ex- 
amines how the problem of identity manifests itself in culture by fo- 
cusing on the photographic works of Lyle Ashton Harris. 
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Jerome Culp also grapples with identity multiplicity. He raises 
the question of whether and how antiracism can combat race, gender, 
sexuality, and sexual orientation in one political vision. His essay 
takes the reader through a daydream in which all of these aspects of 
identity are obscured and a group of raceless, sexless individuals 
discuss possible solutions to oppression based on each of these iden- 
tities. 


I5 
Can the Queen Speak? 


Racial Essentialism, Sexuality, and 
the Problem of Authority 


Dwight A. McBride 


The gay people we knew then did not live in separate subcultures, 
not in the small, segregated black community where work was diffi- 
cult to find, where many of us were poor. . . . Sheer economic neces- 
sity and fierce white racism, as well as the joy of being there with 
black folks known and loved, compelled many gay blacks to live 
close to home and family. That meant however that gay people cre- 
ated a way to live out sexual preferences within the boundaries of 
circumstances that were rarely ideal no matter how affirming. In 
some cases, this meant a closeted sexual life. In other families, an in- 
dividual could be openly expressive, quite out. 

. . - Unfortunately, there are very few oral histories and autobi- 
ographies which explore the lives of black gay people in diverse 
black communities. This is a research project that must be carried 
out if we are to fully understand the complex experience of being 
black and gay in this white-supremacist, patriarchal, capitalist soci- 
ety. Often we hear more from black gay people who have chosen to 
live in predominately white communities, whose choices may have 
been affected by undue harassment in black communities. We hear 
hardly anything from black gay people who live contentedly in 
black communities. 

—bell hooks! 


I speak for the thousands, perhaps hundreds of thousands of men 


who live and die in the shadows of secrets, unable to speak of the 
love that helps them endure and contribute to the race. Their ordi- 
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nary kisses of sweet spit and loyalty are scrubbed away by the prop- 
aganda makers of the race, the “Talented Tenth.”. . . 

The Black homosexual is hard pressed to gain audience among 
his heterosexual brothers; even if he is more talented, he is inhibited 
by his silence or his admissions. This is what the race has depended 
on in being able to erase homosexuality from our recorded history. 
The “chosen” history. But the sacred constructions of silence are fu- 
tile exercises in denial. We will not go away with our issues of sexu- 
ality. We are coming home. 

It is not enough to tell us that one was a brilliant poet, scientist, 
educator, or rebel. Whom did he love? It makes a difference. I can’t 
become a whole man simply on what is fed to me: watered-down 
versions of Black life in America. I need the ass-splitting truth to be 
told, so I will have something pure to emulate, a reason to remain 
loyal. 

—Essex Hemphill? 


THE FUNDAMENTAL QUESTION driving this essay is, who speaks 
for “the race,” and on what authority? In partial answer to this query, 
I have argued elsewhere? that African American intellectuals partici- 
pate, even if out of political necessity, in forms of racial essentialism 
to authorize and legitimate their positions in speaking for or repre- 
senting “the race.” This essay is in some ways the culmination of a tri- 
partite discussion of that argument. Of course, the arguments made 
here and in those earlier essays need not be limited solely to the field 
of African American intellectuals. Indeed, the discursive practices de- 
scribed in these essays are more widely disseminated. Nevertheless, 
because I am quite familiar with African American intellectualism 
and am actively invested in addressing that body of discourse, it 
makes sense that I locate my analysis of racial essentialism in the con- 
text of a broader discussion of how we have come to understand 
what “Black” is. 

My essay moves from an examination of African American intel- 
lectuals’ efforts to problematize racial subjectivity through black an- 
tiracist discourse to a critique of their representation, or lack thereof, 
of gays and lesbians in that process. I will further have occasion to 
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observe the political process that legitimates and qualifies certain 
racial subjects to speak for (represent) “the race” and excludes others 
from that very possibility. I use three exemplary reading sites to for- 
mulate this analysis. First, I examine bell hooks’s essay “Homophobia 
in Black Communities.” I then move to an exchange, of sorts, between 
essays by the controversial Black psychiatrist Frances Cress Welsing 
and the late Black gay poet, essayist, and activist Essex Hemphill, 
“The Politics behind Black Male Passivity, Effeminization, Bisexual- 
ity, and Homosexuality” and “If Freud Had Been a Neurotic Colored 
Woman: Reading Dr. Frances Cress Welsing,” respectively. Finally, I 
consider two moments from the documentary on the life and art of 
James Baldwin entitled James Baldwin: The Price of the Ticket. 

In her now oft-cited intervention into the 2 Live Crew contro- 
versy of a few years ago, “Beyond Racism and Misogyny: Black Fem- 
inism and 2 Live Crew,”* Kimberlé Williams Crenshaw asserts that 
the danger in the misogyny of the group’s lyrics cannot simply be 
read as an elaborate form of cultural signifying as Henry Louis Gates, 
Jr., argues in his defense of 2 Live Crew. On the contrary, Crenshaw 
maintains that such language is no mere braggadocio. Those of us 
who are concerned about the high rates of gender violence in our 
communities must be troubled by the possible connections between 
such images and violence against women. Children and teenagers are 
listening to this music, and I am concerned that the range of accept- 
able behavior is being broadened by the constant propagation of anti- 
woman imagery. I’m concerned, too, about young Black women who, 
together with men, are learning that their value lies between their 
legs. Unlike that of men, however, women’s sexual value is portrayed 
as a depletable commodity: by expending it, girls become whores and 
boys become men. 

My concerns are similar in kind to those of Crenshaw. Having 
come of age in a small rural black community where any open expres- 
sion of gay or lesbian sexuality was met with derision at best and vio- 
lence at worst; having been socialized in a black Baptist church that 
preached the damnation of “homosexuals”; having been trained in an 
African American Studies curriculum that provided no serious or 
sustained discussion of the specificity of African American lesbian 
and gay folk; and still feeling—even at the moment of this present 
writing—the overwhelming weight and frustration of having to 
speak in a race discourse that seems to have grown all too comfort- 
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able with the routine practice of speaking about a “black community” 
as a discursive unit wholly separate from black lesbians and gay men 
(evidenced by the way we always speak in terms of the relationship 
of black gays and lesbians to the black community or to how we 
speak of the homophobia of the black community); all of this has led 
to the conclusion that, as a community of scholars who are serious 
about political change, healing black people, and speaking truth to 
black people, we must begin the important process of undertaking a 
truly more inclusive vision of “black community” and of race dis- 
course. As far as I am concerned, any treatment of African American 
politics and culture, and any theorizing of the future of Black Amer- 
ica, indeed, any black religious practice or critique of black religion 
that does not take seriously the lives, contributions, and presence of 
black gays and lesbians (just as we take seriously the lives of black 
women, the black poor, black men, the black middle class) or any cri- 
tique that does no more than render token lip service to black gay and 
lesbian experience is a critique that not only denies the complexity of 
who we are as a representationally “whole people” but denies the 
very “ass-splitting truth” that Essex Hemphill referred to so elo- 
quently and so very appropriately in Ceremonies. 

I mean this critique quite specifically. Too often, African Ameri- 
can cultural critique finds itself positing an essential black commu- 
nity that serves as a point of departure for commentary. In other 
cases, it assumes a kind of monolith in general when it calls upon the 
term “black community” at all. Insofar as the position of such a con- 
struct might be deemed essential to the critical project, it is not that 
gesture to which I object. Rather, it is the narrowness of the vision for 
what is constitutive of that community that is most problematic. If we 
accept the fact that the term “community,” regardless of the modifier 
that precedes it, is always a term in danger of presuming too much, I 
favor making sure that our use of the term accounts for as much of 
what it presumes as possible. 

At present, the phrase “the black community” functions as a 
shifter or floating signifier. That is, it is a term whose meaning shifts 
in accordance with the context in which it is articulated. But, at the 
same time, the phrase is also most often deployed in a manner that 
presumes a cultural specificity that works as much on a politics of 
exclusion as it does on a politics of inclusion. There are many visions 
and versions of the black community that get posited in scholarly 
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discourse, in popular cultural forms, and in political discourse. 
Rarely do any of these visions include lesbians and gay men, except 
perhaps as an afterthought. I want to see a black antiracist discourse 
that does not need to maintain such exclusions in order to be effica- 
cious. 

Insofar as there is a need to articulate a black antiracist discourse 
to address and to respond to the real and present dangers and vicissi- 
tudes of racism, essential to that discourse is the use of the rhetoric of 
community. Perhaps in the long term it would be best to explode all 
of the categories having to do with the very notion of “black commu- 
nity” and all of the inclusions and exclusions that come along with it. 
That is a project the advent of which I will be among the first to ap- 
plaud. However, in the political meantime, my aim here is to take se- 
riously the state of racial discourse, especially black antiracist dis- 
course and the accompanying construct of “the black community,” on 
the very irksome terms in which I have inherited it. 

As I think again on the example of the exchange between Cren- 
shaw and Gates over the misogyny charges against 2 Live Crew, it 
also occurs to me that similar charges of homophobia or heterosexism 
could be waged against any number of rap or hip-hop artists, though 
this is a critique that seems to have been given very little attention.” If 
similar charges could be made, could not, then, similar defenses of 
heterosexism be mounted as well? The argument would go some- 
thing like this: what appears to be open homophobia on the part of 
black rap and hip-hop artists is really a complicated form of cultural 
signifying that needs to be read not as homophobia but in the context 
of a history of derisive assaults on black manhood. This being the 
case, what we really witness when we see and hear these artists par- 
ticipate in what appears to be homophobia is an act involved in the 
project of the reclamation of black manhood that does not really mean 
the literal violence that it performs. This is, in fact, similar to the logic 
used by bell hooks in her essay “Homophobia in Black Communities” 
when she speaks of the contradiction that is openly expressed homo- 
phobia among blacks: 


Black communities may be perceived as more homophobic than 
other communities because there is a tendency for individuals in 
black communities to verbally express in an outspoken way antigay 
sentiments. I talked with a straight black male in a California com- 
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munity who acknowledged that though he has often made jokes 
poking fun at gays or expressing contempt, as a means of bonding in 
group settings, in his private life he was a central support person for 
a gay sister. Such contradictory behavior seems pervasive in black 
communities. It speaks to ambivalence about sexuality in general, 
about sex as a subject of conversation, and to ambivalent feelings 
and attitudes toward homosexuality. Various structures of emo- 
tional and economic dependence create gaps between attitudes and 
actions. Yet a distinction must be made between black people 
overtly expressing prejudice toward homosexuals and homophobic 
white people who never make homophobic comments but who have 
the power to actively exploit and oppress gay people in areas of 
housing, employment, etc.® 


hooks’s rhetoric here is at once to be commended for its critique of the 
claims by many that blacks are more homophobic than other racial or 
ethnic groups and to be critiqued as an apology for black homopho- 
bia. For hooks to offer as a rationale for black homophobia, as in her 
anecdote of the “straight black male in a California community,” the 
fact that “bonding” (since it is unspecified, we can assume both male 
and racial bonding here) is the reason he participates in homophobic 
“play” is both revealing and inexcusable. This is precisely the kind of 
play that, following again the logic of Crenshaw, we cannot abide, 
given the real threats that still exist in the form of discrimination and 
violence to gays and lesbians. While hooks may want to relegate sys- 
temic discrimination against gays and lesbians to the domain of hege- 
monic whites, antigay violence takes many forms—emotional, repre- 
sentational, and physical—and is not a practice exclusive to those of 
any particular race. Furthermore, it seems disingenuous and naive to 
suggest that what we say about gays and lesbians and the cultural 
representations of gays and lesbians do not, at least in part, legiti- 
mate—if not engender—discrimination and violence against gays 
and lesbians. 

The rhetorical strategy she employs here is a very old one, in- 
deed, wherein blacks are blameless because “powerless.” The logic 
implied by such thinking is that, because whites constitute a racial 
hegemonic block in American society that oppresses blacks and other 
people of color, blacks can never be held wholly accountable for their 
own sociopolitical transgressions. Since this is sensitive and volatile 
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territory upon which I am treading, let me take some extra care to 
make sure that I am properly understood. I do not mean to suggest 
that there is not a grain of truth in the reality of the racial claims 
made by hooks and sustained by a history of black protest. However, 
it is only a grain. And the grain is, after all, but a minute particle on 
the vast shores of discursive truth. For me, any understanding of 
black oppression that makes it possible and, worse, permissible to 
endorse at any level sexism, elitism, or heterosexism is a vision of 
black culture that is finally not politically consistent with liberation. 
We can no more excuse black homophobia than black sexism. One is 
as politically and, dare I say, morally suspect as the other. This is a 
particularly surprising move on the part of hooks when we consider 
that, in so many other contexts, her work on gender is so unrelenting 
and hard-hitting.” So much is this the case that it is almost unimag- 
inable that hooks would allow for a space in which tolerance for 
black sexism would ever be tenable. This makes me all the more sus- 
pect of her willingness not just to tolerate but to apologize for black 
homophobia. 

There is still one aspect of hook’s argument that I want to ad- 
dress here, which is her creation of a dichotomy between black gays 
and lesbians who live in black communities and those who live in 
predominately white communities. It is raised most clearly in the 
epigraph with which I began this essay. She laments that “often we 
hear more from black gay people who have chosen to live in pre- 
dominately white communities, whose choices may have been af- 
fected by undue harassment in black communities. We hear hardly 
anything from black gay people who live contentedly in black com- 
munities.” This claim about the removal of black gays and lesbians 
from the “authentic” black community is quite bizarre for any num- 
ber of reasons. Is it to say that those who remain in black communi- 
ties are not “unduly harassed”? Or is it that they can take it? And is 
undue harassment the only factor in moves by black gays and les- 
bians to other communities? Still, the statement is problematic even 
beyond these more obvious curiosities in that it plays on the kind of 
authenticity politics that are under critique here. hooks faults many 
black middle-class gays and lesbians, and I dare say many of her col- 
leagues in the academy, who live in “white communities” in a way 
that suggests that they are unable to give us the “real” story of black 
gays and lesbians. What of those experiences of “undue harassment” 
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that she posits as potentially responsible for their exodus from the 
black community? Are those narratives, taking place as they do in 
hook’s “authentic” black community, not an important part of the 
story of black gay and lesbian experience, or are those gays and les- 
bians unqualified because of the geographical locations from which 
they speak? It appears that the standard hooks ultimately establishes 
for “real” black gay commentary here is a standard that few black in- 
tellectuals could comfortably meet any more—a by-product of the 
class structure in which we live. In most cases, the more upwardly 
mobile one becomes, the whiter the circles in which one inevitably 
finds oneself circulating—one of the more unfortunate realities of 
American society.’ 

The logic used by hooks on black homophobia is dangerous not 
only for the reasons I have already articulated but because it exists on 
a continuum with thinkers like Frances Cress Welsing. They are not, 
of course, the same, but each does exist in a discursive field that 
makes the other possible. Therefore, hooks’s implied logic of apology 
played out to its fullest conclusion bears a great deal of resemblance 
to Welsing’s own heterosexist text. 

Welsing’s!° sentiments are exemplary of and grow out of a black 
cultural nationalist response to gay and lesbian sexuality, which has 
most often read homosexuality as “counterrevolutionary.”"' She be- 
gins first by dismissing the entirety of the psychoanalytic community 
that takes its lead from Freud. Freud is dismissed immediately by 
Welsing because he was unable to deliver his own people from the 
devastation of Nazi Germany. This “racial” ineffectualness for Wels- 
ing renders moot anything that Freud (or any of his devotees) might 
have to say on the subject of sexuality. The logic is this: since the 
most important political element for black culture is that of survival 
and Freud didn’t know how to do that for his people, nothing that 
Freud or his devotees could tell us about homosexuality should be 
applied to black people. The idea of holding Freud responsible for 
not preventing the Holocaust is not only laughable, but it denies the 
specific history giving rise to that event. Furthermore, if we use this 
logic of victim blaming in the case of the Jews and Freud, would it 
not also follow that we would have to make the same critique of 
slavery? Are black Africans and the tribal leaders of West Africa, 
then, not also responsible for not preventing the enslavement of 
Blacks? It is precisely this sort of specious logic that makes a very 
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articulate Welsing difficult and frustrating when one tries to take her 
seriously. 

But take her seriously we must. Welsing continues to speak and 
to command quite a following among black cultural nationalists.'* We 
have to be concerned, then, about the degree to which Welsing’s het- 
erosexist authentication of blackness contributes to the marginaliza- 
tion of Black gays and lesbians. For Welsing, black Africa is the cite of 
an “originary” or “authentic” blackness. At the beginning of her 
essay, Welsing makes the following statement: 


Black male passivity, effeminization, bisexuality and homosexuality 
are being encountered increasingly by Black psychiatrists working 
with Black patient populations. These issues are being presented by 
family members, personnel working in schools and other social in- 
stitutions or by Black men themselves. Many in the Black population 
are reaching the conclusion that such issues have become a problem 
of epidemic proportion amongst Black people in the U.S., although 
it was an almost non-existent behavioral phenomenon amongst in- 
digenous Blacks in Africa. 


From the beginning, Welsing describes homosexuality in a language 
associated with disease. It is a “problem of epidemic proportion” that 
seems to be spreading among black people. This rehearses a rhetori- 
cal gesture I mentioned earlier by speaking of the black community 
as an entity wholly separate from homosexuals who infect its sacro- 
sanct authenticity. Of course, it goes without saying that Welsing’s 
claim that homosexuality “was an almost non-existent behavioral 
phenomenon amongst indigenous Blacks in Africa” is not only un- 
supported by anthropological study," but it also suggests the biologi- 
cal or genetic, to use her language, link which nonindigenous blacks 
have to indigenous black Africans. Welsing more than adopts an 
Afrocentric worldview in this essay by positing Africa as the seat of 
all real, unsullied, originary blackness. In this way she casts her lot 
with much of black cultural nationalist discourse, which is heavily in- 
vested in Afrocentrism. For further evidence of this, we need look no 
further than Welsing’s own definition of “Black mental health”: 


The practice of those unit patterns of behavior (i.e., logic, thought, 
speech, action and emotional response) in all areas of people activ- 
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ity: economics, education, entertainment, labor, law, politics, reli- 
gion, sex and war—which are simultaneously self- and group-sup- 
porting under the social and political conditions of worldwide white 
supremacy domination (racism). In brief, this means Black behav- 
ioral practice which resists self- and group-negation and destruc- 
tion." 


Here, as elsewhere, Welsing prides herself on being outside the con- 
ceptual mainstream of any currently held psychiatric definitions of 
mental illness. She labels those the “‘European’ psychoanalytic theo- 
ries of Sigmund Freud.” 16 She seems here to want to be recognized for 
taking a bold, brazen position as solidly outside any “mainstream” 
logic. This is because all such logic is necessarily bad because it is 
mainstream, which is to say, white. One, then, gets the sense that ho- 
mosexuality too is a by-product of white supremacy—and, further, 
that, if there were no white supremacy, homosexuality would not at 
best exist or at worst be somehow okay if it did. The overriding logic 
of her argument is the connection between white supremacy and ho- 
mosexuality. The former is produced by the latter as a way to control 
black people. Hence, it follows that the only way to be really black is 
to resist homosexuality. 

From this point on, Welsing’s essay spirals into an ever deepen- 
ing chasm from which it never manages to return. For example, she 
argues that it is “male muscle mass” that oppresses a people. Since 
white men understand this fact and the related fact of their genetic 
weakness in relation to the majority of the world’s women (women of 
color), they are invested in the effeminization and homosexualization 
of black men.” She also states that the white women’s liberation 
movement—white women’s response to the white male’s need to be 
superior at least over them—has further served to weaken the white 
male’s sense of power, “helping to push him to a weakened and homo- 
sexual stance” (my emphasis—the two are synonymous for Welsing). 
Feminism, then, according to Welsing, leads to further “white 
male/female alienation, pushing white males further into the homo- 
sexual position and . . . white females in that direction also.”!* Finally, 
she suggests that it is black manhood that is the primary target of 
racism, since black men, of course, are the genetically superior beings 
who can not only reproduce with black women but who can also re- 
produce with white women. And since the offspring of such unions, 
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according to Welsing’s logic, are always black (the exact opposite of 
the result of such sexual pairings for white men and black women), 
black manhood is the primary target of a white supremacist system. 
Welsing’s words are significant enough here that I quote her at some 
length: 


. . . Racism (white supremacy) is the dominant social system in 
today’s world. Its fundamental dynamic is predicated upon the ge- 
netic recessive deficiency state of albinism, which is responsible for 
skin whiteness and thus the so-called “white race.” This genetic re- 
cessive trait is dominated by the genetic capacity to produce any 
of the various degrees of skin melanation—whether black, brown, 
red or yellow. In other words, it can be annihilated as a phenotypic 
condition. Control of this potential for genetic domination and an- 
nihilation throughout the world is absolutely essential if the con- 
dition of skin whiteness is to survive. “White” survival is predi- 
cated upon aggressiveness and muscle mass in the form of tech- 
nology directed against the “non-white” melanated men on the 
planet Earth who constitute the numerical majority. Therefore, 
white survival and white power are dependent upon the various 
methodologies, tactics and strategies developed to control all “non- 
white” men, as well as bring them into cooperative submission. 
This is especially important in the case of Black men because they 
have the greatest capacity to produce melanin and, in turn, the 
greatest genetic potential for the annihilation of skin albinism or 
skin whiteness.!? 


This passage demonstrates, to my mind, the critical hazards of privi- 
leging the category of race in any discussion of black people. When 
we give “race,” with its retinue of historical and discursive invest- 
ments, primacy over other signifiers of difference, the result is a net- 
work of critical blindnesses that prevents us from perceiving the 
ways in which the conventions of race discourse get naturalized and 
normativized. These conventions often include, especially in cases in- 
volving—though not exclusive to—black cultural nationalism, the 
denigration of homosexuality and the accompanying peripheraliza- 
tion of women. Underlying much of race discourse, then, is always 
the implication that all “real” black subjects are male and heterosex- 
ual. Therefore, in partial response to the query with which I began 
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this essay, only these such subjects are best qualified to speak for or to 
represent the race. 

Unfortunately, Welsing does not stop there. She continues her 
discussion of black manhood to a point where what she means by the 
appellation far and above exceeds her mere genetic definition. 
Though she never clearly defines what she intends by black man- 
hood, we can construct a pretty clear idea from the ways that she uses 
the term in her argument. “The dearth of Black males in the homes, 
schools and neighborhoods,” Welsing proclaims, 


leaves Black male children no alternative models. Blindly they seek 
out one another as models, and in their blindness end up in trou- 
ble—in juvenile homes or prisons. But fate and the dynamics of 
racism again play a vicious trick because the young males only be- 
come more alienated from their manhood and more feminized in 
such settings.”° 


It is clear from this statement that black manhood is set in opposition 
to femininity and is something that is retarded by the influence of 
women, especially in female-headed households. She describes the 
effect of effeminizing influences on black men as the achievement of 
racist programming. This achievement is, in part, possible because of 
the clothing industry as well, according to Welsing: “The white run 
clothing industry is all too pleased to provide the costumes of femi- 
nine disguise for Black male escape. However, they never would pro- 
vide uniforms or combat gear if customers were willing to pay $1000 
per outfit.”*’ She also faults television as “an important programmer 
of behavior in this social system” that “plays a further major role in 
alienating Black males (especially children) from Black manhood.”” 
The examples she cites are Flip Wilson’s persona Geraldine and 
Jimmy Walker’s character, J. J., on the 1970s television series Good 
Times. “These weekly insults,” she maintains, “to Black manhood 
that we have been programmed to believe are entertainment and not 
direct racist warfare, further reinforce, perhaps in the unconscious 
thinking of Black people, a loss of respect for Black manhood while 
carrying that loss to even deeper levels.” Most telling, perhaps, is 
that the clinical method she endorses for “disorders” of “passivity, 
effeminization, bisexuality, homosexuality” is to have the patients 
“relax and envision themselves approaching and opposing, in actual 
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combat, the collective of white males and females (without apology 
or giving up in the crunch).”** Again, there is an essence to what 
black manhood is that never receives full articulation except implic- 
itly. But what is implied could be described as monstrous, combative, 
and even primitive. There is certainly no room for a nurturing view 
of manhood here. To be a man is to be strong. And strength, in Wels- 
ing’s logic, is the opposite of weakness, which can only signify at 
best as effeminacy or passivity and at worst as bisexuality or homo- 
sexuality. Still another of the vexatious implications of this logic is 
that, in a world devoid of racism or white supremacy, there would be 
no black male homosexuality. The result is that black male homosex- 
uality is reducible to being a by-product of racist programming. 
Once again, this is the function of an argument that privileges race 
discourse over other forms of difference in its analysis of black op- 
pression. 

Let me turn my attention for a moment to Essex Hemphill’s re- 
sponse to Welsing’s troublesome essay. Hemphill’s rhetoric demon- 
strates how even in a very astute and well-wrought “reading” of 
Welsing—and it is fair to say that Hemphill “reads” her in both the 
critical and the more campy sense of the word—the move is never 
made to critique the structure (and by “structure” here I mean the im- 
plied rules governing the use of) and function of race discourse itself. 
It is clear to me, as I have tried to demonstrate, that this is precisely 
what is missing from hook’s logic, which undergirds her discussion 
of homophobia in black communities as well. Hemphill’s response to 
Welsing is thoughtful and engaging and identifies the faulty premises 
upon which Welsing bases her arguments. Still, Hemphill’s own 
essay and rhetoric falls prey to the conventions of race discourse in 
two very important ways. First, in order to combat Welsing’s homo- 
phobia/heterosexism, Hemphill himself feels the pressure to legit- 
imize and authorize himself as a speaker on race matters by telling 
his own authenticating anecdote of black/gay experience at the be- 
ginning of his essay:”° 


In 1974, the year that Dr. Frances Cress Welsing wrote “The Politics 
behind Black Male Passivity, Effeminization, Bisexuality, and Homo- 
sexuality,” I entered my final year of senior high school. 

By that time, I had arrived at a very clear understanding of how 
dangerous it was to be a homosexual in my Black neighborhood and 
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in society. . . . Facing this then-limited perception of homosexual life, 
I could only wonder, where did I fit in? ... 

Conversely, I was perfecting my heterosexual disguise; I was 
practicing the necessary use of masks for survival; I was calculating 
the distance between the first day of class and graduation, the dis- 
tance between graduation from high school and departure for col- 
lege—and ultimately, the arrival of my freedom from home, commu- 
nity, and my immediate peers. .. . 

During the course of the next sixteen years I would articulate and 
politicize my sexuality. I would discover that homo sex did not con- 
stitute a whole life nor did it negate my racial identity or constitute a 
substantive reason to be estranged from my family and Black cul- 
ture. I discovered, too, that the work ahead for me included, most 
importantly, being able to integrate all of my identities into a func- 
tioning self, instead of accepting a dysfunctional existence as a con- 
sequence of my homosexual desires.” 


While Hemphill’s personal anecdote demonstrates his access to the 
various categories of identity he claims, it is not a critique of the very 
idea of the categories themselves. In fact, he plays the “race /sexual- 
ity” card in a way that is similar to the way in which Welsing plays 
the “race” card. 

And, second, while his critique of Welsing is thorough and ex- 
tremely insightful, it does not move to critique the methodological 
fault Welsing makes in her analysis—that is, the fact that much of 
what is wrong with Welsing’s argument is a result of the privileg- 
ing of “race” over other critical categories of difference. Instead, 
Hemphill treats Welsing’s heterosexism itself as the critical disease, 
instead of as symptomatic of a far more systemic critical illness. 

One of the most noteworthy things about Hemphill’s anecdotal 
testimony is that, while it insists, and rightly so, upon the integration 
of what Welsing has established as the dichotomous identities of race 
and homosexuality, it also participates in a familiar structural con- 
vention of race discourse in its necessity to claim the racial identifica- 
tion as a position from which even the black homosexual speaks. In 
other words, part of the rhetorical strategy enacted by Hemphill in 
this moment is that of claiming the category of racial authenticity for 
himself as part of what legitimizes and authorizes the articulation of 
his corrective to Welsing’s homophobic race logic. The net result is 
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the substitution of heterosexist race logic with a homo-positive or 
homo-inclusive race logic. Still the common denominator of both 
positions is the persistence of race as the privileged category in dis- 
cussions of black identity. 

The first clue we get of Hemphill’s failure to identify the larger 
systemic problem of Welsing’s argument is his comparison of Welsing 
and Shahrazad Ali: 


Dr. Welsing is not as easily dismissable as Shahrazad Ali, author of 
the notorious book of internal strife, The Black Man’s Guide to Under- 
standing the Black Woman (Philadelphia: Civilized Publications, 
1989). . . . By dismissing the lives of Black lesbians and gay men, Ali 
is clearly not advocating the necessary healing Black communities 
require; she is advocating further factionalization. Her virulently 
homophobic ideas lack credibility and are easily dismissed as incen- 
diary. 

Dr. Welsing is much more dangerous because she attempts to jus- 
tify her homophobia and heterosexism precisely by grounding it in 
an acute understanding of African-American history and an analysis 
of the psychological effects of centuries of racist oppression and vio- 
lence.?” 


Hemphill is right in his reading of Welsing, though his reading does 
not go far enough: Ali is not more easily dismissable than Welsing. In 
fact, Ali’s ideas are rooted in a history of sorts as well, a history 
shared by Welsing’s arguments—that is, the history of race discourse 
itself, which, in its privileging of the dominant category of analysis, 
has always sustained the derision or exclusion of black gays and les- 
bians. 

Another such moment in Hemphill’s essay comes when he iden- 
tifies what he seems to understand as the central problem of Wels- 
ing’s text. He writes: 


Welsing refutes any logical understanding of sexuality. By espous- 
ing Black homophobia and heterosexism—imitations of the very op- 
pressive forces of hegemonic white male heterosexuality she at- 
tempts to challenge—she places herself in direct collusion with the 
forces that continually move against Blacks, gays, lesbians, and all 
people of color. Thus, every time a gay man or lesbian is violently 
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attacked, blood is figuratively on Dr. Welsing’s hands as surely as 
blood is on the hands of the attackers. Her ideas reinforce the belief 
that gay and lesbian lives are expendable, and her views also pro- 
vide a clue as to why the Black community has failed to intelligently 
and coherently address critical, life-threatening issues such as 
AIDS.”8 


Hemphill’s statement is true. Welsing’s logic does imitate that of the 
oppressive forces of white male heterosexuality which she tries to re- 
fute. The difference is that Welsing does not view the latter category 
as crucial to her analysis. The problem with Welsing’s argument does 
not end where Hemphill supposes it does. Much of race discourse, 
even the discourse of racial liberation, participates in a similar rela- 
tionship with hegemonic antigay forces. This is especially the case, 
and some might even argue that it is inevitable, when we consider the 
history and development of black liberationist or antiracist discourse 
with its insistence on the centrality of black masculinity (in the nar- 
rowest sense of the term) as the essential element of any form of black 
liberation. If racial liberationist discourse suggests at best the invisi- 
bility of homosexuality and at worst understands homosexuality as 
racially antagonistic, Dr. Welsing radically manifests one of the more 
unseemly truths of race discourse for blacks—the demonization of 
homosexuality. 

The critical blindness demonstrated by Hemphill does not alone 
express the extent of what happens when a gay black man takes up 
the mantle of race discourse. Another example worth exploring is 
that of James Baldwin. In the documentary of his life done in 1989, 
James Baldwin: The Price of the Ticket, there are at least two moments to 
which I want to call attention. The first is a statement made by Amiri 
Baraka, and the second is a statement made by Baldwin himself from 
interview footage from The Dick Cavett Show. I turn to these less liter- 
ally textual examples to demonstrate that, in our more casual or less 
scripted moments, our subconscious understanding of the realities of 
race discourse is laid bare even more clearly. 

Baraka’s regard for Baldwin is well documented by the film. He 
talks about how Baldwin was “in the tradition” and how his early 
writings, specifically Notes of a Native Son, really impacted him and 
spoke to a whole generation. In an attempt to describe or to account 
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for Baldwin’s homosexuality, however, Baraka falters in his efforts to 
unite the racially significant image of Baldwin that he clings to with 
the homosexual Baldwin with whom he seems less comfortable. 
Baraka states the following: 


Jimmy Baldwin was neither in the closet about his homosexuality, 
nor was he running around proclaiming homosexuality. I mean, he 
was what he was. And you either had to buy that or, you know, mea 
culpa, go somewhere else. 


The poles of the rhetorical continuum that Baraka sets up here for 
his understanding of homosexuality are very telling and should re- 
mind us of the earlier dichotomy set up by bell hooks between ho- 
mosexuals who live somewhat closeted existences in black commu- 
nities and those who do not. To Baraka’s mind, one can either be in 
the closet or “running around proclaiming homosexuality” (the 
image of the effete gay man or the gay activist collide here, it would 
seem). What makes Baldwin acceptable to enter the pantheon of race 
men for Baraka is the fact that his sexual identity is unlocatable. It 
is neither here nor there, or perhaps it is everywhere at once, leav- 
ing the entire question an undecided and undecidable one. And if 
Baldwin is undecided about his sexual identity, the one identity to 
which he is firmly committed is his racial identity. The rhetorical 
ambiguity around his sexual identity, according to Baraka, is what 
makes it possible for Baldwin to be a race man who was “in the tra- 
dition.” 

Baldwin himself, it seems, was well aware of the dangers of, in- 
deed, the “price of the ticket” for trying to synthesize his racial and 
sexual identities. He understood that his efficacy as race man was, in 
part at least, owing to his limiting his activism to his racial politics. 
The frame of the documentary certainly confirms this in the way it 
represents Baldwin’s own response to his sexuality. In one interview, 
he makes the following statement: 


I think the trick is to say yes to life. . . . It is only we of the twentieth 
century who are so obsessed with the particular details of anybody’s 
sex life. I don’t think those details make a difference. And I will 
never be able to deny a certain power that I have had to deal with, 
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which has dealt with me, which is called love; and love comes in 
very strange packages. I’ve loved a few men; I’ve loved a few 
women; and a few people have loved me. That’s . . . I suppose that’s 
all that’s saved my life. 


It may be of interest to note that, while Baldwin is making this state- 
ment, the camera pans down to his hands, which are fidgeting with 
the cigarette and cigarette holder. This move on the part of the camera 
undercuts the veracity of Baldwin’s statement here. In fact, it sug- 
gests what I think of as a fair conclusion about this statement. That is, 
Baldwin himself does not quite believe all of what he is saying in this 
moment. From the 1949 essay, “The Preservation of Innocence,””’ 
which he wrote and published in Zero, a small Moroccan journal, 
Baldwin knows just how profoundly important sexuality is to discus- 
sions of race. But the desire registered here for sexuality not to make a 
difference is important to recognize. When we understand this state- 
ment as spoken in a prophetic mode, it imagines a world in which the 
details of a person’s sex life can “matter” as part of a person’s human- 
ity but not have to usurp their authority or legitimacy to represent the 
race. 

If Baldwin’s statement raises the complications of speaking from 
a complex racial/sexual identity location, the following excerpt from 
his interview on The Dick Cavett Show illustrates this point all the 
more clearly: 


I don’t know what most white people in this country feel, but I can 
only conclude what they feel from the state of their institutions. I 
don’t know if white Christians hate Negroes or not, but I know that 
we have a Christian church which is white and a Christian church 
which is black. I know, as Malcolm X once put it, “The most segre- 
gated hour in America is high noon on Sunday.” That says a great 
deal to me about a Christian nation. It means that I can’t afford to 
trust most white Christians and certainly cannot trust the Christian 
church. I don’t know whether the labor unions and their bosses re- 
ally hate me. That doesn’t matter. But I know that I’m not in their 
unions. I don’t know if the real estate lobby has anything against 
black people, but I know the real estate lobby keeps me in the 
ghetto. I don’t know if the board of education hates black people, 
but I know the textbooks they give my children to read and the 
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schools that we go to. Now this is the evidence! You want me to make 
an act of faith risking myself, my wife, my woman, my sister, my children 
on some idealism which you assure me exists in America which I have 
never seen. [emphasis added] 


Interesting for both the rich sermonic quality and the vehement tone 
for which Baldwin was famous, this passage is also conspicuous for 
the manner in which Baldwin assumes the voice of representative 
race man. In the very last sentence, when Baldwin affects the position 
of race man, part of the performance includes the masking of his 
specificity, his sexuality, his difference. And in race discourse when 
all difference is concealed what emerges is the heterosexual black 
man “risking [himself], [his] wife, [his] woman, [his] children.” The 
image of the black man as protector, progenitor, and defender of the 
race—which sounds suspiciously similar to the image fostered by 
Welsing and much of black cultural nationalism—is what Baldwin as- 
sumes here. The truth of this rhetorical transformation—the hard, dif- 
ficult, worrisome truth—is that, in order to be representative race 
man, one must be heterosexual. And what of women? They appear, in 
the confines of race discourse, to be ever the passive players. They are 
rhetorically useful in that they lend legitimacy to the black male’s re- 
sponsibility for their care and protection, but they cannot speak, any 
more than the gay or lesbian brother or sister can. If these are part of 
the structural demands of race discourse, the erasure of subtlety and 
black difference, it is time to own up to that truth. As black intellectu- 
als and cultural workers, we have to demand, insist upon, and be 
about the business of helping to create new and more inclusive ways 
of speaking about race that do not cause even good, thorough 
thinkers like hooks, Hemphill, and Baldwin (and there are many oth- 
ers) to compromise their/our own critical veracity by participating in 
the form of race discourse that has been hegemonic for so long. Race 
is, indeed, a fiction, an allegory, if you will, with an elaborate linguis- 
tic court. Knowing that, more needs to be done to reimagine race; to 
create new and inclusive mythologies to replace the old, weather- 
worn, heterosexual, masculinity-centered ones; to reconstitute “the 
black community” as one that includes our various differences as op- 
posed to the monolith to which we inevitably seem to return. 

For far too long the field of African American/Afro-American/ 
Black Studies has thought about race as the primary category of 
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analysis for the work that proceeds from the field. The problem with 
such work has always been, and continues to be, that African Ameri- 
cans and African American experience are far more complicated than 
this. And it is time that we begin to understand what that means in 
the form of an everyday critical and political practice. Race is not sim- 
ple. It has never been simple. It does not have the history that would 
make it so, no matter how much we may yearn for that degree of clar- 
ity. This is a point I have argued in a variety of venues. The point is 
that, if I am thinking about race, I should already be thinking about 
gender, class, and sexuality. This statement, I think, assumes the very 
impossibility of a hierarchy or chronology of categories of identity. 
The point is not just one of intersection—as we have thought of it for 
so long—it is one of reconstitution. That is, race is already more than 
just race. Or, put another way, race is always already everything that 
it ever was, though some of its constitutive aspects may have been re- 
pressed for various nefarious purposes and/or for other strategic 
ones. Either way, it is never simple, never to be taken for granted. 
What I say is not revolutionary or revelatory. The theory, in this way, 
has gotten ahead of the critical practice. Almost all good race theo- 
rists these days will recognize the merit of this approach; the point is 
that the work we produce has not fully caught up. That explains why 
it is still possible today to query: what does a race theory, of which all 
of these categories of identity are constitutive, look like? And, more 
important, how do the critiques, the work informed by such theory, 
look different from what we now see dominating the field? I have 
great hope in the future for the work of scholars like Lindon Barrett, 
who are beginning to theorize racial blackness in relationship to the 
category of value, with all the trappings of desire, commodification 
and exchange inherent in that operation. This may be just the kind of 
critical innovation needed to help us reconstitute our ideas about 
“race” and race discourse.*° 

Of course, it is not my intention in these reflections to suggest 
that there are not good heterosexual “race men” and “race women” 
on the scene who have progressive views about sexuality and are 
“down” with their gay and lesbian brothers and sisters. In fact, quite 
the contrary. In many instances, it adds an extra dimension of cachet 
and progressivism to hear such heterosexual speakers be sympathetic 
to gays and lesbians. So long as they are not themselves gay or les- 
bian, it would appear on the open market to enhance their “coolness” 
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quotient. The issue that needs more attention exists at the level at 
which we authenticate our authority and legitimacy to speak for the 
race as representational subjects. In other words, there are any num- 
ber of narratives that African American intellectuals employ to qual- 
ify themselves in the terms of race discourse to speak for the race. 
And, while one routinely witnesses the use of narratives of racial dis- 
crimination, narratives of growing up poor and black and elevating 
oneself through education and hard work, narratives about how con- 
nected middle-class black intellectuals are to “the black community” 
or “the hood,” we could scarcely imagine an instance in which narrat- 
ing or even claiming one’s gay or lesbian identity would authenticate 
or legitimate oneself as a racial representative. And, as we see in the 
case of James Baldwin, when black gays and lesbians do don the 
racial representational mask, they often do so at the expense of effac- 
ing (even if only temporarily) their sexual identities. 

Given the current state of black antiracist discourse, it is no won- 
der that even now there is only one book-length critical, literary in- 
vestigation of the work of James Baldwin, by Trudier Harris;*! it is no 
wonder that Langston Hughes’s biographer, even in 1986, felt the 
need to defend him against the “speculation” surrounding his homo- 
sexuality; it is no wonder that, even to this day, we can still say, with 
Cheryl Clark and bell hooks, that there exists no sustained sociologi- 
cal study of black lesbians and gays; and it is no wonder that among 
the vanguard of so-called black public intellectuals there is the no- 
table near absence of openly gay and lesbian voices. Lamentable 
though this state of affairs may be, we cannot deny that part of the re- 
sponsibility for it has much to do with the limits of black antiracist 
discourse, that is, what it is still considered appropriate to say about 
race, and the policing of who speaks for the race. 
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Signifying on the Black Church 


Charles |. Nero 


HISTORICALLY, RELIGION HAS served as a liberating force in the 
African American community. According to Albert Raboteau, Black 
slaves as early as 1774 publicly and politically declared that Chris- 
tianity and the institution of slavery were incompatible. “In that 
year,” Raboteau notes, “the governor of Massachusetts received ‘The 
Petition of a Grate [sic] Number of Blacks of this Province who by di- 
vine permission are held in a state of slavery within the bowels of a 
free and Christian Country.’”! In the petition, slaves argued for their 
freedom by combining the political rhetoric of the Revolution with an 
appeal to the claims of Christian fellowship. 

Christian churches were some of the first institutions blacks cre- 
ated and owned in the United States. From 1790 to 1830 ambitious 
northern free black men like Richard Allen and Absalom Jones cir- 
cumvented racism by creating new Christian denominations, notably 
the African Methodist Episcopal and the African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion churches. 

The organized black church, however, has itself oppressed its 
constituents, as evidenced by its historical practice of sexism. In her 
1849 narrative, Jarena Lee, a spiritual visionary and a free black 
woman, reported having her desire to preach thwarted by her hus- 
band, the Reverend Richard Allen.? Lee, however, overcame the ob- 
jections of men by claiming that her instructions came directly from 
God; thus, those instructions superseded the sexist prohibitions of 
men. 

Sexism is not the only practice through which some black 
churches oppress their constituents; heterosexism is another. Leonard 
Patterson, a black gay minister, movingly wrote about how he was 
forced to leave Ebenezer Baptist Church in Atlanta, Georgia, because 
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he was openly gay. Patterson’s troubles at Ebenezer began when the 
Reverend Joseph Roberts replaced the Reverend Martin L. King, Sr. 
Roberts objected to the fact that Patterson’s white lover also attended 
Ebenezer. Patterson was guilty of not playing the game: “I was told, 
in effect, that as long as I played the political game and went with a 
person who was more easily passed off as a ‘cousin,’ I would be able 
to go far in the ministry. Perhaps I should even marry and have some- 
one on the side. Apparently these arrangements would make me 
more ‘respectable.’”* For refusing to play the political game, Patter- 
son states that he was “attacked verbally from the pulpit, forbidden 
to enter the study for prayer with the other associate ministers, and 
had seeds of animosity planted against [him] . . . in the minds of cer- 
tain members so that in meetings with them the subject of homosexu- 
ality would inevitably be brought up.”* Patterson recounts an ex- 
tremely offensive remark made to him by a church member one Sun- 
day: “If you lie down with dogs, you get up smelling like dirt.”° 
Patterson and his lover finally left Ebenezer. Although disillusioned 
with organized religion, Patterson writes encouragingly that what he 
and his lover experienced at Ebenezer has “given us more strength to 
love each other and others.”° 

Exorcism is another practice used to oppress gays in the church. 
The late Pentecostal minister and professor the Reverend James Tin- 
ney underwent an exorcism when he came out as a gay man. Tinney 
briefly mentions the experience in his essay “Struggles of a Black Pen- 
tecostal,” which was originally published in a 1981 issue of Insight. 
Five years later, in Blackbird, Duplechan signifies on Tinney’s reflec- 
tions on exorcism. The events that precipitate the exorcism are similar 
in Blackbird and in Tinney’s essay. Both Tinney and Duplechan’s pro- 
tagonist, Johnnie Ray Rousseau, are aware of their sexual identity. 
Tinney writes that he was aware of his homoerotic feelings “even at 
the age of four.”” Johnnie Ray’s exorcism is preceded by an enjoyable 
first sexual experience with the older bi-ethnic Marshall Two Hawks 
McNeil, a college student. Publicly stating and affirming their sexual 
identity is what actually leads to the exorcisms. When Tinney an- 
nounced to his wife of three years that he was gay, her reaction set 
into motion the events that caused the exorcism: “She immediately 
called the pastor and his wife and other close confidants to pray for 
me.”® Johnnie Ray’s exorcism was set into motion by two events. 
First, his confidential confession to Daniel Levine, the youth minister, 
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that he had gay feelings. Then, Levine’s betrayal of the confidential 
confession to Johnnie Ray’s parents provoked the second event: the 
teenager’s affirmation of his sexual identity to his parents in the pres- 
ence of the minister. 

Tinney does not discuss the events of his exorcism, limiting his 
description of the actions of his wife, minister, and church members 
to one sentence: “Pray and talk and counsel they did.”? Tinney’s de- 
scription of the exorcism is brief, but the event left him traumatized. 
The exorcism, he wrote, “was extremely painful to my own sense of 
worth and well-being. It was an experience I would not wish upon 
anyone ever.” 10 

Duplechan signifies explicitly and implicitly on Tinney’s remark 
“Pray and talk and counsel they did.” Explicitly, Duplechan “reads” 
Tinney by giving a more complete narrative description of the pray- 
ing, talking, and counseling of the church people. Implicitly, Du- 
plechan’s “reading” of Tinney is a critique of the clergy and the val- 
ues of the middle class. Further, Duplechan’s “reading” is an example 
of what Smitherman calls heavy signifying, “a way of teaching or 
driving home a cognitive message but . . . without preaching or lec- 
turing.”" 

Let us consider Duplechan’s “read” or “heavy signifying” of 
each of the three terms—pray, talk, and counsel—as they occur in the 
confrontation between Johnnie Ray and the church people—his par- 
ents and the youth minister. In an emotional outburst Johnnie Ray’s 
mother asks the teen: “Have you asked him? Have you asked the 
savior to help you? .. . Have you prayed every day for help? Every 
day?”'? Johnnie Ray answers “no”; his mother incredulously asks 
him, “Don’t you want to be normal?”! Normality, which is conform- 
ing to existing value structures, is believed by the middle classes to 
be what will guarantee them success in the world. Johnnie Ray’s 
mother reveals that she is less concerned with his happiness than she 
is with his possibilities for success. To ensure his success, she and her 
husband must use talk, as a means of intimidation, to force Johnnie 
Ray to become normal. When Johnnie Ray claims that he has ac- 
cepted it as a fact that he is gay, his mother intimidates him by “loud 
talking”: 


You probably think you're real cute . . . going to Daniel [the youth 
minister] with this ʻI think I’m a homosexual’ crap, and now sittin’ 
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here and tellin’ us you’ve accepted that you're gay. .. . Lord ha’ mercy 
today! I don’t know what I coulda done to give birth to a pervert." 


While Johnnie Ray’s mother uses “loud talking” to intimidate her 
son, his father cries. When his father finally talks, it is a mixture of in- 
timidation and compassion: “You're no pervert,” he says. “No son of 
mine is gonna be a pervert. You’re just a little confused.” Finally, there 
is the expert, the Reverend Levine, who offers counsel. Levine, how- 
ever, is a scoundrel. Although he has betrayed Johnnie Ray’s confi- 
dence, he sits throughout the entire family crisis “looking as holy and 
righteous at having done so as my parents looked utterly devastated 
at the news.”'° Levine is able to sit “in beatific calm” because of the 
family’s unhappiness.'° In other words, the family crisis that Levine 
has caused proves that the ministry is necessary. Levine’s expert 
counsel to the family, which they reluctantly agree upon, is an exor- 
cism—“a deliverance from unclean spirits.”!” 

By signifying on Tinney, Duplechan exposes an unholy alliance 
between the church and the middle classes. The church is eager to op- 
press gay people to prove its worth to the middle classes. For the sake 
of conformity, which, with hope, leads to success, the middle class is 
willing to oppress its children. The middle class, thus, is denounced 
for its willingness to use the church to further its ambitions. 

In the short story “Cut Off from Among Their People,” Craig G. 
Harris does a “heavy sig” on the black family that also signifies on 
strategies from slave narratives. The story takes place at the funeral of 
Jeff’s lover, who has died of complications from AIDS. Both the fam- 
ily and the church, two major institutions in the heterosexual African 
American community, are allied against Jeff. The lover’s biological 
family has “diplomatically” excluded Jeff from the decisions about 
the funeral. At the funeral Jeff is ignored by the family and humili- 
ated by the church: the lover’s mother stares at him contemptuously; 
Jeff is not allowed to sit with the family; the minister chosen by the 
family only adds to Jeff’s humiliation by asking him not to wear his 
ceremonial robes but instead to wear an ordinary suit. 

At the funeral, the “heavy sig” is accomplished through the irony 
of the minister’s homophobic sermon from the book of Leviticus: 


In Leviticus, Chapter 20 the Lord tell [sic] us: If a man lie with 
mankind as he lieth with a woman, both of them have committed an 
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abomination: they shall surely be put to death; their blood shall be 
upon them. There’s no cause to wonder why medical science could 
not find a cure for this man’s illness. How could medicine cure 
temptation? What drug can exorcise Satan from a young man’s soul? 
The only cure is to be found in the Lord. The only cure is repentance, 
for Leviticus clearly tells us,” ... whoever shall commit any of these 
abominations, even the souls that commit them shall be cut off from 


among their people.”18 


After the funeral Jeff is abandoned without transportation to the bur- 
ial site. His humiliation is relieved by a sympathetic undertaker, who 
offers Jeff a ride to the burial site. Ironically, it is the undertaker, the 
caregiver to the dead—not the minister, who is the caregiver to the 
living—who offers Jeff the compassion he so desperately needs. De- 
nouncing both the family and the church, the undertaker’s remarks to 
Jeff become the authentic sermon in the story: 


I lost my lover to AIDS three months ago. It’s been very difficult— 
living with these memories and secrets and hurt, and with no one to 
share them. These people won’t allow themselves to understand. If 
it’s not preached from a pulpit and kissed up to the Almighty, they 
don’t want to know about it. So, I hold it in, and hold it in, and then 
I see us passing, one after another—tearless funerals, the widowed 
treated like nonentities, and these ‘another faggot burns in hell’ ser- 
mons. My heart goes out to you, brother. You gotta let your love for 
him keep you strong.” 


As a result of Harris’s use of ironic signifying, one is left to pon- 
der the meaning of the story’s title, “Cut Off from Among Their Peo- 
ple.” Who is cut off from their people? The story immediately implies 
that black gays are oppressed because they are alienated from their 
families. The opposite, however, is also true: black families are op- 
pressors, are alienated from their gay children, and thus, suffer. Black 
families suffer because their oppression robs them of a crucial sign of 
humaneness: compassion. Through its oppression, the family of Jeff’s 
deceased lover has lost the ability to be compassionate. 

Harris’s strategy—the cost of oppression is the loss of human- 
ity—signifies on slave narratives by authors such as Frederick Dou- 
glass. Slave owners’ loss of compassion, the sign of humaneness, is a 
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recurring theme in Frederick Douglass’s 1845 narrative. Slavery, Dou- 
glass contended, placed in the hands of whites “the fatal poison of ir- 
responsible power.” Douglass gives numerous grisly examples of 
his contention: murderous overseers, greedy urban craftsmen, and 
raping masters. But perhaps none of his examples is meant to be as 
moving as that of his slave mistress, Mrs. Auld. She was originally a 
woman of independent means; Douglass describes her before “the 
fatal poison of irresponsible power” took full control of her: 


I was utterly astonished at her goodness. I scarcely knew how to be- 
have towards her. She was entirely unlike any other white woman I 
had ever seen. I could not approach her as I was accustomed to ap- 
proach other white ladies. My early instruction was all out of place. 
The crouching servility, usually so acceptable a quality in a slave, 
did not answer when manifested toward her. Her favor was not 
gained by it; she seemed to be disturbed by it. She did not deem it 
imprudent or unmannerly for a slave to look her in the face. The 
meanest slave was put fully at ease in her presence, and none left 
without feeling better for having seen her. Her face was made of 
heavenly smiles, and her voice of tranquil music.”! 


Mrs. Auld even disobeyed the law and taught Douglass some rudi- 
ments of spelling. However, Douglass states, “Slavery proved as inju- 
rious to her as it did to me. .. . Under its influence, the tender heart 
became stone, and the lamb-like disposition gave way to one of tiger- 
like fierceness.””* 

“Cut Off from Among Their People” is an extraordinary act of 
“heavy signifying.” By using a strategy similar to Frederick Dou- 
glass’s, Harris equates heterosexism and homophobia with slavery. 
For upholding heterosexism and homophobia, the church and the 
black family are oppressors. As rendered by Harris, they are like the 
Mrs. Auld of Douglass’s narrative. They are kind to the black gay 
man when he is a child and corrupted by intolerance years later. Their 
oppression has robbed them of compassion. The black family and its 
church, thus, have lost the sign of humanity. 
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Black Rights, Gay Rights, Civil Rights 


The Deployment of Race/Sexual Orientation Analogies 
in the Debates about the “Don’t Ask, Don’t Tell” Policy 


Devon W. Carbado 


IN THE CONTEXT of the “Don’t Ask, Don’t Tell” controversy, gay 
rights proponents argued that the military’s historical discriminatory 
policies against Blacks is like the military’s current discriminatory 
policy against gays and lesbians; that the rhetoric the military em- 
ployed to justify and legitimize the politics of segregation in the 
armed forces is the same as the rhetoric the military employs today to 
legitimize and justify the politics of “the closet” in the armed forces. 

Several Black anti-racist proponents who intervened in the public 
debates about the “Don’t Ask, Don’t Tell” policy challenged the 
Black/gay analogies the gay rights proponents advanced. Specifi- 
cally, they argued that Blacks are not like gays; therefore, the mili- 
tary’s discrimination against Blacks is not the same as the military’s 
discrimination against gays and lesbians. This chapter argues that the 
pro-gay rights employment of, and the Black anti-racist responses to, 
race/sexual orientation analogies rendered the experiences of Black 
lesbians and gays invisible. Both the deployment of the analogies and 
the anti-racist responses reflected an oppositional construction of 
Black and gay identities, a heterosexualized conception of Black peo- 
ple, and a white representation of gay and lesbian identity. 


BLACK ARE NOT LIKE GAYS: THE ANTI-RACIST CLAIM 


The notion that Blacks are not like gays takes several rhetorical forms 
in Black anti-racist discourse. Perhaps the most problematic is idea 
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that in a biological, cultural, and “natural” sense, homosexuality is 
fundamentally unBlack.! Blacks are not like gays, in other words, be- 
cause gays are white. Frantz Fanon, for example, claimed that “there 
is no homosexuality [amongst Caribbean men] . . . [and that homo- 
sexuality is] an attribute of the white race, Western civilization.” Far- 
rakhan “assures” gay Black men that “you weren’t born that way 
brother—You never had a strong male image.”* 

The idea “that homosexuality is something that white people ‘do’ 
(and something that Black people should not ‘do’) has been circulated 
and reified in black communities at least since the 1960s.”* This helps 
to explain why Bayard Rustin, a gay Black man and one of the main 
organizers of the March on Washington, was dismissed by some 
members of the civil rights movement." Rustin, because he was Black, 
was not supposed to be a homosexual. As Amiri Baraka reminds us, 
homosexuality is something “most white men [but not Black men] are 
trained to be.”° This racialized claim is sometimes “supported” em- 
ploying historical rhetoric. According to the rap cultural icon Profes- 
sor Griff, of Public Enemy, “In knowing and understanding black his- 
tory, African history, there’s not a word in any African language 
which describes homosexual, y’ undersand what I’m saying? You 
would like to make them a part of the community, but that’s something 
brand new to black people.”” 

Marlon Riggs characterizes this “Pre-Diasporan history”® the fol- 
lowing way: “Before the white man came, African men were strong, 
noble protectors, providers, and warriors for their families and tribes. 
In precolonial Africa, men were truly men. And women—were 
women. Nobody was lesbian. Nobody was feminist. Nobody was 
gay.”” Riggs’s representation of this “mythologized”’’ historiography 
clearly reveals the link between the racialization of homosexuality as 
white and the ontological conception of Blackness as straight. We are 
not at all surprised, then, when Molefi Asante, author of Afrocentric- 
ity, suggests that homosexuality is not an “Afrocentric relationship.”" 
Accordingly, he urges Black homosexuals to subordinate their homo- 
sexual desires for the “collective” good of Black people.” 

And there is an awareness in the Black community that homosex- 
uality undermines Blackness. What I mean by this is that one’s au- 
thenticity as a Black person is linked to, among other things, one’s 
sexual identity. As Cornel West observes, “Black gay men who reject 
the major stylistic option of black machismo identity . . . are penalized 
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in black America for doing so. In their efforts to be themselves they 
are told that they are not really ‘black men.’”'? Real Black men and 
real Black women are resolutely heterosexual.'* In some sense, being 
out as a Black gay or lesbian in the Black community is race negating. 
This was precisely what the late Audre Lorde was alluding to with 
the following comment: “In the Black community I am perceived as a 
lesbian.” Significantly, in making this observation, Lorde is not sug- 
gesting that the Black community should ignore her lesbian identity. 
Rather, her point is that the perception of her as a lesbian should not 
negate or undermine the fact that she is also Black. Lorde did not 
wish to be discursively or ontologically fragmented. She writes: 


As a black feminist comfortable with many different ingredients of 
my identity and a woman committed to racial and sexual freedom 
from oppression, I find I am constantly being encouraged to pluck 
out some aspects of myself and present this as the meaningful 
whole, eclipsing or denying the other parts of self. But this is a de- 
structive and fragmenting way to live." 


For Lorde, being Black and being lesbian was not contradictory. Ac- 
cordingly, she rejected the idea that she had to choose one over the 
other. Her hope was that the Black community would accept her as a 
Black lesbian. And she did not want that acceptance to portend “the 
death of the race.”!” 

The more complicated, though not unproblematic, anti-racist ar- 
gument that gays are not like Blacks is reflected in Black civil rights 
interventions into the public debates about the “Don’t Ask, Don’t 
Tell” policy. To a large extent, the purpose of this intervention was to 
critique the (white) gay movement’s “appropriation” of Black civil 
rights symbols, heroes, and rhetoric.'* Some of those who intervened 
opposed the Black/gay analogies that gay rights proponents de- 
ployed to challenge the “Don’t Ask, Don’t Tell” policy.” Consider, for 
example, John Butler’s anti-racist intervention into the controversy: 
According to Butler, we should not compare homosexuality (which is 
colorblind, “running through all racial groups,””° with race (which 
arranges individuals into different groups).”' To illustrate the nature 
of the difference between race (read here: straight Blacks) and sexual 
orientation (read here: white gays and lesbians), Butler asks the fol- 
lowing rather pointed and rhetorical question: “Where did these peo- 
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ple drink water during the days of segregation? If the answer is that 
they drank from the ‘Whites Only’ fountain, instead of the ‘Coloreds 
Only’ fountain, then their oppression should be seen in a different 
historical light than that of black Americans.””* 

What is interesting about Butler’s argument here is that he seems 
to want to both recognize and deny Black gay life. He understands 
that homosexuality is not race specific (“it runs through all racial 
groups”), yet in thinking about Blacks and segregation he appears to 
normalize Black heterosexuality and to racially particularize homo- 
sexuality as white. Stated differently, in asking the question, “Where 
did these people drink?” Butler obscures a fundamental reality: Some 
Blacks are “these [gay] people” to which he refers. His question pre- 
supposes a white gay sexual identity, otherwise his query is not 
meaningful. Most of us know which fountains Black people drank 
water from in the segregated South. 

However, Butler is mindful of Black gay and lesbian life. He does 
not argue that Blacks are not gay or that gays and lesbians are not 
Black. Moreover, Butler recognizes that “when someone says, blacks 
and homosexuals, they automatically leave out blacks who are homo- 
sexuals.”?3 In other words, the statement “Blacks and homosexuals” 
renders invisible Blacks who are homosexuals. I couldn’t agree with 
Butler more. Yet, the rhetoric Butler employs—“gays are not like 
Blacks”**—replicates that invisibility dynamic. What does that asser- 
tion mean vis-a-vis a Black gay or lesbian person? Black gays and les- 
bians exist at both ends of the comparison; they are Black and gay. 
The point is obvious enough, and I doubt very much that Butler 
would quarrel with it. Indeed, it is precisely because Butler acknowl- 
edges Black gay and lesbian existence that his rhetoric “gays are not 
like Blacks” is especially problematic. Who are the “gay” people and 
the “Black” people imagined in the statement? 

Perhaps Butler’s argument that “Blacks are not like gays” relates 
to his conceptualization of homosexuality as behavioral, voluntary” 
and thus, unlike race, changeable. Butler reasons that “Comparing 
homosexuals to blacks is comparing lifestyle with a race: an achieved 
characteristic with one that is ascribed; a choice in an expressed 
lifestyle with one that is by and large not a choice. . . . Certainly there 
is more choice about one’s sexuality than about one’s race.””° Butler’s 
formulation of homosexuality as behavioral is intended to convey 
two interrelated ideas. First, that homosexuality is not an identity: 
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“Men who engage in homosexual behavior do not make a separate 
racial or ethnic group; they do not have a history of all emerging from 
a common continent (there is no country called homosexual land), 
but rather are found throughout all populations.””’ Significantly, But- 
ler does conceive of religious based identities,” even as certain reli- 
gions “run through” all racial and ethnic groups. Failing to see that 
his conception of identity is not pre-political (why is identity nar- 
rowly defined to mean belonging to a separate racial, ethnic or reli- 
gious group?), Butler insists that “A white homosexual is just a white 
man with a different sexual lifestyle, and a black lesbian is simply a 
black women with a different sexual lifestyle.” 

The rhetorical strategy at work in Butler’s analysis is clear: 
“white” and “Black” are deployed to convey identity (conceptualized 
as static and fixed) and “homosexual” and “lesbian” are deployed to 
convey a lifestyle (conceptualized as fluid and fixable). For Butler, a 
Black lesbian is really just another Black person with a “different” 
lifestyle, “as though one way of living was characteristic of everyone 
who is [lesbian or] gay.”” 

Butler’s conception of Blackness normalizes heterosexuality. But- 
ler doesn’t explicitly say that the normal Black person is heterosexual, 
but we can infer this much from his dichotomous representation of 
“Black” on the one hand and “homosexual” and “lesbian” on the 
other. The following modification of Butler’s argument more clearly 
illustrates this point: “A white homosexual is just a white heterosexual 
man with a different lifestyle, and a black lesbian is simply a black 
heterosexual woman with a different lifestyle.” The insertion of “het- 
erosexual” reveals the normalization of heterosexuality in Butler’s 
conception of race. For Butler, homosexual Blacks are heterosexual 
Blacks, only less so.*° 

A second reason why Butler formulates homosexuality as behav- 
ioral is to represent Blackness in a way that transcends sexual orienta- 
tion, as though Blackness exists outside of sexual identities. Butler’s 
behavorialist conceptualization of homosexuality allows him to con- 
ceive of race as an essential category, unmodified by sexuality. His 
unmodified anti-racism imagines a Black discriminatory experience 
that is tout court: “Black homosexuals, like all Blacks, have a different 
experience in the workplace [than whites].”*! Though Butler may be 
right, his reasoning obscures the fact that heterosexual Blacks and 
openly gay and lesbian Blacks have different workplace experiences 
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as well.» Butler’s racial essentialism ignores the extent to which the 
sexualization of race affects the nature and extent of discrimination 
against Black lesbians and gays. 

Butler is not alone in his unmodified anti-racism, however. A 
very recent article by law professor Roy Brooks also represents Black 
heterosexuality as the race/sexual orientation identity norm for Black 
anti-racist efforts. His civil rights agenda imagines an essential Black 
community, even as it purports to be mindful of intraracial Black dif- 
ferences. According to Brooks, because Black people experience a 
“separate form of discrimination,”* race should be treated as a dis- 
tinct analytical category.*4 Brooks is careful to point out that he does 
not intend for his arguments to mean that “all African Americans 
must receive the same remedies (legal or otherwise) in order to re- 
solve the American race problem.”* He concedes that there are im- 
portant intraracial differences in the African American community 
based on, among other things, sexual orientation.’ Notwithstanding 
this disclaimer, Brooks contends that “using race as a proxy for all 
forms of social and cultural oppression would not only harm African 
Americans but would also create significant conceptual difficulties 
for civil rights law.”*” More specifically, he asserts that a multi-faceted 
approach to discrimination linking “African Americans with women, 
the disabled, gays and lesbians and other culturally oppressed 
groups would not only be empirically incorrect but would also dilute 
attention that should be given to the ‘separate’ problems of African 
Americans.”°8 

The problem with Brooks’s notion of the “separate problems of 
African Americans” is not simply that it legitimizes the idea “that 
there is an essential [Black person] beneath the realities of differences 
between [Black people],”* but also that it normalizes heterosexuality, 
ignoring the fact that Black people as Black people experience homo- 
phobia. Brooks’s analysis, in other words, overlooks the fact that race, 
to employ Kendal Thomas’s term, is sexuated. His oppositional for- 
mulation of identity (African Americans and women, African Ameri- 
cans and the disabled, African Americans and gays and lesbians) lin- 
guistically and conceptually authenticates an essential notion of 
Blackness that, at the very least, is gendered and heterosexist. His un- 
modified antiracism renders the experiences of Black lesbians and 
gays invisible.” 
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I should be clear to point out that my critique of Butler and 
Brooks is not intended to suggest that the race/sexual orientation 
analogies deployed by some gays rights proponents were entirely ap- 
propriate. They were not. Their analysis, too, heterosexualized Black- 
ness and rendered white identity the default race for lesbians and gay 
experiences. In the next section, then, I provide a brief indication of 
how one might advance an anti-racist critique of the race/sexual ori- 
entation analogies gay rights proponents advanced without margin- 
alizing the experiences of Black lesbians and gays. 


COMPARING RACE AND SEXUAL ORIENTATION 
(OR ERASING RACE) 


Gay rights proponents sought to legitimize a sexual identity antidis- 
crimination norm by analogizing to historical race discrimination: the 
military’s discriminatory practices against gays and lesbians is the 
same as, or at the very least similar to, the military’s discriminatory 
practices against Blacks. Thus, the argument runs, because it is illegal 
and immoral for the military to discriminate against Blacks, it should 
be illegal and immoral for the military to discriminate against gays 
and lesbians. 

Jane Schacter refers to the inquiries into “whether gay men and 
lesbians are sufficiently ‘like’ other protected groups, and whether 
sexual orientation is sufficiently ‘like’ race”*! as a “discourse of equiv- 
alents.”* She is critical of the “discourse of equivalents” because, 
among other reasons, “[c]urrent civil rights laws are held out as the 
normative baseline against which the gay civil rights claim is 
tested.” Importantly, when Professor Schacter speaks of a “dis- 
course of equivalents” she does not have pro-gay rights discourse in 
mind. Rather, she is referring to the rhetorical strategy deployed by 
opponents of gay rights initiatives and legislation, who invoke the 
analogy to deligitimize and undermine claims for gay equality and 
equal protection.“ 

Yet a “discourse of equivalents”—Blacks are like gays—is also 
problematic in the context of gay rights advocacy. Here, too, this dis- 
course must be, to employ Shacter’s term, “decoded.” Quite apart 
from the extent to which a gay rights “discourse of equivalents” 
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acquiesces to the idea that gay and lesbian civil rights claims are legit- 
imate only to the extent that gays and lesbians are perceived to be 
“like” Blacks or other racial minorities, it also falsely disaggregates 
race and sexuality. The consequences of this disaggregation are 
twofold: (1) the entrenchment of the perception that Black identity 
and gay identity are mutually exclusive categories, separate and dis- 
tinct identities; and (2) the obfuscation of how whiteness operates 
as the default race for lesbian and gay identity. 

Professors Trina Grillo and Stephanie Wildman observe that “the 
use of analogies [in civil rights discourse] provides both the key to 
greater comprehension and the danger of false understanding.”*° Fo- 
cussing their discussion on the race/gender analogy, Grillo and Wild- 
man argue that “comparing racism to sexism perpetuates patterns of 
racial domination by marginalizing and obscuring the different roles 
that race plays in the lives of people of color and of whites.” Grillo’s 
and Wildman’s argument, then, is not simply that comparing, for ex- 
ample, “women” and “Blacks” obscures that some women are Black 
but also that the comparison obscures that white women are raced— 
beneficiaries of white racial privilege.“ The race/sexual orientation 
analogy functions in a similar way, obscuring not only that Black peo- 
ple are gay but also that white gay people are raced. To illustrate this 
point, let me distinguish between the interracial and intraracial as- 
pects of the race/sexual orientation analogies gay rights proponents 
deployed in the context of the “Don’t Ask, Don’t Tell” controversy. 

To support the claim that the rationales proffered for the segrega- 
tion of Blacks in the military are the same as the rationales proffered 
for the exclusion of gays and lesbians from the military, gay rights 
proponents often invoke the following statement made in 1942 by the 
Secretary of the Navy opposing desegregation of the military: 


Men on board ships live in particularly close association; in their 
messes, one man sits beside another; their hammocks or bunks are 
close together; in their tasks such as those of gun crew, they form a 
closely knit, highly coordinated team. How many white men would 
chose, of their own accord, that their closest associates in sleeping 
quarters, at mess, and in gun crews should be of another race? How 
many would accept such conditions, if required to do so, without re- 
sentment and just as a matter of course? The General Board believes 
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that if the issue were forced, there would be lowering of content- 
ment, teamwork and discipline in the service.” 


According to David Smith, the spokesperson for Campaign for 
Military Service, a gay and lesbian coalition group, substituting the 
words “gay” and “lesbian” for the word “Negro” reveals the similari- 
ties between the rationales offered to justify the discriminatory prac- 
tices against Blacks on the one hand and lesbians and gays on the 
other.°° As Professor Alycee Lane suggests, however, “[rleplacing the 
words ‘Negro’ with ‘gay’ and ‘lesbian’ is a move that . . . denies that a 
‘Negro’ could in fact be ‘gay’ or ‘lesbian’ . . . [and] assumes that 
whiteness is the defining characteristic of homosexuals.”°! Smith’s 
“Negro/gay” rhetorical substitution, in other words, constructs an 
interracial race/sexual orientation analogy that renders Black gay 
and lesbian experiences invisible. His analysis invites a comparison 
between Black (heterosexual) victimization caused by past military 
racist practices and (white) gay and lesbian victimization caused by 
current homophobic military practices. Blackness is employed here 
not to discuss Black homosexual identity (e.g., how the military’s 
“Don’t Ask, Don’t Tell” policy affects Black lesbians and gays) but to 
discuss Black (heterosexual) racial identity (e.g., how the military’s 
past racist practices affected (heterosexual and closeted) Blacks. 

Whiteness is employed not to racialize the pro gay rights dis- 
course, white gay and lesbian identity, or current military practices, 
but to draw attention to the similarities between the 1940s discus- 
sions about the legitimacy of a racially segregated military and cur- 
rent discussions about the legitimacy of a heterosexually exclusive 
military. Invisible here is not only Black homosexuality, but also 
how whiteness operates as a racial norm vis-a-vis gay and lesbian 
sexual identity. The comparison is between race ostensibly unsexual- 
ized (i.e., “Black people”) and sexuality ostensibly unraced (i.e., “gay 
and lesbian people”).°* The gay rights proponents’ deployment of the 
analogy reinscribed the Black heterosexual racial subject and white 
gay and lesbian sexuality subject as authentic identity positions. This 
interracial Black/gay analogy conveys the idea that to be Black is to 
be heterosexual; to be homosexual is to be white. 

This is not to suggest that there are not in fact similarities be- 
tween the language the military employed in the context of the 1940s 
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to justify racial segregation in the armed forces and the language the 
military currently employs to justify its discriminatory practices 
against gays and lesbians. My point is rather that comparisons about 
language became comparisons not only about identity (Black and gay) 
but also about discrimination (homophobia and racism). 

Subtler, but equally problematic, the intraracial race/sexual ori- 
entation analogy is reflected in the following claim: “we (gays and 
lesbians) are just like everybody else.” This assertion constitutes a 
form a white racial bonding. It is intended to convince white hetero- 
sexual people that white gay and lesbian people are “just like” white 
heterosexual people. Decoded, the “we are just like every body else” 
claim becomes, “notwithstanding our homosexuality, we are still 
white—virtually normal.” The comparison here is really between 
white gays and lesbians and white heterosexuals. Because whiteness 
and Blackness are oppositional racial signifiers, ” because Blackness 
is that which makes people “different—and especially with respect to 
sexuality,”°° Black gay and lesbian people are not regarded, inside or 
outside of the gay community, as being “just like everybody else.” 
Consider, for example, how one potential white gay donor responded 
to the news that Urvashi Vaid had been selected as the executive di- 
rector of the National Gay and Lesbian Task Force: “How could they 
have selected that radical woman, he asked, ‘who’s practically a nig- 
ger.” 5 Because Vaid is not white (and because of her politics) she 
does not have “ racial standing” to represent the (white) gay and les- 
bian movement. She is not “like everybody else.” 

Racializing gay identity and sexuating Black identity would have 
compelled gay rights advocates to distinguish not only heterosexual 
Blacks and lesbian and gay Blacks but also gay and lesbian Blacks 
and gay and lesbian whites. This, in turn, would have required them 
to address the extent to which their own advocacy reflected racial hi- 
erarchy, privileging the victim status of white gay men and to a lesser 
extent white lesbians. 

And indeed, the pro-gay representation of gay identity during 
the “Don’t Ask, Don’t Tell” debates were overwhelmingly white. Par- 
ticularly noteworthy here is that while Perry Watkins, a Black Army 
Sergeant, established an important milestone when he became the 
first openly gay serviceman to challenge successfully the military’s 
anti-gay policy, * gay civil rights proponents did not, according to 
Watkins, solicit his advice or ask him to participate in their efforts. 
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Nor did Perry Watkins’s story feature prominently in pro gay rights 
discourse about military practices vis-a-vis gay and lesbians. The rep- 
resentative gay man was Keith Meinhold, a white military service 
man.° 

Watkins’ participation in military life prior to the gay/military 
debates deserves further elaboration. His visible presence as an 
openly gay Black man in a heterosexist military culture makes his in- 
visibility in the gay rights discourse all the more curious. Watkins 
was nineteen years old when he was drafted into the military.°! He 
was drafted for three years notwithstanding that he responded “yes” 
to the question on the enlistment form regarding “homosexual ten- 
dencies,” and notwithstanding the military’s express policy of not en- 
listing or retaining homosexuals. After a year of military service, 
Watkins was subjected to a criminal investigation of his sexual activi- 
ties. Watkins again acknowledged his homosexuality, this time in an 
affidavit. Specifically, Watkins indicated that “he had been a homo- 
sexual from the age of 13 and that, since his enlistment, he had en- 
gaged in sodomy with two other servicemen.” Apparently, Wat- 
kins’s affidavit was not evidence enough of his (homo)sexual orienta- 
tion; the Army “dropped the investigation because of insufficient 
evidence”! 

Watkins’s performances in drag—at recreational centers, social 
clubs, and other official and unofficial military gatherings*—would 
also have raised “questions” about his sexuality. These performances 
were oftentimes specifically requested.® Given the tendency to con- 
flate sex, gender, and sexual orientation,” Watkins’s performances 
would, at the very least, have created a question mark about whether 
Watkins was what Julie Yuki Ralston refers to as the “heterosexual 
military man.”° 

Subsequent to his initial enlistment, Watkins was enlisted in the 
military three additional times—in 1971, 1974, and 1979—despite the 
military’s awareness of his sexual orientation.® It was not until 1982 
that the army discharged Watkins for the very “misconduct” it had 
previously chosen to ignore, tolerate, and even defend.” Watkins 
challenged his discharge and ultimately won.” 

The fact that Watkins was gay and out and therefore potentially a 
gay icon was undermined because he was also Black. According to 
Tom Stoddard, a white gay lawyer who directed the Campaign for 
Military Service, “there was a public relations problem with Perry 
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[Watkins].””* Ostensibly, the problem wasn’t simply that Watkins was 
Black, but also that he wore a nose ring.” If the goal was to present a 
“respectable” (and not counter-cultural) gay (though not necessarily 
white) image, other more mainstream Black gay icons were surely 
available.” 

Watkins was quite aware that what caused the gay rights move- 
ment’s marginalization of him as a Black gay man and his story as an 
“out” gay Black man in a heterosexist military culture were concerns 
about his racial (un)palatability to mainstream America. Margarethe 
Cammermeyer, a white woman and a member of the National 
Guard,” came out as a lesbian during the gay military debates and 
became, according to Watkins, a gay rights “poster child” for demon- 
strating military injustice.” Commenting on how Cammermeyer was 
received by the gay community and employed as a gay icon, Watkins 
remarked “we'll go with a [white] woman who led a lie for fifty-six 
years before we go with a black man who had to live the struggle 
nearly everyday of his life.””” 

And there was never a meaningful discussion about Black les- 
bians during “Don’t Ask, Don’t Tell” controversy. Notwithstanding 
that “in the Marine Corps, black females were discharged for homo- 
sexuality at twice the rate of white males,””® Black lesbians were not 
featured as victims of the military’s discriminatory practices, let alone 
presented as icons. The story of Black lesbians in the military remains 
to be told.” 

Professor Lane reasons that “the choice between Watkins [on the 
one hand] and Meinhold [and Cammermeyer on the other] was one 
between the non-universality of blackness as representative and the 
universality of whiteness, between that which could not represent 
and the representative.”®° Perhaps Lane overstates the extent to 
which race explains why Meinhold and Cammermeyer were em- 
ployed as gay icons and Watkins was not. After all, the Watkins litiga- 
tion preceded the “Don’t, Ask, Don’t Tell” controversy by several 
years.*! One could certainly make the argument, then, that by the 
time the gay rights community was politically gearing up to chal- 
lenge the military’s treatment of gays and lesbians, the Perry Watkins 
story was no longer ripe; it had lost it cultural and political currency. 
This ostensibly race-neutral explanation certainly has some explana- 
tory value. But, the determination as to whether a particular story has 
political currency is itself a race-based decision, the passage of time 
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notwithstanding. To better appreciate this point, we might ask the 
following “race switching” question: Would the Perry Watkins story 
have played a more important role in gay civil rights efforts against 
“Don’t Ask, Don’t Tell” if Perry Watkins had been white? My answer: 
“probably yes,” but I recognize that there is no real way to falsify that 
claim.* 

Nor do concerns about race disappear when the decisions to em- 
ploy Cammermeyer and Meinhold as symbols of gay victimization 
are articulated as strategic ones. The perceived political efficacy of 
these decisions relates to the racial context in which they are being 
made. Undoubtedly, it was easier for the gay rights proponents to 
“sell” a white gay man to mainstream America and to the gay and les- 
bian community as a civil rights icon than it would have been for 
them to “sell” a Black gay man (with a nose ring). White people care 
more about what happens to other whites than they do about what 
happens to Blacks. White bodies are valued more than Black bodies. 
Basing a “civil rights” strategy on the racial palatability and un- 
palatability of whiteness and Blackness, respectively, even if this is 
done for pragmatic reasons, contributes to the valuation of white 
identity and devaluation of Black identity. A civil rights strategy 
should not be based—implicitly or explicitly—on this sort of race- 
based pragmatism. 

My critique of the gay rights employment of race/sexual orienta- 
tion analogies is not intended to suggest that it is always and in every 
context inappropriate to compare race and sexual orientation. Unlike 
Professor John Butler I do not suggest categorically that “in the case 
of homosexuals in the military, the racial metaphor should not be uti- 
lized.”** (According to Butler, “there is no metaphor from which to 
learn when it comes to addressing the acceptance of homosexual- 
ity.”®) But, as Joan Williams observes, “the sameness rhetoric signals 
a... choice to ignore a whole series of differences for strategic rea- 
sons.” In other words, we decide, oftentimes for pragmatic reasons, 
what to make similar and what to make dissimilar. We decide when 
and how to analogize. Roberto Unger explains, “The decision to liken 
one instance to another, or to distinguish terms, turns on a judgment 
of what differences and similarities are most significant to the moral 
beliefs at stake.”®” What was “at stake” for the gay rights proponents 
was the legitimization of an ostensibly race-neutral (but in effect 
white-centered) sexual identity equality. Lost in their deployments of 
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race/sexual orientation analogies is the reality that white gays and 
lesbians are raced and that Black gays and lesbians exist. The 
race/sexual orientation analogies should not be employed without 
explicitly grappling with this intersectional reality. 

Of course, white gay rights proponents know that they are white. 
And, of course, they also know that Black gay and lesbians exist. Yet, 
their gay-rights political engagements vis-a-vis the “Don’t Ask, Don’t 
Tell” policy did not, as far as I can tell, address the intersection of race 
and sexual orientation. They articulated “Blacks” on the one hand 
and “gays” and “lesbians” on the other as essential, unmodified iden- 
tity categories. In so doing, they obscured white racial advantage and 
Black sexual identity disadvantage. Put another way, their employ- 
ment of the “race and sexuality analogy . . . preclude[d] an examina- 
tion of the ways in which racial domination and privilege impact gay 
and lesbian people.” 

The questions then become: What should the gay rights propo- 
nents have done differently? At the very least, Perry Watkins’s story 
should have featured more prominently in the gay rights advocates’ 
public® discourse about the military’s discriminatory practices. The 
telling of Perry Watkin’s story would have helped to “authenticate” 
the gay rights proponents’ employment of the civil rights move- 
ment’s rhetoric and symbols. However, gay rights proponents could 
not credibly have made the claim that gay rights are Black rights be- 
cause, among other reasons, Black gay victims were not employed to 
galvanize Americans against the “Don’t Ask, Don’t Tell” policy. Their 
experiences were closeted, even though some of them, like Perry 
Watkins, were out of the closet. The most public casualties of the mili- 
tary’s heterosexist policies were white. Throughout the “Don’t Ask, 
Don’t Tell” controversy, Black gay and lesbians were invisibly out. 
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My Gay Problem,Your Black Problem 


Earl Ofari Hutchinson 


HAVE BLACK ATTITUDES toward gays undergone much change 
today? Hardly. Rappers such as Ice Cube still rap that “Real niggers 
ain’t faggots.” Leading Afrocentrists have sworn that “homosexuality 
is a deviation from Afrocentricity.” Bushels of Black ministers, with 
generous support from their white Christian fundamentalist breth- 
ren, still brand homosexuality “a sin before God.” And some Blacks 
have escalated their low-intensity warfare against gays to an all-out 
“take-no-prisoners” battle. 

Notwithstanding this antigay sentiment in the Black community, 
Black gay men continue to participate in Black political events. Con- 
sider, for example, the Million Man March. Despite the fact that one 
of the principal leaders of the Million Man March—Nation of Islam 
leader Louis Farrakhan—has made it almost part of his divine mis- 
sion to attack homosexuality, many Black gay men visibly partici- 
pated in the March. For the most part, their participation was wel- 
comed—and they were treated civilly. This was an important and a 
positive step, a tacit signification that all Black men, regardless of sex- 
uality, face many of the same problems. 

Yet it would be a mistake to assume that Black gay male partici- 
pation in the Million Man March represented a sea of change in Black 
attitudes toward gays. Farrakhan certainly wasn’t moved by the fact 
that Black gay men marched. In a 1997 TV interview with Evans and 
Novak, Farrakhan explicitly stated that he still regarded homosexual- 
ity as an “unnatural act” and would discourage the practice when- 
ever and wherever he could. 

Some traditional civil rights leaders have continued to denounce 
homophobia and to urge the support of gay rights. They remind 
Blacks that homophobia and racism are two sides of the same coin 
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and that many of the same white conservatives, from Pat Buchanan to 
Jerry Falwell, who relentlessly savage gays are the same ones who re- 
lentlessly savage civil rights gains. 

They are right, but their arguments still carry little weight with 
many Blacks. The one and only comprehensive survey, conducted in 
1995, to measure Black attitudes toward gays found that Blacks, like 
whites, hadn’t slackened up on their hostility one bit. More damning 
and ominous for the Black community is the fact that, according to 
the survey, Blacks—even the more “progressive” Blacks—still con- 
tinue to pile special scorn on Black gay men. The survey found that, 
while the more educated, more affluent, less religious Blacks exhib- 
ited less anti-white gay sentiment than the rest of the Black commu- 
nity, these same Blacks did not evidence less anti-Black gay senti- 
ment. 

Antigay feelings run so deep among many African Americans 
that there is a virtual “Black-out” of any discussion or activities of 
Black gay men. Black gays and lesbians have held a number of Na- 
tional Conferences since 1987, yet there has been only the scantiest 
mention of them in the Black press. The national gay and lesbian pub- 
lication, BLK, might as well gather dust in the Smithsonian Institution 
for all that most Blacks know about it. 

Black gay men continue to feel like men without a people. They 
carry the triple burden of being Black, male, and gay. They are re- 
jected by many Blacks and barely tolerated by many white gays. They 
worry that the hatred of other Black men toward them won’t change 
as long as they (heterosexual Black men) continue to believe that gay 
male identity subverts Black manhood. Black gay men thus feel alien- 
ated from the Black community, from the white gay community, and 
from the broader society. This alienation causes many of them to re- 
press and deny their sexuality, concealing it from family members, 
friends, and public life. 

Black people, and especially Black leaders, need to understand 
that when you scratch a homophobe, underneath you'll invariably 
find someone who will deny you all your civil rights. They need to re- 
alize, moreover, that Black gay bashing will win no brownie points 
with conservatives. Khalid Muhammad, the former national spokes- 
man for the Nation of Islam, found that out. In a widely publicized 
speech in 1994, he made one of the most devastating and disgusting 
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public assaults on gays, yet he remains one of the most vilified Black 
men in America. 

In time, more gay Black men will come out of the closet, and more 
heterosexual Black men will meet them, get to know them better, and 
in some cases, discover that they have known them all along. This 
will force homophobic heterosexual Black men to reexamine their 
own faulty definitions of manhood and confront their own homopho- 
bia. 

My hope is that heterosexual Black men will come to realize that 
they should be the last ones in America to jettison other Blacks who 
may be in a position to make valuable contributions to the struggle 
for political and economic empowerment. It took some time for me to 
learn this, but I did, because I no longer wanted my gay problem to 
be my Black problem. 
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Black Macho Revisited 
Reflections of a SNAP! Queen 


Marlon T. Riggs 


NEGRO FAGGOTRY IS in fashion. 

SNAP! 

Turn on your television and camp queens greet you in living 
color. 

SNAP! 

Turn to cable and watch America’s most bankable modern min- 
strel expound on getting “fucked in the ass” or his fear of faggots. 

SNAP! 

Turn off the TV, turn on the radio: Rotund rapper Heavy D, the 
self-styled “overweight lover MC,” expounds on how his rap will 
make you “happy like a faggot in jail.” Perhaps to preempt questions 
about how he would know—you might wonder what kind of “lover” 
he truly is—Heavy D reassures us that he’s just “extremely intellec- 
tual, not bisexual.” 

Jelly-roll SNAP! 

Negro faggotry is in vogue. Madonna commodified it into a com- 
mercial hit. Mapplethorpe photographed it, and art galleries drew 
fire and record crowds in displaying it. Black macho movie characters 
dis’—or should we say dish?—their antagonists with unkind refer- 
ences to it. Indeed, references to, and representations of, Negro fag- 
gotry seem a rite of passage among contemporary black male rappers 
and filmmakers. 

Snap-swish-and-dish divas have truly arrived, giving Beauty 
Shop drama at center stage, performing the read-and-snap two-step 
as they sashay across the movie screen, entertaining us in the cas- 
tles of our homes—like court jesters, like eunuchs—with their dou- 
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ble entendres and dead-end lusts, and, above all, their relentless hi- 
larity in the face of relentless despair. Negro faggotry is the rage! 
Black gay men are not. For in the cinematic and television images 
of and from black America, as well as the lyrics and dialogue that 
now abound and seem to address my life as a black gay man, I am 
struck repeatedly by the determined, unreasoning, often irrational 
desire to discredit my claim to blackness and hence to black man- 
hood. 

Consequently, the terrain black gay men navigate in the quest for 
self and social identity is, to say the least, hostile. What disturbs, no, 
enrages me is not so much the obstacles set before me by whites, 
which history conditions me to expect, but the traps and pitfalls 
planted by my so-called brothers, who, because of the same history, 
should know better. 

I ama Negro faggot, if I believe what movies, TV, and rap music 
say of me. My life is game for play. Because of my sexuality, I cannot 
be black. A strong, proud, “Afrocentric” black man is resolutely het- 
erosexual, not even bisexual. Hence, I remain a Negro. My sexual dif- 
ference is considered of no value; indeed, it’s a testament to weak- 
ness, passivity, the absence of real guts—balls. Hence, I remain a 
sissy, punk, faggot. I cannot be a black gay man because, by the tenets 
of black macho, black gay man is a triple negation. I am consigned, by 
these tenets, to remain a Negro faggot. And, as such, I am game for 
play, to be used, joked about, put down, beaten, slapped, and bashed, 
not just by illiterate homophobic thugs in the night but by black 
American culture’s best and brightest. 

In a community where the dozens, signifying, dis’ing, and dishing 
are revered as art form, I ask myself: What does this obsession with 
Negro faggotry signify? What is its significance? 

What lies at the heart, I believe, of black America’s pervasive cul- 
tural homophobia is the desperate need for a convenient Other 
within the community, yet not truly of the community; an Other to 
which blame for the chronic identity crises afflicting the black male 
psyche can be readily displaced; an indispensable Other that func- 
tions as the lowest common denominator of the abject, the base line of 
transgression beyond which a Black Man is no longer a man, no 
longer black; an essential Other against which black men and boys 
maturing, struggling with self-doubt, anxiety, feelings of political, 
economic, social, and sexual inadequacy—even impotence—can al- 
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ways measure themselves and by comparison seem strong, adept, 
empowered, superior. 

Indeed, the representation of Negro faggotry disturbingly paral- 
lels and reinforces America’s most entrenched racist constructions 
around African American identity. White icons of the past signifying 
“Blackness” share with contemporary icons of Negro faggotry a 
manifest dread of the deviant Other. Behind the Sambo and the 
SNAP! Queen lies a social psyche in torment, a fragile psyche threat- 
ened by deviation from its egocentric-ethnocentric construct of self 
and society. Such a psyche systematically defines the Other’s “de- 
viance” by the essential characteristics that make the Other distinct, 
then invests those differences with intrinsic defect. Hence, blacks are 
inferior because they are not white. Black gays are unnatural because 
they are not straight. Majority representations of both affirm the 
view that blackness and gayness constitute a fundamental rupture in 
the order of things, that our very existence is an affront to nature and 
humanity. 

For black gay men, this burden of (mis)representation is com- 
pounded. We are saddled by historic caricatures of the black male, 
now fused with newer notions of the Negro faggot. The resultant de- 
humanizaton is multilayered and profound. 

What strikes me as most insidious and paradoxical is the degree 
to which popular African American depictions of us as black gay 
men so keenly resonate with American majority depictions of us as 
black people. Within the black gay community, for example, the 
SNAP! contains a multiplicity of coded meanings: as in—SNAP!— 
“Got your point” Or—SNAP!—“Don’t even try it.” Or—SNAP! “You 
fierce!” Or—SNAP!—“Get out my face.” Or—SNAP!—Girlfriend, 
pleeease.” The snap can be as emotionally and politically charged as 
a clenched fist, can punctuate debate and dialogue like an exclama- 
tion point, a comma, an ellipse, or altogether negate the need for 
words among those who are adept at decoding its nuanced mean- 
ings. 

But the particular appropriation of the snap by Hollywood’s 
Black Pack deflates the gesture into rank caricature. Instead of a sym- 
bol of communal expression and, at times, cultural defiance, the snap 
becomes part of a simplistically reductive Negro faggot identity; it 
functions as a mere signpost of effeminate, cute, comic homosexual- 
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ity. Thus robbed of its full political and cultural dimension, the snap, 
in this appropriation, descends to stereotype. 

Is this any different from the motives and consequences associ- 
ated with the legendary white dramatist T. D. Rice, who more than 
150 years ago appropriated the tattered clothes and dance style of an 
old crippled black man, then went on stage and imitated him, thus 
shaping in the popular American mind an indelible image of blacks 
as simplistic and poor, yet given, without exception, to “natural” 
rhythm and happy feet? 

A family tree displaying dominant types in the cultural iconogra- 
phy of black men would show, I believe, an unmistakable line of de- 
scent from Sambo to the SNAP! Queen and, in parallel lineage, from 
the brute Negro to the AIDS-infected Black Homo-Con-Rapist. 

What the members of this pantheon share in common is an ex- 
treme displacement and distortion of sexuality. In Sambo and the 
SNAP! Queen, sexuality is repressed, arrested. Laughter, levity, and 
a certain childlike disposition cement their mutual status as comic 
eunuchs. Their alter egos, the Brute Black and the Homo Con, are 
but psychosocial projections of an otherwise tamed sexuality run 
amuck—bestial, promiscuous, pathological. 

Contemporary proponents of black macho thus converge with 
white supremacist D. W. Griffith in their cultural practice, deploying 
similar devices toward similarly dehumanizing ends. In its construc- 
tions of “unnatural” sexual aggression, Griffith’s infamous chase 
scene in Birth of a Nation, in which a lusting “Brute Negro” (a white 
actor in black face) chases a white Southern virgin to her death, dis- 
plays a striking aesthetic kinship to the homophobic jail rape—or, 
should I say, attempted rape?—in Reginald and Warrington Hudlin’s 
House Party. 

The resonances go deeper. Pseudoscientific discourse fused with 
popular icons of race in late-nineteenth-century America to project a 
social fantasy of black men, not simply as sexual demons but, signifi- 
cantly, as intrinsically corrupt. Diseased, promiscuous, destructive— 
of self and others—our fundamental nature, it was widely assumed, 
would lead us to extinction. 

Against this historical backdrop, consider the highly popular 
comedy routines of Eddie Murphy, which unite Negro faggotry, 
“Herpes Simplex 10”—and AIDS—into an indivisible modern icon of 
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sexual terrorism. Rap artists and music videos resonate with this per- 
ception, fomenting a social psychology that blames the victim for his 
degradation and death. 

The sum total of prime-time fag pantomimes, camp queens as 
culture critics, and the proliferating bit-part swish-and-dish divas 
who, like the ubiquitous black maids and butlers in fifties Hollywood 
films, move along the edges of the frame, seldom at the center, mani- 
fests the persistent psychosocial impulse toward control, displace- 
ment, and marginalization of the black gay Other. This impulse, in 
many respects, is no different from the phobic, distorted projections 
that motivated blackface minstrelsy. 

This is the irony: there are more black male filmmakers and rap 
artists than ever, yet their works display a persistently narrow, even 
monolithic, construction of black male identity. 

“You have to understand something,” explained Professor Griff 
of the controversial and highly popular rap group Public Enemy, in 
an interview. “In knowing and understanding black history, African 
history, there’s not a word in any African language which describes 
homosexual, y’understand what I’m saying? You would like to make 
them part of the community, but that’s something brand-new to black 
people.” 

And so black macho appropriates African history, or, rather, a 
deeply reductive, mythologized view of African history, to rationalize 
homophobia. Pseudoacademic claims of “Afrocentricity” have now 
become a popular invocation when black macho is pressed to defend 
its essentialist vision of the race. An inheritance from Black Cultural 
Nationalism of the late sixties, and Negritude before that, today’s 
Afrocentrism, as popularly theorized, premises an historical narra- 
tive that runs thus: before the white man came, African men were 
strong, noble, protectors, providers, and warriors for their families 
and tribes. In precolonial Africa, men were truly men, and women 
were women. Nobody was lesbian. Nobody was feminist. Nobody 
was gay. 

This distortion of history, though severe, has its seductions. 
Given the increasingly besieged state of black men in America, and 
the nation’s historic subversion of an affirming black identity, it is no 
wonder that a community would turn to pre-Diasporan history for 
metaphors of empowerment. But the embrace of the African warrior 
ideal—strong, protective, impassive, patriarchal—has cost us. It has 
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sent us down a perilous road of cultural and spiritual redemption 
and distorted or altogether deleted from the historical record the mul- 
tiplicity of identities around color, gender, sexuality, and class that in- 
form the African and the African American experience. 

It is to me supremely revealing that in black macho’s popular ap- 
propriation of Malcolm X (in movies, music, rap videos), it is consis- 
tently Malcolm before Mecca—militant, macho, “by any means neces- 
sary” Malcolm—who is quoted and idolized, not Malcolm after 
Mecca, when he became more critical of himself and of exclusivist 
Nation of Islam tenets and embraced a broader, multicultural per- 
spective on nationalist identity. 

By the tenets of black macho, true masculinity admits little or no 
space for self-interrogation or multiple subjectivities around race. 
Black macho prescribes an inflexible ideal: strong black men—*Afro- 
centric” black men—don’t flinch, don’t weaken, don’t take blame or 
shit, take charge, step-to when challenged, and defend themselves 
without pause for self-doubt. Black macho counterpoises this warrior 
model of masculinity with the emasculated Other: the Other as punk, 
sissy, Negro faggot, a status with which any man, not just those who 
in fact are gay, can be and are branded should one deviate from 
rigidly prescribed codes of hypermasculine conduct. 

“When I say Gamma, you say Fag. Gamma. Fag. Gamma. Fag.” 
In the conflict between the frat boys and the “fellas” in Spike Lee’s 
School Daze, verbal fag bashing becomes the weapon of choice in the 
fellas’ contest for male domination. In this regard, Lee’s movie not 
only resonates with a poisonous dynamic in contemporary black 
male relations but, worse, it glorifies black male homophobia. 

Spike Lee and others like him count on the complicit silence of 
those who know better, who know the truth of their own lives as well 
as the diverse truths that inform the total black experience. 

Notice is served. Our silence has ended. SNAP! 
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On Eldridge Cleaver 
He Is No James Baldwin 


Huey P. Newton 


ELDRIDGE CLEAVER’S PRISON masterpiece, Soul on Ice,! was a 
manifesto of its time. The book is riddled with powerful insights 
and contradictions typical of the transitional period of the 1960s; it 
is a link in that long chain of prison literature brought to its zenith 
in the 1970s by George Jackson. George Jackson was Eldridge 
Cleaver’s dream come true; since his release from prison, Cleaver 
has been acting out his own nightmares. The essay on James Bald- 
win in Soul on Ice is an angle of refraction into the springs of that 
nightmare. 

The essay to which I refer, “Notes on a Native Son,” is a classi- 
cally ambivalent attack on Baldwin, his politics, and, most of all, 
his sexuality. There are passages of stabbing relevance and malevo- 
lence: 


Baldwin says that in Wright’s writings violence sits enthroned 
where sex should be. If this is so, then it is only because in the North 
American reality hate holds sway in love’s true province. And it is 
only through a rank perversion that the artist, whose duty is to tell 
us the truth, can turn the two-dollar trick of wedding violence to 
love and sex to hate—if, to achieve this end, one has basely to trans- 
mute rebellion into lamblike submission—*’You took the best,” 
sniveled Rufus, “so why not take the rest?” Richard Wright was not 
ghost enough to achieve this cruel distortion. With him, sex, being 
not a spectator sport or panacea but the sacred vehicle of life and 
love, is itself sacred. 
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Of all Black American novelists, and indeed of all American novel- 
ists of any hue, Richard Wright reigns supreme for his profound po- 
litical, economic, and social reference. . . . But, ah! “O masters,” it is 
Baldwin’s work which is so void of a political, economic, or even a 
social reference. His characters all seem to be fucking and sucking in 
a vacuum. Baldwin has a superb touch when he speaks of human 
beings, when he is inside of them—especially his homosexuals—but 
he flounders when he looks beyond the skin; whereas Wright’s forte, 
it seems to me, was in reflecting the intricate mechanisms of a social 
organization, its functioning as a unit. 


Baldwin’s Christian survival tactic of love is shredded merci- 
lessly. Christian love and passive homosexual love are mere functions 
of each other, and the scandal of turning the other cheek in racist 
America is a madness to Cleaver. He writes: 


Rufus Scott, a pathetic wretch who indulged in the white man’s 
pastime of committing suicide, who let a white bisexual homosex- 
ual fuck him in his ass, and who took a Southern Jezebel for his 
woman, with all that these tortured relationships imply, was the 
epitome of a black eunuch who has completely submitted to the 
white man. Yes, Rufus was a psychological freedom rider, turning 
the ultimate cheek, murmuring like a ghost, “You took the best so 
why not take the rest,” which has absolutely nothing to do with the 
way Negroes have managed to survive here in the hells of North 
America! This all becomes very clear from what we learn of Erich, 
the arch-ghost of Another Country, of the depths of his alienation 
from his body and the source of his need: “And it had taken him al- 
most until this very moment, on the evening of his departure, to 
begin to recognize that part of Rufus’ great power over him had to 
do with the past which Erich had buried in some deep, dark place: 
was connected with himself, in Alabama, when I wasn’t nothing but 
a child; with the cold white people and the warm black people, 
warm at least for him.* 


Beneath the glinting surface of the criticism there is always a para- 
noid position that must be explained because of the sad and virulent 
scenario Cleaver set in motion when he put down the pen for the 
sword—or pretended that he did. 
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Ina telling passage, Cleaver throws light on Baldwin and the “de- 
viant” tradition so threatening to the incarcerated revolutionist: 


Somewhere in one of his books, Richard Wright describes an en- 
counter between a ghost and several young Negroes. The young 
Negroes rejected the homosexual, and this was Wright alluding to 
a classic, if cruel, example of an ubiquitous phenomenon in the 
black ghettos of America: the practice by Negro youths of going 
“punk-hunting.” This practice of seeking out homosexuals on the 
prowl, rolling them, beating them up, seemingly just to satisfy some 
savage impulse to inflict pain on the specific target selected, the 
“social outcast,” seems to me to be not unrelated, in terms of the 
psychological mechanisms involved, to the ritualistic lynchings and 
castrations inflicted on Southern blacks by Southern whites. This 
was, as I recall, one of Wright’s few comments on the subject of 
homosexuality.4 


But that is precisely the buried meaning of Cleaver’s essay! Ostensi- 
bly concerned with James Baldwin, Cleaver is “punk-hunting.” 

In 1967, Cleaver was invited to a special dinner for James Bald- 
win, who had just returned from Turkey, and he in turn invited me. 
When we arrived, Cleaver and Baldwin walked into each other, and 
the giant, six-foot-three-inch Cleaver bent down and engaged in a 
long, passionate french kiss with the tiny (barely five feet) Baldwin. I 
was astounded at Cleaver’s behavior because it so graphically contra- 
dicted his scathing written attack on Baldwin’s homosexuality in his 
article “Notes on a Native Son.” I later expressed my surprise to 
Cleaver, who pleaded that I not relay this incident to anyone. I did 
not understand then but now realize that Baldwin (“The Native 
Son”), who had neither written nor uttered a word in response to 
Cleaver’s acid literary criticism, had finally spoken. Using nonverbal 
communication, he dramatically exposed Cleaver’s internal contra- 
diction and “tragic flaw”; in effect, he had said: “If a woman kissed 
Cleaver she would be kissing another woman, and if a man kissed 
Cleaver he would be kissing another man.” 

In Soul on Ice Cleaver quite accurately explains that “self-hatred 
takes many forms; sometimes it can be detected by no one, not by the 
keenest observer, not by the self-hater himself, not by his most inti- 
mate friend.” Baldwin, in Cleaver’s eyes, is a “self-hater” and a “ho- 
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mosexual.” Cleaver states: “I, for one, do not think homosexuality is 
the latest advance over heterosexuality on the scale of human evolu- 
tion. Homosexuality is a sickness, just as are baby-rape or wanting to 
become the head of General Motors.”° Cleaver forgets to mention that 
Baldwin makes no attempt to conceal his homosexuality and thereby 
escapes the problems of the repressed homosexual. 

Yes, Baldwin is an admitted homosexual, but he is not a de- 
praved, mad man. Can Cleaver say the same? Does Baldwin’s open 
homosexuality threaten Cleaver’s repressed homosexuality, which man- 
ifests itself in violence against women? The lady doth protest too 
much me thinks. The problems, difficulties, and internal conflict that 
Cleaver has within himself—because he is engaged in denial of his 
own homosexuality—is projected onto an eternal self (Baldwin) in 
order to defend his own threatened ego. He attempts to project his 
own femininity onto someone else and to make someone else pay the 
price for his guilty feelings. Cleaver embraces supermasculinity, pre- 
tends to despise Baldwin as a “punk,” while admitting that he 
(Cleaver) is a rapist. One must despise (and/or envy) women in order 
to be driven to degrade and ravish them. 

What does Cleaver think of women? Better yet, what does he 
think of those Black masses that he accuses Baldwin of despising? By 
his own admission: 


I became a rapist. To refine my technique and modus operandi, I 
started out by practicing on black girls in the ghetto—in the black 
ghetto where dark and vicious deeds appear not as aberrations or 
deviations from the norm, but as part of the sufficiency of the Evil of 
a day—and when I considered myself smooth enough, I crossed the 
tracks and sought out white prey. I did this consciously, deliberately, 
willfully, methodically—though looking back I see that I was in a 
frantic, wild, and completely abandoned frame of mind. 

Rape was an insurrectionary act. It delighted me that I was defy- 
ing and trampling upon the white man’s law, upon his system of 
values, and that I was defiling his women—and this point, I believe, 
was the most satisfying to me because I was very resentful over the 
historical fact of how the white man has used the black woman. I felt 
I was getting revenge. From the site of the act of rape, consternation 
spreads outwardly in concentric circles. I wanted to send waves of 
consternation throughout the white race.° 
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He “practiced” on Black women in order to acquire perfection for 
his rape of white women. This implies not only envy of the female 
principle but contempt for Blackness, combining the elements of self- 
hatred and repressed sexual needs. Cleaver degrades Black women 
twice, first by rape and second by viewing it as a dress rehearsal. By 
practicing on Blacks he expresses his admiration for whites. He in fact 
pays white women a childish compliment: he ascends the heights to 
their vaginas by stepping on the bodies of Black women! 

The irony of Cleaver and his flaw is his self-hatred and his sexual 
insecurity; his pitiful need for a clear love/hate dichotomy, his need 
for a clear-cut male/female dichotomy, and his need to be a superhero. 
Cleaver’s criticism of Baldwin rests upon his secret admiration of 
Baldwin and upon his ambition to become Baldwin in a literary sense. 
In order to become Baldwin, he must topple and consume him. He had 
to find in Baldwin a tragic flaw, and it follows that he finds in his hero 
the things that he cannot, due to built-in totems and taboos, accept in 
himself (i.e., his lack of absolute masculinity and his infantile charac- 
ter). He finds it necessary to make a vicious, apolitical attack upon the 
psychosexual condition of Baldwin in an effort to appear the super- 
stud and to steal Baldwin’s fire. He elevates himself on Baldwin’s 
shoulders. Cleaver once said to me, “Soul on Ice is my Fire Next Time.” 

If only this failed revolutionist had realized and accepted the fact 
that there is some masculinity in every female and some femininity in 
every male, perhaps his energies could have been put to better use 
than constantly convincing himself that he is everyone’s superstud. 
How confused and tortured he must be to equate homosexuality, 
baby-rape, and the desire to become the head of General Motors. But 
Cleaver’s imagination is not healthy. It is paranoid and self-condemn- 
ing; it is consumed by a need to be female and white. He is no Bald- 
win, no Genet. 


NOTES 
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Baraka’s Dilemma 
To Be or Not to Be? 


Ron Simmons 


TOO OFTEN THE homophobia and heterosexism within the African 
American community force men to be the “hardest hard.” They must 
nullify any feelings and emotions others may consider unmanly. To 
prove their manhood, they will often attack that which they fear in 
themselves. Amiri Baraka (born Everett LeRoy Jones) constantly de- 
nounces homosexuality in his writings. He despises “faggots” and 
believes being called one is the worst insult a man can suffer. In “A 
Poem for Black Hearts,” Baraka praises the late Malcolm X as a “black 
god” whose death black men must avenge or be called “faggots till 
the end of the earth.”? 

Faggots are the epitome of what Baraka opposes. “Faggot” is the 
description he uses to insult black leaders he disagrees with. In the 
poem “Black Art,” he speaks of the “negroleader on the steps of the 
white house—kneeling between the sheriff’s thighs negotiating cooly 
for his people.”? In “Civil Rights Poem,” Baraka begins by stating, 
“Roywilkins is an eternal faggot. His spirit is a faggot.”> In the poem 
“The Black Man Is Making New Gods,” he refers to the crucifixion of 
Christ as “The Fag’s Death they give us on a cross.”* For Baraka, fag- 
gots have no redeeming qualities and should be persecuted as a mat- 
ter of principle. In the poem “Hegel,” he states, “I am not saying ‘Let 
the State fuck its faggots,’ only that no fag go unfucked, for purely 
impersonal reasons.”° 

In plays such as The Baptism and The Toilet, Baraka portrays ho- 
mosexuals as degenerates and cowards.® They are weak, soft, and un- 
manly. Gay men are the antithesis of what he idealizes as the “Black 
man,” and they become synonymous with his image of white men. In 
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an essay titled, “American Sexual Reference: Black Male,” he writes, 
“Most American white men are trained to be fags. . . . [T]heir faces are 
weak and blank . . . that red flush, those silk blue faggot eyes.”” 

According to Baraka, since white men have black men doing their 
manual labor, white men have become “estranged from . . . actual 
physical work.” As a consequence, white men are alienated from real- 
ity and nature. They have no real “claim to manhood.” He states: 


[A] people who lose their self-sufficiency because they depend on 
their “subjects” to do the world’s work become effeminate and per- 
verted. ... Do you understand the softness of the white man, the 
weakness . . . the estrangement from reality? Can you for a second 
imagine the average middle-class white man able to do somebody 
harm? Alone? Without the technology that at this moment [allows] 
him [to] rule the world.’ 


Baraka characterizes white men as spineless, middle-class bureau- 
crats and black men as natural superstrong studs. To support his po- 
sition, he points with pride to the fact that blacks dominate the 
“manly art” of boxing.’ 

Amiri Baraka is a fascinating study of the homosexual-heterosex- 
ual conflict among African American males, for the tragic irony is that 
the “faggot” Baraka attacks so viciously is in reality himself. He has 
never reconciled his homosexual past with his persona as the 
clenched-fist black militant leading mass movements, the perfect ex- 
ample of the black warrior. This conflict is alluded to in “Tone Poem,” 
in which he writes: 


Read this line young colored or white and know I felt the twist of di- 
viding memory. Blood spoiled in the air, caked and anonymous. 
Arms opening, opened last night, we sat up howling and kissing. 
Men who loved each other. Will that be understood? That we could, 
and still move under cold nights with clenched-fists.!° 


Perhaps it is the homosexual desires Baraka had as an adolescent 
and a young adult that motivate his homophobia. His homosexual 
desires are not revealed in The Autobiography of LeRoi Jones. No, to 
truly understand the paradox of Baraka’s need to denounce faggots 
while at the same time suppressing his attraction, one must read an 
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autobiographical novel he wrote twenty years earlier, The System of 
Dante’s Hell. It is a story many gay brothers can relate to. After read- 
ing it, one’s anger toward Baraka’s homophobia is replaced with 
sympathy. We understand the pain and the fear." 

Before he deemed himself Imamu Amiri Baraka, before he di- 
vorced his white wife, before he changed the spelling of his name 
from Leroy to LeRoi, Baraka was a “short... skinny . . . runt [with] 
big bulbous eyes.” He felt inadequate because of his size and was ob- 
sessed with growing taller. In grade school, his peers told him about 
“dicks and pussies and fags and bulldaggers.” He saw how people 
reacted to “cocksuckers,” and he grew to understand “what fucking 
was and what it had to do with sucking.” 1? 

As a teenager Baraka pretended to have only heterosexual de- 
sires, for he understood the penalty for being a faggot. “We did a lot 
of things, [those] years. . .. We [told] lies to keep from getting belted, 
and [watched] a faggot take a beating in the snow from our lie. Our 
fear.””19 

As an undergraduate at Howard University, Baraka saw gay men 
harassed and ridiculed." He felt alienated. It was at Howard that he 
changed his name to LeRoi and began to read Gertrude Stein.'® Poor 
grades, however, forced him to leave Howard in his junior year. He 
joined the air force and was stationed at various bases, including one 
in Rantoul, Illinois, near Chicago. It was in Chicago that he again en- 
gaged in homosexuality. In The System of Dante’s Hell, he writes: 


In Chicago I kept making the queer scene. Under the “El” with a 
preacher . . . [He] held my head under the quilt. The first guy .. . 
spoke to me grinning and I said my name was Stephen Dedalus. .. . 
One more guy and it was over. On the train, I wrote all this down. A 
journal now sitting in a tray on top the closet. . . . The journal says 
“Am I like that?”!® 


Once more, Baraka found himself disconnected and alienated.!” 
His homosexual desires would not cease. He felt guilty and fright- 
ened of himself. “My cold sin in the cities,” he writes, “My fear of my 
own death’s insanity, and an actual longing for men that brooked in 
each finger of my memory.”'® 

One night in the “Bottom,” a poor black ghetto in Shreveport, 
Louisiana, the shame Baraka feels as a homosexual reaches a climax 
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when he finds himself drunk in a whorehouse, dancing with a prosti- 
tute named Peaches. He becomes ill and attempts to leave, but she 
prevents him. 


She came around and rubbed my tiny pecker with her fingers. And 
still I moved away. I saw the look she gave me and wanted some- 
how to protest, say, “I’m sorry, I’m fucked up. My mind is screwy, I 
don’t know why. I can’t think. I’m sick. I’ve been fucked in the ass. I 
love books. . . . You don’t want me. Please, Please, don’t want me.” 


Outside, Peaches and her friends tease Baraka like some “fag” by tak- 
ing his cap and tossing it among themselves.”° To get his hat back, 
Baraka agrees to buy Peaches another drink. He, too, has more to 
drink and becomes more intoxicated. Overwhelmed with shame, he 
longs to be “Some other soul, than the filth I feel. Have in me. Guilt 
like something of God’s. Some separate suffering self.”*! Voices begin 
to haunt him. “You’ve got to like girls. Say something. . . . Move. 
Frightened bastard. Frightened scared sissy motherfucker.”” 
Delirious, Baraka reminisces about his cold sin in the cities: 


It was Chicago. The fags and the winter. Sick thin boy, come out of 
those els. . . . To go back. To sit lonely. Need to be used, touched. . . . I 
hate it. . . . To feel myself go soft and want some person not myself. 
.. . That I walked the streets hunting for warmth. To be pushed 
under a quilt, and call it love. To shit water for days and say I’ve 
been loved. Been warm.” 


After dragging Baraka back to her house, Peaches strips him and 
grabs his penis. He is unable to get an erection. She chastises him and 
becomes violent: 


She pulled, breathing spit on my chest. “Comeon, Baby, Comeon. .. . 
Get hard. ... Get hard.” And she slapped me now, with her hand. A 
short hard punch. ... She cursed & pulled as hard as she could. [She 
said] “You don’t like women, huh? ... No wonder you so pretty ... 
ol’ bigeye faggot. ... God-damn punk, you gonna fuck me tonight or 
I’m gonna pull your fuckin dick aloose. 

I was crying now. Hot hot tears and trying to . . . say to Peaches, 
“Please, you don’t know me. Not what’s in my head. I’m beautiful. 
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Stephen Dedalus. . . . Feel my face, how tender. My eyes. . . .” 

And I [thought] of a black man under the el who took me home. 
... [remembered telling him all these things. ... And [crawling] out 
of bed morning. . . . Loved. Afraid. 

[Peaches] started yelling. Faggot. Faggot. Sissy Motherfucker. 
And I pumped myself. Straining. Threw my hips at her. And she 
yelled for me to fuck her. Fuck her. Fuck me, you lousy fag. And I 
twisted, spitting tears, and hitting my hips on hers, pounding my 
flesh in her, hearing myself weep.” 


After fucking Peaches, Baraka dresses and leaves. He stumbles 
through the streets, lost and intoxicated. A gay man approaches him 
in the darkness saying, “Lemme suck yo dick, honey. . . .” Once again 
Baraka is confronted with homosexual desire. The man begs him, but 
Baraka won’t give in. Peaches has freed him of his past. He walks 
away as the gay man screams behind him like “some hurt ugly thing 
dying alone.””° 

Baraka returns to Peaches’s house to sleep. He awakes a new 
man, a heterosexual man: 


I woke up. ... And I felt myself smiling. . . . [It] seemed that things 
had come to order. . . . It seems settled. . . . I thought of black men sit- 
ting on their beds this Saturday of my life listening quietly to their 
wives soft talk. And felt the world grow together as I hadn’t known 
it. All lies before, I thought. All fraud and sickness. This was the 
world. . . . I cursed Chicago, and softened at the world. “You look so 
sweet,” [Peaches] was saying. “Like you’re real rested.” 


Understanding Baraka’s life turns our anger toward him to sym- 
pathy; indeed, pity. That he would feel so much guilt and shame for 
desiring male love is the lesser tragedy. The greater tragedy is that 
once he claims “heterosexuality,” perhaps as a disguise, he then de- 
nounces and ridicules “faggots” so vehemently. How could a factor of 
life that afforded him the opportunity to be understanding and com- 
passionate become one of pathetic hypocrisy? Baraka is not the first 
man to become a homophobe after experiencing homosexuality or re- 
pressing homosexual desire. We have encountered his kind before. 
Have taken them to our beds and soothed their fears. Made them feel 
whole in our arms. Our anger will not help these brothers to under- 
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stand that they fear themselves. We must show them through such 
compassion and understanding that one can be gay and be a socially, 
culturally, and politically useful man. We can be gay and committed 
to “Blackness,” committed to the liberation of black people. We can be 
clenched-fist militants no matter what gender we love. 
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came back rumpled and hung over and absolutely broke.” Third, Baraka’s 
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22 
AIDS in Blackface 


Harlon L. Dalton 


MY AMBITION IN the pages that follow is to account for why we 
African-Americans have been reluctant to “own” the AIDS epidemic, 
to acknowledge the devastating toll it is taking on our communities,! 
and to take responsibility for altering its course. By the end, I hope to 
convince you that what may appear to the uninitiated to be a crazy, 
self-defeating refusal to stand up and be counted is in fact sane, sensi- 
ble, and determinedly self-protective. The black community’s im- 
pulse to distance itself from the epidemic is less a response to AIDS, 
the medical phenomenon, than a reaction to the myriad social issues 
that surround the disease and give it its meaning. More fundamen- 
tally, it is the predictable outgrowth of the problematic relationship 
between the black community and the larger society, a relationship 
characterized by domination and subordination, mutual fear and mu- 
tual disrespect, a sense of otherness, and a pervasive neglect that 
rarely feels benign. 


THE IMPACT OF AIDS 


Unquestionably, AIDS has hit the black community hard. We are los- 
ing our sons and daughters at an alarming rate. Twenty-five percent 
of all persons with AIDS in the United States are African-American.” 
Among the newly diagnosed, the figure exceeds 36 percent.’ In many 
Eastern cities, blacks and Latinos constitute a majority of the AIDS 
cases.* In New York City, where AIDS is the number one killer of 
women between the ages of twenty-five and thirty-four,’ black 
women, with their Latina sisters, account for 84 percent of the adult 
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female AIDS cases.° Nine out of ten children with AIDS in New York 
City are black or Latino.’ In the Bronx one baby in forty-three is born 
infected.® Across the board, black people are disproportionately rep- 
resented. Thus, even among gay and bisexual men and intravenous 
drug users, blacks are more likely to be infected than are their white 
counterparts.” On average, black persons with AIDS (PWAs) are 
sicker at time of diagnosis than white PWAs and die nearly five times 
as rapidly." 

Notwithstanding this bleak picture, public health officials and 
AIDS organizations around the country have been frustrated in their 
efforts to organize the black community to deal with AIDS." While 
the vast majority of such people and organizations are predominantly 
white, even black and Latino officials and activists have run into 
more than their fair share of walls.” Resistance within the community 
ranges from the simple refusal to acknowledge that AIDS is a prob- 
lem for black people (an increasingly difficult position to maintain in 
the face of the overwhelming numbers) to the rejection of programs 
designed to stem the transmission of HIV. In between these extremes, 
our leaders, however defined, seem to run away from the issue of 
AIDS. They talk about it as little as possible and even more rarely in- 
volve themselves in efforts to develop constructive solutions.!° 

Perhaps the most dramatic example of the black community’s re- 
sistance to AIDS intervention involves New York City’s pilot needle- 
exchange program. The goal of the program is to test whether addicts 
will, if given a chance, exchange used needles for clean ones and, if 
so, whether that step will appreciably lower the incidence of HIV in- 
fection in the addict population. Originally designed to operate in 
neighborhoods where drug abuse is prevalent, the program was lo- 
cated instead, thanks to pressure from black and Latino community 
leaders, in a downtown government office building, far away (geo- 
graphically and otherwise) from its target population. This conces- 
sion of city officials (a move that, in the view of most observers, se- 
verely compromised the program’s prospects for success) did not, 
however, dampen community opposition. On the contrary, word of 
the program’s grand opening “ignited,” in the words of one re- 
porter. 

Typical of the reaction was Harlem city council member Hilton B. 
Clark, who characterized the program as a “genocidal campaign.” 
A key opponent was New York’s police commissioner, Benjamin 
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Ward, who explained that, as a black person, he had “a particular 
sensitivity to doctors conducting experiments, and they too fre- 
quently seem to be conducted against blacks.” One month after the 
needle-exchange program began, the New York Council, led by its 
black and Hispanic caucus, urged the health commissioner to cancel 
the program. In commenting on the nonbinding resolution, which 
passed on a vote of 31-0, caucus chair Enoch Williams explained that 
“the city is sending the wrong message when it distributes free nee- 
dles to drug addicts while we are trying to convince our children to 
say no to drugs.” 

City officials were not the only ones to join the chorus. For exam- 
ple, the Reverend Reginald Williams of the Addicts Rehabilitation 
Center in East Harlem promised that “there will never be a needle-ex- 
change program here. I think the communities and neighborhoods 
would rise up in opposition. They tell me this is what we must try. . . . 
Why must we again be the guinea pigs in this genocidal mentality?” 17 
To the surprise of many, the needle-exchange program was even op- 
posed by the likes of Dr. Beny J. Primm, a highly respected leader in 
the field of substance abuse and a belated addition to former Presi- 
dent Reagan’s AIDS Commission. Primm took issue with the claim 
that the needle-exchange program would lower the incidence of HIV 
transmission and, as an alternative, pushed for a more traditional sys- 
tem of assigning addicts to available treatment program openings."® 
There were, of course, some blacks and Latinos who lined up in favor 
of the program, most notably the Brooklyn-based Association for 
Drug Abuse Prevention and Treatment (ADAPT), led by Yolanda Ser- 
rano.” For the most part, however, the community response was ex- 
ceedingly negative. And this negative response relates to the Black 
community’s reluctance to “own” the AIDS epidemic. 


THE RELUCTANCE TO “OWN” AIDS 


Already, a set of stock explanations for the Black community’s re- 
luctance to address the AIDS crises has emerged. We are told that 
for too long the media have inaccurately portrayed AIDS as a dis- 
ease that almost exclusively afflicts white gay men,” that for too 
long public health officals have failed to use media appropriate to 
the black community,”! and that the black church has stood in the 
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way of effective AIDS education because of its opposition on moral 
grounds to homosexuality and drug use.” While valid to a point, 
these explanations have, in my opinion, been very much overblown. 
First, the mass media are scarcely the only avenues of communica- 
tion in the black community (a point made by some of the same 
people who seek to pin the misrepresentation tail on the media).” 
Moreover, we have long since learned to view the media with sus- 
picion and to discount their distortions when our own experiences 
contradict them. Second, even though the public health establish- 
ment has relied on media not well suited to reaching the black pop- 
ulation (too many pamphlets and not enough radio spots, for ex- 
ample), by and large health officials have used the same media that 
arguably have succeeded at presenting a distorted picture of who 
has AIDS. 

As for the third stock explanation, it does a disservice, in my 
view, to the black church. It is, of course, true that much of the 
church is doctrinally fundamentalist and socially conservative. These 
characteristics, however, are constraints not so much on what can be 
done in the realm of social action as on how to do it. In practice, the 
church has proved adaptable, pragmatic, and even crafty when need 
be. To paraphrase former President Nixon, if you want to understand 
the black church, watch what it does, not what it says. Time and 
again, the church has demonstrated its awareness of the variability of 
human existence and the fragility of the soul under siege. Time and 
again, the church has been responsive to the needs, spiritual and 
nonspiritual, of the community. The civil rights movement of the 
1950s and 1960s is simply the most dramatic example in recent mem- 
ory. 

What else, then, accounts for the black community’s reluctance to 
grapple with AIDS? I have isolated four overlapping factors that I 
think explain a great deal. The first is that many African-Americans 
are reluctant to acknowledge our association with AIDS so long as the 
larger society seems bent on blaming us as a race for its origin and 
initial spread. Second, the deep-seated suspicion and mistrust many 
of us feel whenever whites express a sudden interest in our well- 
being hampers our progress in dealing with AIDS. Third, the pathol- 
ogy of our own homophobia hobbles us. Fourth, the uniquely prob- 
lematic relationship we as a community have to the phenomenon of 
drug abuse complicates our dealings with AIDS. 
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Blame 


Early on in the AIDS epidemic, and continuing for some time, 
scientists, the press, and the public seemed curiously fixated on the 
origins of the virus associated with AIDS. From the perspective of 
the black community, interest in HIV’s possible African roots seemed 
insatiable. Article after article appeared, recirculating identical hy- 
potheses. The discovery of a similar virus in the African green mon- 
key stirred the pot and prompted endless speculation about how it 
might have traveled from an “animal reservoir” into the human 
species. When pressed to explain why so much time and energy was 
being devoted to so marginal a concern, white people usually re- 
sponded that determining where the virus originated might lead to 
the discovery of ways to slow it down or eliminate it altogether. Per- 
haps. Black folks, however, offered a different explanation. We un- 
derstood in our bones that with origin comes blame. The singling out 
of Haitians as a so-called risk group simply confirmed our worst 
fears. 

Although the society’s fixation with the origin of AIDS has faded 
and Haitians are no longer officially viewed as synonymous with 
AIDS, for us the memory dies hard. Our exasperation and sometimes 
rage linger just below the surface. Were I to go out tomorrow and 
speak about AIDS to a black audience anywhere in this country, I 
guarantee you that once the discussion got going, someone would 
ask about the disease’s origins. The question “Is it true that it started 
in Africa?” would quickly become “Why do they keep trying to pin it 
on Africa?” “Why do they keep trying to pin it on us?” and eventu- 
ally I would be asked the clincher: “What are they trying to say we did 
with that monkey?” 

More than insult and affront are at issue here. So long as we 
African-Americans continue to worry that any hint of connection 
with AIDS will be turned against us, we will remain leery of accept- 
ing responsibility for its impact on our community. 


Suspicion and Mistrust 


It is difficult to overemphasize the extent to which the black com- 
munity, qua community, reflexively responds with suspicion and 
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mistrust to what are perceived as “white” initiatives. Just as Jews ad- 
monish each other to “never forget,” we do not wish to forget the bit- 
ter lessons we have been taught since being brought to these shores. 
Slavery, a subject one does not bring up in polite company, exists 
within our extended memory; my father used to sit around the dinner 
table with his grandmother, a former slave. Segregation was upon us 
only yesterday. Push just a little bit and you will tap into wellsprings 
of mistrust even in those of us who live much of our lives within the 
ambit of the larger society and negotiate it with apparent ease 
(though not without cost). 

Frequently, our acute mistrust manifests itself as resistance, as 
sparring, as buying time until we are sure we are safe. The early “ne- 
gotiations” with the black community regarding AIDS seem largely 
to have followed this pattern. Given enough time, we can together 
work our way out of the pattern by building up trust, but time is at a 
premium where AIDS is concerned. A second way out is for black 
people to reconceptualize AIDS as not something white America is 
insisting we deal with but rather as a set of issues we ourselves want 
to take on. In other words, in order to “own” AIDS even in part, we 
may need to own it outright. 


Homophobia 


A third reason the black community has been slow in responding 
to AIDS is that many of us do not want to be associated with what is 
widely perceived as a gay disease. More than once I have heard of 
black parents readily volunteering, so as to forestall even more em- 
barrassing speculation, that their HIV-infected children are addicts. 
Homophobia is not, of course, unique to the black community, but it 
takes on a particular character within the context of African-Ameri- 
can history and culture. Precious little has been written on the sub- 
ject. Straight black authors tend to ignore the subject altogether. A no- 
table exception is bell hooks, who deftly captures the complexity of 
black attitudes toward homosexuality and the imperfect connection 
between those attitudes and actual behavior.* Gay black writers 
seem to find it easier to train their fire on racism within the white gay 
community than on homophobia within the straight black commu- 
nity.” Recently a small but hardy band of academics has begun exten- 
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sive research on the life expectancies of black gay men and lesbians.”° 
In time, this work will provide a rich base from which a fuller picture 
of the character and consequences of black homophobia can be 
drawn. 

If we in the black community are to make progress coping with 
AIDS, we must deal simultaneously with our homophobia. As a first 
step, we must name the problem, map its contours, and develop an 
understanding of how it is detrimental to us as a community. I will 
not attempt to advance this enterprise far here, in part because I am 
not sure that this essay is the best vehicle for doing so. I fell obliged, 
however, having flagged the issue, to at least say a bit more. 

First, let me distinguish between homophobia that is directed at 
whites and homophobia that is internal to the black community. As 
we seek to understand the former, it will be difficult, I suspect, to dis- 
entangle it from an animus based on race. That is to say, gay whites 
who encounter hostility from blacks may be the target of antigay sen- 
timent, antiwhite sentiment, or both. Even the originators of the hos- 
tility may not know where one motivation ends and the other begins. 
Moreover, racial prejudice and homophobia may well activate or re- 
inforce each other. It stands to reason that someone who is viewed as 
an “other” along one dimension will more easily be viewed as an 
“other” along a second and third. Internal homophobia does not suf- 
fer this complication, but it scarcely lacks complexity. Like most as- 
pects of the African-American subculture, its roots are dual. The black 
community has doubtless been influenced by the larger society’s atti- 
tudes toward sexual minorities even as its historical experience has 
produced a distinctive set of attitudes and practices. I would like to 
focus briefly on the latter. 

In the manner in which homosexuality is spoken about, the black 
community differs markedly from the larger society. In our denuncia- 
tion of homosexuality and of persons thought to be gay, blacks (in- 
cluding closeted gays) tend to be much more open and pointed than 
whites.”” Our verbal attacks seem tinged with cruelty and are usually 
delivered with an offhandedness that many white observers find un- 
nerving. At the same time, there is, within the black community, an 
enormous gulf between talk and action, or for that matter, between 
talk and belief.*® What we say and what we think, or do, need not be 
congruent. In fact, a cruel tongue is often used to hide a tender heart. 
Bell hooks tells of a “straight black male in a California community 
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who acknowledged that though he often made jokes poking fun at 
gays or expressing contempt as a means of bonding in group settings, 
in his private life he was a central support person for a gay sister.” 
“Such contradictory behavior,” she adds, “seems pervasive in black 
communities.” 

On reflection, none of this is surprising. We, as people, are given 
to verbal excesses, to hyperbole, to putdowns meant for sport rather 
than wounding. People of my generation and older grew up “play- 
ing the dozens,” verbal horseplay that involved the most scandalous 
imaginable accusations about the families of acquaintances of the 
other participants. So long as you stayed within certain well-under- 
stood (albeit unwritten and unspoken) bounds of propriety, you 
could say vicious things without anybody thinking you really meant 
it. A similar dynamic attends verbal gay bashing. There is a com- 
mon understanding of which nasty things are acceptable to say, and 
as long as one stays within the canon, one can claim an absence of 
malice.” 

There is, however, a key difference. In the dozens, the partici- 
pants stand on equal footing; typically they alternate between the role 
of the slanderer and the role of the slanderized. In addition, there is 
no necessary relationship between the calumnies heaped on an indi- 
vidual and those heaped on her or his real-life position. In fact, one of 
the unwritten rules is that you tread lightly around areas of true vul- 
nerability. 

In practice, black communities across the country have know- 
ingly and sometimes fully embraced their gay members. But the price 
has been high. In exchange for inclusion, gay men and lesbians have 
agreed to remain under wraps, to downplay, if not hide, their sexual 
orientation, to provide their families and friends with “deniability.” 
So long as they do not put the community to the test, they are wel- 
come. It is all right if everybody knows as long as nobody tells.*! That 
is more easily accomplished than you might imagine. For the most 
part, even the pillars of the black community are content to let its gay 
members be and to live alongside them in mutual complicity. This is 
true even within the church. Indeed, it is a well-kept secret, or, more 
precisely, it is well-denied knowledge, that gays are disproportion- 
ately represented within the ministry, including (and perhaps espe- 
cially) the ministry of many of the more fundamental denomina- 
tions.’? 
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This complex relationship works most successfully when gay 
men and lesbians are willing to carry on appearances, to live, in ef- 
fect, straight lives. Many gay black men seek the ultimate cover and 
become ostensibly involved with women. One noteworthy conse- 
quence of this phenomenon is that their female sexual partners may 
unknowingly be exposed to an increased risk of HIV infection.* 

What accounts for the way in which the black community has ap- 
proached homosexuality—boisterous homophobic talk, tacit accept- 
ance in practice, and a broad-based conspiracy of silence? I have a 
theory (and it is no more than that) that, within the black community, 
internal homophobia has less to do with regulating sexual desire and 
affectional ties than with policing relations between the sexes. In this 
view, gay black men and lesbians are made to suffer because they are 
out of syne with a powerful cultural impulse to weaken black women 
and strengthen black men. They are, in a sense, caught in a sociocul- 
tural cross fire over which they have little control. 

Among the many horrors of slavery is the havoc it wreaked on re- 
lations between black men and women. Slave couples were not al- 
lowed to form stable bonds, and those relationships that did develop 
were burdened in ways painful to recount. Men were torn away from 
their families, women were subjected to the slavemasters’ bidding, 
and both were, on occasion, bred like animals. As a result, men were 
unable to provide for, much less protect, “their” women and women 
were unable to rely on their men. This emasculation of black men 
(when measured against traditional gender role expectations and 
concepts of male prerogative) bode ill for male-female relations in the 
postslavery era in the absence of a fundamental redefinition of gen- 
der. The near century of Jim Crow that followed—legalized discrimi- 
nation backed up and surrounded by powerfully disintegrative social 
forces—simply added to the strain. Black people in general, black 
men in particular, were “kept in their place,” routinely excluded from 
places that would bring them honor and respect or that would allow 
them to serve as family providers. While women could usually find 
employment as domestics, black men frequently drifted and did not, 
could not, come close to pulling their own weight. 

For me, this reality is best captured by something that happened 
on the old Art Linkletter show during the 1950s, I believe. The show 
included a segment entitled “Kids Say the Darnedest Things,” in 
which Linkletter interviewed children about whatever was on their 
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minds. Somehow the word spread that on this particular day Linklet- 
ter would have a black kid on the show, a rare occurrence. Like hun- 
dreds of thousands of other black folk, I eagerly tuned in and 
watched with fascination and horror as this little kid, who looked a 
lot like me, answered the question “What do you want to be when 
you grow up?” “I want to be a white man,” he answered quickly and 
confidently. Linkletter gulped, paused, and then plunged ahead. 
“Why?” he asked. “Because,” answered the kid, “my momma says 
that black men aren’t worth shit!” 

The network instantly broke for a commercial, and, when the 
show returned, that little black kid had been whisked off the set, but 
no commercial break could stanch the psychic wound opened up in 
an entire community at that moment of childlike innocence. Black 
people talked about that show for months, amidst much handwring- 
ing and headshaking. Yet, despite the countless retellings and post- 
mortems, the message implicit in the little boy’s answer—that rela- 
tions between black men and women had reached a parlous state— 
was never disrupted. 

What does this have to do with homophobia? My suspicion is 
that openly gay men and lesbians evoke hostility in part because they 
have come to symbolize the strong female and the weak male that 
slavery and Jim Crow produced. More than even the mother quoted 
on the Linkletter show, lesbians are seen as standing for the proposi- 
tion that “black men aren’t worth shit.” More than even the “no ac- 
count” men who figure prominently in the repertoire of female blues 
singers, gay men symbolize the abandonment of black women. Thus, 
in the black community homosexuality carries more baggage than in 
the larger society. To address it successfully, we may have to take on 
such larger issues as the social construction of gender and the nature 
of male-female relations. 


Drug Abuse 


A fourth impediment to our efforts to grapple with AIDS is the 
association of the disease with drug abuse. We as a community have a 
complex relationship with illicit drugs, a relationship that often para- 
lyzes us. On the one hand, blacks are scared to even admit the dimen- 
sions of the problem for fear that we will all be treated as junkies and 
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our culture viewed as pathological. On the other, we desperately 
want to find solutions. For us, drug abuse is a curse far worse than 
you can imagine. Addicts prey on our neighborhoods, sell drugs to 
our children, steal our possessions, and rob us of hope. We despise 
them. We despise them because they hurt us and because they are us. 
They are a constant reminder of how close we all are to the edge. And 
“they” are “us” literally as well as figuratively; they are our sons and 
daughters, our sisters and brothers. Can we possibly cast out the 
demons without casting out our own kin? 

And so we find ourselves paralyzed, caught up in our own con- 
flicting emotions—guilt, anger, shame, horror, fear, sympathy, aver- 
sion, affinity. We know that to deal with AIDS we must deal with 
drugs. If only we knew how. 


CONCLUSION 


My overriding goal in writing this essay has been to spur conver- 
sation about how a country as racially polarized as ours can hope 
to deal with a virulent disease that, as fate would have it, manifests 
itself differentially. We must recognize that the face of AIDS is rap- 
idly changing, from mostly white to predominantly black and 
brown. 

The implications of this shift for public health policy and practice 
are profound; we have just begun to explore them. But this much is 
clear already. As the drama unfolds, we cannot simply ask white ac- 
tors to put on blackface and favor us with their best rendition of “life 
in de ghetto.” We must increasingly turn to black actors, and to black 
directors and producers as well, if we are to truly capture the social 
meaning of the darkening epidemic. Nor can we treat as bothersome 
background noise black America’s complex attitudes toward white 
America, and vice versa. Only by acknowledging such disconcerting 
realities do we have a prayer of a chance of escaping their constrain- 
ing force. 
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This essay is excerpted from “AIDS in Blackface,” which appeared in 
Daedalus 7, 8 (1989): 205-27. 
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Fixing the Faggot 


Black Subjectivity as “Autocartography” in the 
Work of Lyle Ashton Harris 


B. E. Myers 


In the world through which I travel, I am endlessly creating myself. 
—Frantz Fanon 


An artist must be free to choose what he does certainly, but he must 
also never be afraid to do what he might choose. 
—Langston Hughes! 


How dare you talk to us of duty when we stand waist deep in the 
toxin of your past? 
—Toni Morrison? 


AT A RECENT conference entitled “Finding Fanon,” a nationalist- 
minded friend of mine asked me, “Don’t you find some conflict be- 
tween being black and your identity as a ‘gay’ man?” Despite the fact 
that his question was unoriginal, his inquiry did leave the residue of a 
real conceptual impasse: how does one admit to and then account for the 
fact that the various identities we claim are always contingent, never stable, 
and usually disabling if trusted too heartily? Later in the conference, a 
conversation ensued which helped frame my friend’s assertion that 
being black conflicted with being gay. Panelists and conference atten- 
dees discussed the moment of “the look” in Fanon—the moment in 
which a look from a stranger interpolates one not only as the object of 
a gaze but as “the other,” as someone wholly different from the 
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viewer. It is a moment of definition that Sartre, Fanon, and Althusser 
see as fundamental to their discourses on identity formation. But, for 
me, the moment of “the look” resonated as a site of intellectual con- 
testation and personal conflict, not as a moment of clarity and stabi- 
lized identity formation. 

Frustrated by the proposed equation: powerful subject looks at ob- 
ject = powerful subject defines object as “other,” I approached the micro- 
phone and posed a question that received only preliminary attention: 
“If I am a black, queer, nonsalaried graduate student/artist with a 
sense of humor, recently transplanted from Los Angeles to New York 
but originally from a matriarchal family in Memphis, how could it 
ever be determined that I am any of these things in particular and not 
all of them at once? How do I ever know whether ‘the look’ I receive 
from a passerby is because I am a threatening nigger, a fucking fag- 
got, a straight-up thug, or a bizarre artist? When I speak and evoke a 
slight frown from my company, is the frown I discern due to my 
southern accent? Was I being ‘too queeny’? Or do I sound ‘too 
white’?” 

It is clear to me that contemporary discussions of “identity” and 
“identity politics” begin and end in a cauldron of confusion. This con- 
fusion manifests itself when those of us who are in earnest when we 
speak of “identity”—those of us who utilize the concept not as a way 
to mobilize myopic political fronts but as a way to speak about how it 
is bodies get inscribed with particular social meanings and hustled 
into certain economic positions—discuss our identities (as black, 
straight, queer, woman, etc.) as though they were securely rooted in 
something which the appellation “identity” helps elucidate. Whereas 
labels may be useful in mobilizing communities and advancing co- 
herent political positions, in the final analysis, the words themselves 
do not deliver us into anything beyond rigid conceptual cages. And 
when we find ourselves trapped in these cages is precisely when we 
realize we are indeed more than our label is capable of allowing us to 
be. We exceed our labels and leak into the messy alterity of the world 
we share. 

This, then, raises the following intellectual challenge: how does one 
admit to and then account for the fact that the various identities we claim are 
always contingent, never stable and usually disabling if trusted too heart- 
ily? What I attempt to do here is to suggest an intellectual strategy by 
which we can account for such slippages or moments of destabilized 
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being—those moments of indeterminacy in which no labels work be- 
cause the conceptual terrain upon which the labels are rooted shifts. I 
suggest that, given the inherent instability of meaning, generally, and 
identity specifically, it is necessary to create an active schematic of 
what motivates identities to arise and corrode, devising a way to 
chart how the events which manifest themselves in one’s life are re- 
lated to the various types of identities one may claim and jettison at 
any given time. 

The central concern of this paper, then, is not with the moment of 
identity formation,’ nor with the mechanisms through which formed 
identities are stabilized and disseminated in culture,* but rather with 
the tensions between stabilized and destabilized identity. I am con- 
cerned with slippages and moments of multiple identification 
wherein a situation, an utterance, or a look throws us out beyond our 
own border into an undetermined space: a luscious space laden with 
contingency and promise. 

The question is, what is an “identity”? Identity itself is a problem 
in that we presume that we have “one.” Even if we claim several 
identities, we do so one at a time because language—the very nature 
of adjective being—forces us to: “James Baldwin was a phenomenal black 
gay writer.” But do we experience who we are sequentially? Are we 
simply made to feel black, female, or dispossessed when someone 
looks at us a certain way or when the rent is due? Aren’t I gay when 
the rent is due, too? Given that our identity is indeterminate at best, 
what exactly is at stake when we don’t simply speculate about it in an 
indeterminate way but seek instead to inscribe it in finalized forms 
like books or art objects? When writing or visualizing such products, 
what exactly coheres enough to manifest itself as insoluble, stable subject 
matter? If the self is a tentative entity, what falsifications are at stake 
when we pursue its crystallization, as opposed to charting out its 
manifestations and corrosions? How do language and vision corrupt, 
coerce, and cheat us into believing in final states? How are we ever 
stable enough for summation, and what do we do when our multiple 
summaries conflict or disturb? 

I am concerned with how it is this problem of identity manifests 
itself in culture. Focusing on a piece of Lyle Ashton Harris’s early 
photographic work, I draw on the traditions of existentialist phenom- 
enology to suggest the esoteric nature of imagery, commenting spe- 
cifically on how Harris utilizes stillness, movement, ambiguity, and 
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urgency to evoke a collective strategy of liminality° and freedom. 
Then I move into a discussion of how it is liminal play and enigmatic 
works generally might be understood as a practice of autocartography 
and how such artistic license helps elucidate the dilemma (or chal- 
lenge) of identity. 


REMAPPING MIDDLETOWN: FIXING THE FAGGOT 


In 1994, the fine-art photographer Lyle Ashton Harris’s drag and 
whiteface work took him to New York’s Whitney Museum, and, later, 
a solo show about the relationship between black nationalism and the 
idea of “family” brought him wide acclaim. Given that Harris has 
chosen to negotiate his social identity as a gay black man through 
artistic expression, his art serves as an ideal site upon which to ex- 
plore the economy of multiplicity. Here I use Harris’s work as a way 
to discern how it is an individual who identifies with several subject 
positions generates a final product that remains faithful to the diver- 
sified existence of the artist. I begin with an exploration of Harris’s 
photography, first engaging a selected image descriptively, then en- 
tering a conceptual analysis of the work on what I am calling “auto- 
cartographical terms.” 

The most striking aspect of the image “Middletown” is the coter- 
minous nature of heavy blacks and stark, near-blinding whites, 
which acts to highlight Harris’s pensive presence, as well as to frame 
the image itself. At first glance this might be read as a simple silhou- 
ette whose vitality is determined by the spirit of juxtaposition. But 
the aesthetic explorer—like an experienced photographic printer— 
knows that there are stories in the darkened places, that there is more 
to the blackness in the folds, and that we cannot fully know what 
whiteness is (what the negative has to offer) until we seek it out. 
When we indulge “the white” and “the black,” such binaries multi- 
ply, and a scenario develops: the roughened exteriors of surfaces ap- 
pear and narratives are told in grainy, brooding detail. But narratives 
need not be conclusive, and detail should not imply structure. When 
a blurred image is printed on photographic paper, the print retains 
detail and the grain remains focused: the image is specific but not re- 
strained. There is an implicit relationship, here, between structure, 
knowledge and experience. We look at an image and in “the look” 
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have an experience with the image before we rush to fix that experi- 
ence into predisposed structures in order to “apprehend” or “under- 
stand” it. Therefore, in looking at Harris’s photograph, we soon 
cease to have an experience with “it” and begin to explore our rela- 
tionship to “him.” It is this dissonance between experience (motility) 
and structure (stagnancy) that I explore briefly in this essay under the 
auspices of the term “autocartography.” 

Since the image “Middletown,” and autocartography generally, is 
about transitions and displacement—the very stuff of introspection— 
“brooding” might be a good way to begin. The photograph is 
ephemeral, searching, and its strength lies in its ability to evoke a 
threshold sensibility. At center, we have the figure of a man standing 
at the threshold of a room he seems to be leaving, looking out into a 
space that he may be entering, and in the distance is a chair in which 
no one sits. Where is he going? Why has he left? For whom is he wait- 
ing? The rural gentility of front porches and empty rocking chairs 
evokes a sense of absence—and absence seduces presence. Is he still 
waiting for the one who might not return? Or can we imagine that he 
himself is going to rest, finally, after needing so long to sit, breathe, 
and be? 

Thus, in the image “Middletown,” we have a black man at the 
crossroads, resting in the liminal space between known and unknown 
worlds—the scenario is one of movement and becoming. With “Mid- 
dletown,” in place of image-blur, we have the traveler, displacing his 
body into a space so stark and promising it seems forbidden to him. 
Here, in a very liminal moment, Harris relaxes into indeterminacy 
and allies himself with the netherworlds of otherness and potential- 
ity. We sense not denial but an acceptance of what is to come. The 
movement is one that is toward, not one that goes against; it does not 
say “elsewhere” as much as it says “over there.” 

This image is not simply about reflection; it represents a moment 
of choice. When we consider “choice” in terms of identity, we return 
again to the problem of multiplicity: who do I choose to identify with 
now, at this moment? Why? In Marlon Riggs’s film Tongues Untied, the 
protagonist is presented with a corollary situation of identification. 
There is a segment of the film wherein the character, Riggs himself, 
remembers growing up and becoming aware of his various “selves.” 
In fact, he is principally made aware of these identities when others 
confront him and call him names. How they curse him out depends 
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heavily—and tellingly—on who they are: the segment shows a white 
southern voice calling him “Nigger” and “motherfuckin’ coon,” rap- 
idly followed by two black male voices, each calling him “punk” and 
“faggot.” One of the most powerful moments of the film portrays 
Riggs’s memory of being several things at once. 

At age eleven, Riggs recalled that he and his best friend spent 
weeks practicing all types of kissing—dry, wet, French—until his 
friends older brother saw them and called them a name, “homo!” 
“What’s a homo?” Riggs asked. We see the older brother’s mus- 
tached lips cursing “punk,” “faggot,” “freak.” Following the expla- 
nation, Riggs proclaims, “I understood.” From that point, he and his 
friend stopped kissing and his best friend became his worst enemy. 
At this point in the film, images of lips cursing are cut into Riggs’s 
narration of his memory: (“motherfuckin’ coon”). At age twelve he 
was bussed to a junior high school located on the outskirts of Au- 
gusta, Georgia (“motherfuckin’ coon”). Riggs recalls how a spray- 
painted sign on the outside of the school greeted him with the 
words, “Niggers, go home.” Riggs explained that the Rednecks hated 
him (“motherfuckin’ coon”) because he was one of only two blacks 
placed in an advanced class with the city’s brightest white students 
(“Niggers, go home”): 


The blacks hated me (“Uncle Tom”) because they assumed my class 
status made me uppity (“Uncle Tom”), assumed my silence a superi- 
ority (“Uncle Tom”). I was shy (“Motherfuckin’ Coon”) (“Uncle 
Tom”); I was confused (“Motherfuckin’ Coon”) (“Uncle Tom”) 
(“Niggers, go home”); I was afraid and alone. 


At this point viewers are struck by a montage of curses, each is- 
sued from different lips: a young boy’s lips say “punk;” a black man 
says “homo,” “faggot,” “freak”; and a southern accent curses, “moth- 
erfuckin’ coon,” “Niggers, go home.” Then Riggs reflects, “Cornered 
by identities I never wanted to claim, I ran fast, hard, deep inside my- 
self, where it was still silent, safe deception.” Later in life, Riggs re- 
flects on these moments of identification with the sobriety of an older 
man confronting AIDS: 


Now that I have sat up with death, held its hand, rocked it... now 
that I have mourned the passing of men, loves never had, acts un- 
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acted . . . now that I have shed shades of “nigger,” “boy,” for pig- 
ments of “faggot,” “queer,” “gender bender,” “blur”; now that I am 
“fairy,” “freaky,” “free,” initiate me. Paint war on my cheeks, anoint 
me with cocoa oil and cum so I speak in tongues twisted so tight 


they untangle my mind. 


Here Riggs takes salvation in a tightly twisted truth. Somehow, 
through embracing his contradictions, Riggs frees his mind; the 
choice Riggs makes is the choice of obscurity. 

If we view Harris’s portrait with identity in mind, we can see it as 
a moment of conscious choice and identification as well. In the image 
Harris is forced to align himself with some space that is both familiar 
and alien. Harris’s visualization of the moment of choice operate sim- 
ilarly to Riggs’s in that they are both enigmatic: they show a man who 
has made a choice, but we have no idea what the parameters of that 
choice are. A decision is being made, an action is taken, but the act is 
not one of abandonment. It is not as if one space of identification is 
abandoned for another, it is simply a different valve for the same 
pressure. One does not cease being but is different. Like the tiger in 
space or the moment of sex, subjectivity becomes intersubjectivity, 
and “self” bleeds almost imperceptibly into “other.” Consider again 
“Middletown.” 

In “Middletown,” Harris’s protagonist is illegible precisely be- 
cause we think we can read him: after all, he is not in drag, there is no 
makeup, and the lighting is nearly documentarian in its straightfor- 
wardness. The setting is rural if not typical: A room. A doorway. A 
man. The stillness fools us. Against his more conceptual photographs, 
the languid image of Harris poised in the doorway seeks out a differ- 
ent register and plays other tones to mock movement and time. Like a 
Dickens ghost, stepping aptly between the world that was and the 
world that will be, “Middletown” revels in the joy of becoming— 
treading the spaces between the darkened folds of time. 


NOTES 


1. Langston Hughes, “The Negro Artist and the Racial Mountain,” 
reprinted in Addison Gayle, Jr., ed., The Black Aesthetic (New York: Double- 
day, 1971), 180-81. 
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2. Toni Morrison, The Nobel Lecture in Literature, 1993 (New York: Knopf, 
1994), 20-21. 

3. As elaborated in the intellectual tradition of psychoanalysis via Freud 
or Lacan. 

4. For an interesting analysis, see Homi Bhaba’s Location of Culture (New 
York: Routledge, 1994), particularly chap. 3, “The Other Question: Stereo- 
type, Discrimination and the Discourse of Colonialism.” 

5. “Liminality” is used here to refer to objects or states of being that exist 
at the borderline of known and unknown states, i.e., the line separating con- 
sciousness from the unconscious. 

6. Such distinctions between knowledge and experience require more 
nuanced considerations than is appropriate for this essay, considerations that 
owe an intellectual debt to Kant’s Critiques (wherein he distinguishes among 
sensation, perception, and understanding) and Pierce’s semiotics (where he 
elaborated on Kant’s concern with representation and delineated the semiotic 
triad of index, icon, and sign). 
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The Elixir of Dennis Rodman 


Race, Sexual Orientation, and Anti-Essentialism 


Jerome McCristal Culp 


Lesbian identity—and our playing out of it—matters. At the same 
time, Lesbian performances are not unconstrained. We do not 
choose freely from an unlimited set of possibilities. While we make 
and remake our identities, we do so within the boundaries of con- 
ventions; and while we may choose to transgress those boundaries, 
we do so at the risk of making our performances unintelligible. 


No one will have to call themselves gay. Maybe that’s at the bottom 
of my impatience with the term. It answers a false argument, a false 
accusation. That is, that you have no right to be here, that you have 
to prove your right to be here. I’m saying I have nothing to prove. 
The world also belongs to me.” 


We are all many things at once, and some of what we are may seem- 
ingly contradict other parts of our identity. For example, as a gay 
man of African descent, I, like many others, live out what may ap- 
pear to be antagonistic truths. The apparent antagonism rests in a 
dysfunctional prioritizing of identities represented in the question, 
“Which are you, African American or gay?” To act as if these things 
are not always simultaneously true—and both worthy of loving af- 
firmation—is to fall victim to the socially constructed antagonism 
between them.’ 


THE MOON WAS still in the dark evening sky over the conference 
center near the University of Colorado Law School. Ducks, who mate 
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for life, were dancing among the water and the reeds of the brook 
near the conference center. I was thinking of those complete matings 
as I thought of how gender, sexual orientation, and race work to- 
gether. It was the early summer and I was attending my first Critical 
Race Theory Conference, and my somewhat arrogant paper, “The 
Michael Jackson Pill,” had been presented along with a number of 
other papers by members of the conference to an embarrassingly 
large group of scholars of color. Though I published parts of this 
paper as three other papers subsequently including a large part in the 
Michigan Law Review, this was my first attempt to deal with the notion 
of race, not simply to accept it. 

I gained much insight about that paper from that conference 
about race and my ignorance of its use and abuse, but one of the most 
important comments made by both the presenters and a number of 
conference participants was that, when they thought of Michael Jack- 
son, they thought of gender bending, not racial bending. I had used 
the title of that article as I did subsequently because to me the almost 
total change in Michael Jackson’s appearance posed the question, 
what if Americans all had the option of shifting racial identity and 
what would that mean for race and racial relations in America? How- 
ever, the participants kept on insisting that what Michael Jackson did 
with his music and his hips and his appearance had more to do with 
not fitting into standard gender categories than with obscuring race. I 
reluctantly saw the point. It seemed to me that race was too often lost 
in thinking about other issues: we couldn’t talk about race today be- 
cause poverty or class or Americanism or globalization was more im- 
portant. I hoped that what has come to be called critical race theory 
would move the discussion of race from the back burner, but I was 
troubled by the point that was so clear to most people. Michael Jack- 
son was not just a black person changing his appearance. He, like 
“The Artist Formerly Known as Prince,” was engaging in an interro- 
gation of race and gender at the same time and in much the same way 
that Madonna has tested gender and sexuality and Dennis Rodman 
has obscured race, gender, sexuality, and sexual orientation. How to 
deal with the questions raised by this problem? I sat down on a rock 
and... 

A fellow, I guess I should say person, whose gender identity I 
could not be sure of was looking down at me. This person was 
dressed like “The Artist Formerly Known as Prince” with a dash of 
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James Baldwin, painted red nails and dark ruby lipstick. There was a 
certain racial pluralism about his/her look. If you looked directly at 
his/her face you thought the person was African American, but if 
you glanced from the side maybe Korean, or Native American. I resis- 
ted the urge to tell him/her the lipstick was too much, but before I 
could speak him/her spoke to me. 

“Professor Culp, you have gotten yourself into another pickle: 
race, gender, sexuality, and sexual orientation. How are you going to 
get out of that?” I was a little startled, but not too startled to get con- 
trol of this conversation. I hadn’t been teaching for twelve years for 
nothing. “I don’t have any idea what you are talking about, and in 
any case who are you and why are you disturbing my sleep?” “My 
name is Tinkerbell and I am the visualization of all the pent-up sexual 
passion and emotion that has occurred at every Critical Race Theory 
conference that has ever met.” I thought to myself that I could see 
how that much tension and emotion could create a image that one 
could visualize, but my question was, why was it talking to me? I said 
to Tinkerbell, “Let me go back to dreaming some dream where I actu- 
ally have sex instead of one where we talk about unfulfilled passions 
and emotions. I have had enough to fill my waking life without see- 
ing them in my dreams.” Tinkerbell just laughed, and, with a kind of 
magical grace, he leapt from rock to rock, causing the mated and un- 
mated ducks to fly away. From the other side of the pond he spoke 
over the bubbling brook: “If you listen, your dreams from now on 
will be emotionally satisfying and full of passion.” Now if I had been 
awake I would have questioned Tinkerbell on exactly what that 
meant and would have pressed him/her on how that was going to 
benefit me, but this was a dream and I was asleep, so I said instead, 
“How are we going to do that?” 

Tinkerbell snorted and waived his arms above his head and 
he/she and I were transported to one of the conference rooms where 
the meeting had taken place earlier. Surrounding the table were the 
participants from the conference earlier in the day—they had no 
clothes on, but I seemed to be the only person who noticed this fact (I 
know this is silly, but it is my dream). This meant, of course, that 
naked people kept jumping up and down and going to the board 
with various “things” swaying back and forth. I kept averting my 
eyes and tried to keep from laughing or becoming sexually excited. 
Tinkerbell was standing at the head of the conference table leading a 
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discussion about how we could eliminate homophobia and sexual 
and racial oppression with an anti-oppression pill. “All oppression 
comes from an essentialist commitment to eliminate difference and 
all oppression will go away,” someone said from the corner of the 
table. Tinkerbell said, “As you wish,” and with a wink and a flourish 
said, “It is done.” Instantaneously everyone’s genitalia disappeared. 
Except for Tinkerbell and myself, they all looked like asexual man- 
nequins. For some reason this wink and flourish did not work on me, 
though the slight erection and sexual titillation I felt instantaneously 
disappeared. 

At this point I spoke up: “I don’t think this will work for the obvi- 
ous reason that we need sex to carry on the species.” Tinkerbell, still 
fully clothed with no greater hint of her/his sexual identity, gave me 
anod and said, “That is only a slight problem. Many living things are 
able to survive without sex or sexes, and presumably we could have 
children using cells combined in a petri dish, grown in an incubator, 
and raised by computers, or if it is the combination that you fear, we 
could simply take a cell and reproduce people.” One of the other par- 
ticipants, still naked but sexually and racially indistinct with pin 
holes for eyes and a slit for a mouth, added, “Much of racial oppres- 
sion has to do with the existence and importance of sexuality. Black 
men were hanged for appearing to want to have or for having sex 
with white women, and Asian and black women were fetishized by 
American culture into prostitutes for the pleasure of predominantly 
white men. Women thought to be lesbians are forced to have sex with 
men in the armed forces to prove they are not lesbians. Without sexu- 
ality there would be no reason for that racial, gender, or sexual orien- 
tation oppression.” I squirmed in my seat, searching for the argument 
that must exist in my brain. “I know,” I began, “that the courts have 
always been obsessed with the sexuality of people of color. In the 
Civil Rights Cases one of the lower courts examined whether exclud- 
ing a black couple, the Robinsons, from a train would have been all 
right if the conductor did not know that Mr. Robinson was black and 
therefore assumed that the reason this white man was traveling with 
a black women was because she was a prostitute.” I paused and 
looked around at the eerie sight of all of these raceless and sexless 
mannequins and added, “We also know that many early feminist 
groups were reluctant to associate with black women because they 
would be accused of being prostitutes and loose women themselves. 
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Race and sexuality have always been intimately intertwined, but that 
does not seem to be a sufficient reason to get rid of it.” I paused again, 
and, shutting my eyes, I said, “I would miss the sexual desire associ- 
ated with the existence of sexes and the hope for sex. Sexuality is a 
good thing, and to lose it would be a bad thing.” 

One of the mannequins, I could no longer tell my critical race col- 
leagues apart, said, “Why not simply keep sex and eliminate desire? 
If it’s the sexualization of women of color and black men that drives 
the social and legal oppression of people of color, we can eliminate it 
by eliminating its cause—sexual desire. We keep the sex without the 
sexuality.” I knew there must be something wrong with this response, 
but I could not put my finger on it. Tinkerbell cleared her/his throat 
and said,”Without sexual desire, who will ever engage in the messy, 
primitive aspects of sex? Without sexuality, can sex exist?” A different 
mannequin began to speak: “Jerome, aren’t you willing to give up 
anything in order to eliminate gender, racial, and sexual orientation 
oppression? Isn’t social justice worth an erection?” I thought to my- 
self no, but I responded, “Maybe, but it seems to me we lost all sense 
of identity when we eliminate sex and we lost all sense of romance 
when we eliminate desire.” 

Tinkerbell started to laugh. “Sexual desire does not require ro- 
mance, and there can be romance without sexual desire. When young 
men make a sexually ambiguous male perform fellatio, there may be 
desire, but there is no romance. Or when the cadets of VMI treat their 
newly enrolled female colleagues as objects of playful harassment, 
there may be desire but no romance.” I cleared my throat and added, 
“The cadets may have desire and romance or neither when they ha- 
rass their male or female colleagues, but if sex exists and desire en- 
dures, then there is sexual tension whenever people interact.” One of 
the mannequins from the other side of the table added, “We can’t nor- 
mally require people to eliminate their sex, but we can require them 
to take a kind of sexual desire control pill. Such pills prevent profes- 
sors from sexually harassing their students and supervisors from sex- 
ually oppressing their employees.” Tinkerbell said, “Sometimes, but 
classrooms and offices are full of sexual tension. The sexual desire 
control pill obviously is not enough to totally control sexual desire, or 
sexual harassment would not be the problem it is.” 

I added, “Isn’t that the problem with all of these pills of control or 
elimination: they only deal with part of the aspect of the interaction 
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of race, gender, and sexual orientation?” One of the mannequins be- 
side me interrupted, “One of the points of sexual orientation is to 
allow sexual desire toward people of the same sex to exist. A pill that 
is going to eliminate sexual orientation discrimination has to have a 
desire-creating aspect.” Tinkerbell responded, “Do you mean that we 
are going to put aphrodisiacs in everyone’s drink and hope that sex- 
ual desire will break out creating a sexual orgy?” The mannequin 
standing beside me shouted, “No! No! Gays, Lesbians and Bisexuals 
are always seen as being purely sexual beings. To be gay or lesbian is 
not just to be sexual. Sex is only a part of their lives, and efforts to as- 
sociate them with uncontrollable sexual desire is an effort to demo- 
nize them just as blacks and Asian men and women have been sexual- 
ized and demonized over the years.” Tinkerbell, standing straight up 
and moving to the middle of the room, said, “I understand that possi- 
bility, but why shouldn’t we see sexual orientation as a product of the 
genderization of people and sexual desire? If we remove that inter- 
section, sexual orientation discrimination and sexual orientation will 
disappear. I knew that the heterosexuals would object to the elimina- 
tion of desire because it is at the heart of their control of society, but I 
did not think that those on the margins who are racial or sexual mi- 
norities would make the same claim.” 

I was still uneasy with Tinkerbell and these mannequins in the 
room, so finally I said to Tinkerbell, “Can’t we return gender and de- 
sire to this discussion?” Tinkerbell smiled a wicked smile at me and 
said, “If you insist,” and he/she waived his/her arms and the people 
regained their genitalia and faces and I immediately regained my 
slight erection and sexual desire. Tinkerbell said, “Maybe this experi- 
ment ought to teach us that law cannot solve problems involving sex- 
ual desire, gender, race, and sexual orientation. These issues may be 
too big for legal remedies.” I responded, “It is not that law cannot do 
this but that most of our efforts end up conflating sex and gender and 
sexual orientation and gender, as Frank Valdez has noted.* These con- 
flations confuse us and do not solve the problem of how these areas 
interact. Single pills always remove the seemingly offensive object of 
our concern without dealing with the larger question of how to live 
with difference.” 

One of the participants said, “My partner is a researcher on AIDS 
therapy, and that work, and the work of people treating high blood 
pressure, suggests that many diseases require a multiple drug strat- 
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egy. One drug helps to kill the AIDS virus, while the other helps to 
build resistance to its coming back. Similarly, for high blood pressure, 
one drug helps reduce blood pressure directly while others help to 
protect the heart and kidneys from damage.” Tinkerbell snorted, “Do 
you mean to say that oppression is one disease and racial, gender, 
and sexual orientation discrimination are just aspects of that disease? 
If so, does that mean that one of the pills must be a pill of awareness 
that the obscuring of race, gender, and sexual orientation is part of 
the problem?” 

One of my critical race colleagues responded, “No, oppression is 
many diseases that require different combinations of drugs to cure 
them. Reducing gay and lesbian oppression requires understanding 
how much that oppression is a requirement that people be silent 
about their sexuality but also how much that sexuality is seen as de- 
pravity that threatens heterosexuals.” 

I said, “What you mean is that we have to appreciate the differ- 
ences in oppression to eliminate them and that if we essentialize op- 
pressions we are unlikely to eliminate any of them permanently.” 
“What is the exact mix to eliminate racial, gender, and sexual orienta- 
tion oppression?” I started to say when Tinkerbell waived her/his 
arms above her/his head, and he/she and I were back on the rocks in 
the brook outside the conference center. “Tinkerbell,” I said, “there 
are other solutions that we have not explored. What if we required 
people to mate for life like those two ducks? Wouldn’t that eliminate 
sexual oppressions without eliminating either sexual desire or sex?” 
Tinkerbell danced among the reeds as the ducks mated at his/her 
feet. “Obviously you haven’t been married or you wouldn’t assume 
that lifetime bonding means the continual existence of sexual desire 
or fidelity.” I said, “That is true, but that pair of ducks seem happy to 
me.” As she/he disappeared in a pink cloud he/she chuckled, “You 
mean those two mallards?” 


SEXUALITY AND THE LAW 


PROFESSOR CULP: We are here to talk about “The Dennis Rod- 
man Elixir.” You have read the article and Janet Halley and 
William Eskridge’s articles on how sexual orientation and 
the law function. What do you think? 
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FIRST STUDENT: If I may say so, Professor Culp, your article 
misses the point. Professor Halley raised the question in 
her article about whether those attempting to end sexual 
orientation oppression ought to rely on a genetic basis for 
same-sex affectional relations. Her point is that both sides 
of the debate use essentialist (immutability) claims and 
constructivist (anti-essentialist) claims to make their point. 

SECOND STUDENT: Indeed, your Michael Jackson article on 
race was on exactly that kind of immutable characteris- 
tic—the person who took a Michael Jackson Pill’s outward 
appearance and name change so as to obscure the im- 
mutable characteristics normally associated with race. 

FIRST STUDENT: The right question would have focused on 
the creation by someone like Professor Jerry Falwell of an 
antisexual orientation pill. This pill would alter the sexual 
orientation of anyone who takes it. A straight person who 
took the pill would become gay or lesbian, and a gay or 
lesbian person who took the pill would become heterosex- 
ual. 

THIRD STUDENT: That pill would not work because it as- 
sumes that sexual orientation is one or the other. What 
would this pill do for a person who was bisexual? 

PROFESSOR CULP: I take it that it would leave the bisexual still 
a bisexual. 

FOURTH STUDENT: Why wouldn’t such a pill make a bisexual 
asexual instead of bisexual? 

PROFESSOR CULP: You are treating the bisexual as if they are 
omnisexual (wanting sex all the time with everyone). I take 
it that this pill does not require anyone to want everyone. 
These pills do not implicate desire or attractiveness. Those 
concerns still influence who people want to have sex with. 

THIRD STUDENT: When I read your story about the Dennis 
Rodman Elixir, you seem to be concerned about desire. 
Why is desire an important legal issue? I understand why 
it is an important social issue and an important personal 
issue, but why is it important to determining the appropri- 
ate legal rule? 

PROFESSOR CULP: Desire is the reason sexuality is important 
and difficult to regulate. The point I was trying to make 
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about desire was that it obscures much of the legal efforts 
to limit sexuality, and our failure to admit that this desire is 
connected to the construction of race and sexual orienta- 
tion leads to confusion. 

SIXTH STUDENT: Your story seems to assume that race and 
sexuality intersect only with respect to people of color. 
Doesn't this intersection influence how white women and 
men are constructed by society? For example, there are 
people of color who are interested only in white people in 
both the gay and lesbian communities and black hetero- 
sexuals who are interested only in white heterosexuals. 

PROFESSOR CULP: Spike Lee called this jungle fever. That does 
exist, and you're right that it exists in both directions, but 
as you construct your example, it assumes a kind of essen- 
tiality about people of the other race. Why is it that many 
of our public sexual fantasies are sexed and raced? 

FIFTH STUDENT: Excuse me, but if Professor Falwell invents 
such a pill, the whole purpose would be to have the bisex- 
ual become “normal.” This pill would have to take all the 
sexual abnormalities out of the discourse. I assume that the 
transvestite would stop wanting to wear the “other” gen- 
der’s clothing, and transsexuals would be realigned with 
their biology. This would really have to be a straight pill. 

PROFESSOR CULP: But, to really make Falwell happy, I assume 
that we would have to adopt a version of sexuality that 
says sex is just for procreation and not any form of joy, so 
that sex would not be wanted unless procreation were pos- 
sible and a man and a woman were in the missionary posi- 
tion. Reverse missionaries are not allowed with this pill. 

FIRST STUDENT: This Falwell pill would be required medicine 
for all sexual deviants in society, from Dennis Rodman to 
Sandra Bernhardt, and it would make us all as sexually in- 
teresting as Professor Falwell. 

PROFESSOR CULP: I suspect that many people who are as reli- 
giously connected as Professor Falwell have good sexual 
lives. Just because it is not the life you have chosen doesn’t 
mean that it can’t be fulfilling. 

SECOND STUDENT: It is not just me. I do not want to speak 
about my sex life or absence thereof, but most people in 
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the country are engaging in acts that in many states would 
still be considered sodomy. Even in North Carolina sexual 
fantasy is alive and well. People are doing and thinking 
about doing lots of things that Professor Falwell wants to 
remove from the country. 

PROFESSOR CULP: If he were here, wouldn’t he argue that all 
of this deviance is a hindrance to the good society? That is 
certainly what the English believed after World War II, 
and it is still prevalent in much of their reaction to gays 
today. 

FIFTH STUDENT: Don’t we already have this kind of pill in the 
law already? As we have seen, many of the plaintiffs in the 
gay and lesbian cases in the military are people who have 
taken the public version of this kind of Falwell pill. They 
do not have any apparent deviant sexual attitude and ap- 
parently no sex lives in the military. They are public sexual 
neuters exactly like the Elmo Dolls from your Dennis Rod- 
man Elixir story. They not only don’t have sex, they never 
even think of having sex. 

SIXTH STUDENT: Doesn’t that make them the perfect plain- 
tiffs? Devoid of all sexual presence, they are canvasses 
upon which heterosexual desire can be written. 

PROFESSOR CULP: They are perfect canvasses if the issue for 
the law is how to make people who are not sexually “nor- 
mal” like all those “normal” heterosexuals. Desire and sex- 
ual deviance have to be eliminated or controlled in that 
scenario. 

SEVENTH STUDENT: What is the answer to the question you 
posed at the beginning of this class? Will this pill control 
the question of sexual orientation? 

PROFESSOR CULP: The answer depends very much on the na- 
ture of control and what the problem is. Can society deal 
with difference, or are those who do not fit into the ap- 
propriate sexual or racial guppyhole to alter their exis- 
tence? 

EIGHTH STUDENT: Isn’t that always the question? How much 
of the questioning of normalcy by people as diverse as 
Madonna and as “normal” as Dennis Rodman are we 
going to tolerate? 
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NINTH STUDENT: This sounds too pat. I take it if we acknowl- 
edge difference, all of us will simply be able to get along. 
Difference needs to be acknowledged, but such acknowl- 
edgment will neither solve all of the problems of gay and 
lesbian people or make the rest of society comfortable with 
them. We are in a war for existence and for legal status, but 
our problems will not simply die with one pill whether it is 
Falwell’s or Culp’s. Difference is both too important and 
too difficult. 

FIFTEENTH STUDENT: I don’t quite understand the point of 
your Dennis Rodman Elixir. If the purpose was to show us 
how race, sexual orientation, and gender intersect, you 
failed. Is Dennis Rodman implicating sexual orientation if 
he has, as he has suggested, not had sex with another man? 
I know he wears dresses and makeup and does other gen- 
der bending but he is not involved in sexual orientation 
bending. 

FOURTH STUDENT: I want to have sex with Tom Cruise; does 
that make me his husband, partner, lover? Aren’t you sug- 
gesting that to be a gay or lesbian one is defined by the sex 
they are having? I thought we all agreed that sexual orien- 
tation is not about sexual conduct alone. 

PROFESSOR CULP: You have made part of the point I tried to 
raise in the Dennis Rodman Elixir. Desire matters as part of 
the definition of that part of our identity. It matters in how 
we respond to Michael Jackson and Dennis Rodman’s in- 
terrogation of race, gender, and sexual orientation. It is 
part of our construction of racial and gender categories for 
ourselves and how we interpret other people. 

FIFTEENTH STUDENT: Why not try another pill like the one 
suggested in some science fiction and lesbian writing? 
What if our sexuality and gender changed all the time so 
that they were not fixed? It would not be possible to im- 
prison us in our identities. 

PROFESSOR CULP: Do the identities change at random or do 
they change according to individual will? If it is the for- 
mer, then it will not be possible to force a particular gender 
or sexual orientation on anyone, but if it is the latter, I am 
sure Jerry Falwell knows the choice he wants you to adopt. 
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PART IV 


BLACK MALE FEMINISM, SEXISM, 
OR PATERNALISM? 


We need to hear from Black men who are interrogating sexism, who 
are striving to create different and oppositional visions of masculin- 
ity. Their experience is the concrete practice that may influence 
others. 

—bell hooks! 


Each of the essays in this part responds—directly or indirectly—to 
hooks’s call. Michael Awkward’s and Luke Harris’s essay explicitly 
address the question of how Black men might engage in feminism. 
Awkward suggests that Black male feminist acts must begin by inter- 
rogating what it means to be a Black man in a gendered and racial- 
ized social context. That is, Black men should be self-referential, ex- 
amining and being critical of the ways in which they benefit from an- 
drocentric norms. Awkward explains that, while gender complicates 
Black male feminism, it is possible for Black men to provide useful in- 
sights into the role gender plays in the lives of Black people—insights 
that can inform antiracist practice and theorizing. 

Harris urges Black men to recognize how patriarchal and hetero- 
sexist norms unjustly privilege male power. He suggests that men 
should embrace feminism and integrate it into their antiracist politics. 
Harris argues that male acceptance of and participation in feminism 
would cause men not only to re-envision male-female relations with a 
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view toward mutual respect and equality but also to disavow the idea 
that critiquing male authority is antithetical to the interests of the 
Black community. 

The Black Panther Party attempted to integrate “feminist” in- 
sights into its antiracist efforts. Though the Party is often described as 
an organization bent on establishing and asserting (heterosexual) 
male authority, this characterization ignores the very specific ways in 
which the Party addressed sexism and homophobia in its fight 
against racism. Huey P. Newton’s essay reflects this effort. Newton 
argues that the gay liberation efforts, women’s equality efforts, and 
antiracist efforts are a part of the same revolutionary movement. He 
encourages Black men to put aside their insecurities and unite with 
women and gays and lesbians as oppressed people. 

Rufus Burrow’s essay provides a historical look at the role certain 
influential Black men have played in women’s liberation struggles. 
He analyzes the political philosophies of Frederick Douglass, W. E. B. 
DuBois, Malcolm X, and James Hal Cone to demonstrate the relation- 
ship between racism’s effects on Black men and Black men’s attitudes 
toward women’s equality. Burrows concludes with some very con- 
crete suggestions, not only for how Black men can fight against and 
resist sexism in their daily lives, but also for how they might partici- 
pate in Black women’s equality efforts. 

All of the preceding essays suggest that men acting for women’s 
rights—men participating in women’s equality struggles—is a good 
thing. Derrick Bell’s essay implicitly raises the question of whether 
men acting on behalf of women is always appropriate—whether such 
male activism can be paternalistic and /or sexist. Bell writes about the 
unforeseen ramifications of his protest leave from Harvard Law 
School because of the school’s failure to ever hire and tenure a 
woman of color. He discusses how his protest, although meant to 
support the rights of female Black professors, was interpreted by 
some as selfish and sexist. Admitting that none of the women his 
protest affected asked him to speak on their behalf, Bell asserts that, 
as disruptive and destabilizing as his protest was, it achieved greatly 
needed change. In fact, Bell’s protest leave helped politicize students 
and, to a lesser degree, the faculty about diversity, which eventually 
led to Lani Guinier’s joining the law school as the first tenured 
woman of color. 
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Houston Baker’s concluding essay argues that, while it is impor- 
tant to criticize instances of sexism in the Black community, we 
should be careful about how and in what context that criticism is 
made. Referring to Kimberlé Crenshaw’s essay on racism and misog- 
yny as they apply to 2 Live Crew’s rap lyrics, Houston argues that 
Crenshaw’s theory of intersectionality is not effective in its applica- 
tion to 2 Live Crew. “Why,” Baker asks, “would one sanction 2 Live 
Crew anyway?” According to Baker, the lyrics of 2 Live Crew should 
not be conflated with rap as a cultural form of expression. Rap does 
not require misogyny. 


NOTE 
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A Black Man’s Place in Black 
Feminist Criticism 


Michael Awkward 


MANY ESSAYS BY male and female scholars devoted to exploring 
the subject of male critics’ place in feminism generally agree about 
the uses and usefulness of the autobiographical male “I.” Such essays 
suggest that citing the male critical self reflects a response to (appar- 
ent) self-difference, an exploration of the disparities between the mas- 
culine’s antagonistic position in feminist discourse on the one hand 
and, on the other, the desire of the individual male critic to represent 
his difference with and from the traditional androcentric perspectives 
of his gender and culture. Put another way, in male feminist acts, to 
identify the writing self as biologically male is to emphasize the de- 
sire not to be ideologically male; it is to explore the process of reject- 
ing the phallocentric perspectives by which men traditionally have 
justified the subjugation of women.! 

Joseph Boone articulates a particularly suggestive theory about 
the goals of such male feminist autobiographical acts: 


In exposing the latent multiplicity and difference in the word 
“me(n),” we can perhaps open up a space within the discourse of 
feminism where a male feminist voice can have something to say be- 
yond impossibilities and apologies and unresolved ire. Indeed, if the 
male feminist can discover a position from which to speak that nei- 
ther elides the importance of feminism to his work nor ignores the 
specificity of his gender, his voice may also find that it no longer ex- 
ists as an abstraction . . . but that it in fact inhabits a body: its own 
sexual/ textual body.” 
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Aware that androcentric perspectives are learned, transmitted by spe- 
cific sociocultural practices in such effective ways that they appear 
natural, male feminists such as Boone believe that, through an in- 
formed investigation of androcentric and feminist ideologies, indi- 
vidual men can resist the lure of the normatively masculine. That re- 
sistance for the aspiring male feminist requires, he says, exposing 
“the latent multiplicity and difference in the word ‘men.’” In other 
words, one must disrupt both ideologies’ unproblematized percep- 
tions of monolithic and/or normative maleness (as villainous, antag- 
onistic “other” for feminism, and, for androcentricism, as powerful, 
domineering patriarch). At this early stage of male feminism’s devel- 
opment, to speak self-consciously—autobiographically—is to ex- 
plore, implicitly or explicitly, why and how the individual male expe- 
rience (the “me” in men) has diverged from, and created possibilities 
for a rejection of, the androcentric norm. 

While there is not yet agreement as to what constitutes an identi- 
fiably male feminist act of criticism or about the usefulness of such 
acts for the advancement of the feminist project, at least one possible 
explanation for a male critic’s self-referential discourse is that it is a 
response to palpable mistrust—emanating from some female femi- 
nists and perhaps from the critic himself—about his motives. A skep- 
tical strand of opinion with regard to male feminism is represented 
by Alice Jardine’s “Men in Feminism: Odor di Uomo Or Campagnons 
de Route?” Having determined that the most useful measure of an 
adequately feminist text is its “inscription of struggle—even of pain” — 
an inscription of a struggle against patriarchy that Jardine finds ab- 
sent from most male feminist acts, perhaps because “the historical 
fact that is the oppression of women [is] . . . one of their favorite blind 
spots”—she admits to some confusion about the motivations behind 
males’ willing participation: “Why . . . would men want to be in femi- 
nism if it’s about struggle? What do men want to be in—in pain?”’ 

In addition to opening its eyes to the history of female oppres- 
sion, a male feminism must explore the motivations for its participa- 
tion in what Jardine might call a discourse of (en)gendered pain. If 
one of the goals of male feminist self-referentiality is to demonstrate 
to females that individual males can indeed serve as allies in efforts to 
undermine androcentric power, the necessary trust cannot be gained 
by insisting that motivation is not a crucial area that must be carefully 
negotiated. For example, I accept as accurate and reflective of my 
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own situation Andrew Ross’s assertion that “there are those [men] for 
whom the facticity of feminism, for the most part, goes without say- 
ing ..., who are young enough for feminism to have been a primary 
component of their intellectual formation.”* However, in discussions 
whose apparent function is a foregrounding of both obstacles to and 
possibilities of a male feminism, men’s relation(s) to the discourse can 
never go “without saying.” For the foreseeable future, this relation 
needs to be rigorously and judiciously theorized and grounded ex- 
plicitly in the experiential realm of the writing male subject. 

No matter how illuminating and exemplary one finds self-refer- 
ential inscriptions of a male feminist critical self, if current views of 
the impossibility of a consistently truthful autobiographical act are 
correct, there are difficulties implicit in any such attempt to situate or 
inscribe that male self. Because, as recent theorizing on the subject of 
autobiography has demonstrated, acts of discursive self-rendering 
unavoidably involve the creation of an idealized version of a unified 
or unifiable self, we can be certain only of the fact that the autobio- 
graphical impulse yields but some of the truths of the male feminist 
critic’s experiences.” As is also the case for female participants, a male 
can never possess or be able to tell the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth about his relationship to feminist discourse and praxis. 

But while autobiographical criticism, like the genre of autobiog- 
raphy itself, is poised tenuously between the poles of closure and dis- 
closure, between a lived life and an invented one, I believe that even 
in the recoverable half-truths of my life are some of the materials that 
have shaped my perceptions, my beliefs, the self or selves that I bring 
to the interpretive act. In these half-truths is the source of my desire 
both to inscribe a black male feminism and to inscribe myself as a 
self-consciously racialized version of what Jardine considers a poten- 
tially oxymoronic entity—“male feminist”—whose literal, if not ideo- 
logical or performative, “blackness” is indisputable and whose ade- 
quacy vis-a-vis feminism must be determined by others. By examin- 
ing discussions of the phenomenon of men’s places in feminist 
criticism and exploring responses of others to my own professional 
and personal relationships to feminism, I will identify autobiographi- 
cally and textually grounded sources for my belief that, while gen- 
dered difference might be said to complicate the prospect of a non- 
phallocentric black male feminism, it does not render such a project 
impossible. 
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At the outset, I acknowledge that mine is a necessary participa- 
tion with regard to black feminist criticism in the half-invention, half- 
perception that, in Houston Baker’s compelling formulation, repre- 
sents every scholar’s relationship to cultural criticism.® Such an ac- 
knowledgment is not intended to indicate that my male relationship 
to feminism is that of an illegitimate child. Rather, it is meant to sug- 
gest, like Elizabeth Weed’s insistence on “the impossibility” of both 
men’s and women’s “relationship to feminism,” my belief that, while 
feminism represents a complex, sometimes self-contradictory 
“utopian vision” that no one can fully possess, a biological male can 
“develop political, theoretical [and, more generally, interpretive] 
strategies” that, though at most perhaps half-true to all that feminist 
ideologies are, nevertheless can assist in movement toward actualiz- 
ing the goals of feminism.’ I have been forced to think in especially 
serious ways about my own relationship to feminist criticism since I 
completed the first drafts of Inspiriting Influences, my study of Afro- 
American women novelists.’ I have questioned neither the explana- 
tory power of feminism nor the essential importance of developing 
models adequate for the analysis of black female-authored texts, as 
my book—in harmony, I believe, with the black feminist project con- 
cerned with recovering and uncovering an Afro-American female lit- 
erary tradition—attempts to provide on a limited scale. Instead, I 
have been confronted with suspicion about my gendered suitability 
for the task of explicating Afro-American women’s texts, suspicion in 
the form of both specific responses to my project and general in- 
quiries within literary studies into the phenomenon of the male femi- 
nist. 

For example, a white female reader of the manuscript asserted— 
with undisguised surprise—that my work was “so feminist” that she 
wondered how I’d managed to offer such ideologically informed 
readings. Another scholar, a black feminist literary critic, recorded 
with no discernible hesitation her unease with my “male readings” of 
the texts of Zora Neale Hurston, Toni Morrison, Gloria Naylor, and 
Alice Walker. I wondered about the possibility of my being simulta- 
neously “so feminist” and not so feminist (i.e., so “male”), about the 
meanings of these terms both for these scholars and for the larger in- 
terpretive communities in which they participate. Consequently, in 
what was perhaps initially an act of psychic self-protection, I began to 
formulate questions for which I still have found no consistently satis- 
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factory answers. Were the differences in the readers’ perceptions of 
the ideological adequacy of my study a function of their own views of 
feminist criticism, a product, in other words, of the differences not 
simply within me but within feminism itself? And if the differences 
within feminism are so significant, could I possibly satisfy everybody 
with “legitimate” interests in the texts of Hurston et al. by means of 
my own appropriated versions of black feminist discourse, my un- 
avoidably half-true myth of what discourse is, means, and does? 
Should my myth of feminism and its mobilization in critical texts be 
considered naturally less analytically compelling than that of a fe- 
male scholar simply because of my biological maleness? And how 
could what I took to be a useful self-reflexivity avoid becoming a de- 
bilitating inquiry into a process that has come to seem for me, if not 
“natural,” as Cary Nelson views his relationship to feminism, at least 
necessary?? 

Compelled, and, to be frank, disturbed by such questions, I 
searched for answers in others’ words and work. I purchased a copy 
of Men in Feminism, a collection that examines the possibility of men’s 
participation as “comrades” (to use Toni Morrison’s term) in feminist 
criticism and theory. Gratified by the appearance of such a volume, I 
became dismayed upon reading the editors’ introductory remarks, 
which noted their difficulty in “locating intellectuals, who, having 
shown interest in the question, would offer, for instance, a gay or a 
black perspective on the problem.”!? While a self-consciously “gay . .. 
perspective” does find its way into the collection, the insights of non- 
white males and females are conspicuously absent.” 

Even more troubling for me than the absence of black voices or, 
for that matter, of general inquiries into the effects of racial, cultural, 
and class differences on males’ relationship to feminism, was the 
sense shared by many contributors of insurmountable obstacles to 
male feminism. In fact, the first essay, Stephen Heath’s “Male Femi- 
nism,” begins by insisting that “men’s relation to feminism is an im- 
possible one.” !? Heath’s formulations are insightful and provocative, 
if not always persuasive, as when he claims: 


This, I believe, is the most any man can do today: to learn and so to 
try to write and talk or act in response to feminism, and so to try not 
in any way to be antifeminist, supportive of the old oppressive 
structures. Any more, any notion of writing a feminist book or being 
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a feminist, is a myth, a male imaginary with the reality of appropria- 
tion and domination right behind.” 1 


Is male participation in feminism restricted to being either appropria- 
tive and domineering or not antifeminist? Must we necessarily agree 
with Heath and others who claim that men cannot be feminists? To 
put the matter differently, is gender really an adequate determinant 
of “class” position? 

Despite the poststructuralist tenor of Heath’s work generally and 
of many of his perspectives here, his is an easily problematized essen- 
tialist claim—that, in effect, biology determines destiny and, there- 
fore, one’s relationship to feminist ideology: womanhood allows one 
to become feminist at the same time that manhood necessarily denies 
that status to men. And, while Heath embraces its notions of history 
as a narrative of male “appropriation and domination” of gendered 
others, he appears resistant at this point in his discourse to evidence 
of a powerful feminist institutional present and presence. I believe that 
we must acknowledge that feminism represents, at least in the Amer- 
ican academy, an incomparably productive, influential, and resilient 
ideology and institution that men, no matter how cunning, duplici- 
tous, or culturally powerful, will neither control nor overthrow in the 
foreseeable future, one whose perspectives have proved and might 
continue to prove convincing even to biological males. In surveying 
the potential implications of the participation of biological men in 
feminism, we must therefore be honest about feminism’s current per- 
suasiveness and indomitability, about its clarifying, transformative 
potential, and about the fact that the corruptive possibility of both the 
purposefully treacherous and the only half-convinced male is, for 
today at least, slight indeed. Surely it is neither naive, presumptuous, 
nor premature to suggest that feminism as ideology and reading 
strategy has assumed a position of exegetical and institutional 
strength capable of withstanding even the most energetically mas- 
culinist acts of subversion. 

I want to focus specifically on the question of a black male femi- 
nism. Rather than seeing it as an impossibility or as a subtle new man- 
ifestation of and attempt at androcentric domination, I want to show 
that certain instances of Afrocentric feminism provide Afro-American 
men with an invaluable means of rewriting—of re-vis(ion)ing—our 
selves, our history, our literary tradition, and our future. 
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Few would deny that black feminist literary criticism is an oppo- 
sitional discourse constituted in large part as a response against black 
male participation in the subjugation of Afro-American women. From 
Barbara Smith’s castigation of black male critics for their “virulently 
sexist . . . treatment” of black women writers and her insistence that 
they are “hampered by an inability to comprehend Black women’s ex- 
perience in sexual as well as racial terms” to Michele Wallace’s char- 
acterization of the “black male Afro-Americanists who make pivotal 
use of Hurston’s work” as “a gang,” Afro-American men are gener- 
ally perceived as nonallied others of black feminist discourse.'* And, 
as is evident in Wallace’s figuration of male Hurston scholars as in- 
traracial street warriors, they are viewed at times as already damned 
and unredeemable, even when they appear to take black women’s 
writing seriously. We—I—must accept the fact that black male inves- 
tigations informed by feminist principles, including this one, may 
never be good enough or ideologically correct enough for some black 
women feminists. 

This sense of an unredeemable black male critic /reader is in stark 
contrast to perspectives offered in such texts as Sherley Anne 
Williams’s “Some Implications of Womanist Theory.” In her essay, 
she embraces Alice Walker’s term “womanist”—which, according to 
Williams, connotes a commitment “to the survival and wholeness of 
an entire people, female and male, as well as a valorization of 
women’s works in all their varieties and multitudes”—because she 
considers the black feminist project to be separatist in “its tendency to 
see not only a distinct black female culture but to see that culture as a 
separate cultural form” from “the facticity of Afro-American life.” 15 

I believe that a black male feminism, whatever its connections to 
critical theory or its specific areas of concern, can profit immensely 
from what female feminists have to say about male participation. For 
example, Valerie Smith’s suggestion in “Gender and Afro-American- 
ist Literary Theory and Criticism” that “Black male critics and theo- 
rists might explore the nature of the contradictions that arise when 
they undertake black feminist projects”'® seems to me quite useful, as 
does Alice Jardine’s advice to male feminists. Speaking for white fe- 
male feminists, Jardine addresses white males who consider them- 
selves to be feminists: “We do not want you to mimic us, to become 
the same as us; we don’t want your pathos or your guilt; and we 
don’t even want your admiration (even if it’s nice to get it once in a 
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while). What we want, I would even say what we need, is your work. 
We need you to get down to serious work. And like all serious work, 
that involves struggle and pain.” The womanist theoretical project 
that has been adopted by Williams, Smith, and others provides aspir- 
ing Afro-American male feminists with a useful model for the type of 
self-exploration that Smith and Jardine advocate. What Williams 
terms “womanist theory” is especially suggestive for Afro-American 
men because, while it calls for feminist discussions of black women’s 
texts and for critiques of black androcentricism, womanism is funda- 
mentally tenured with general black psychic health. Williams argues 
that “what is needed is a thoroughgoing examination of male images 
in the works of black male writers”; her womanism, then, aims at 
“ending the separatist tendency in Afro-American criticism” and 
leading black feminism away from “the same hole The Brother has 
dug for himself—narcissism, isolation, inarticulation, [and] obscu- 
rity,” at the creation and/or continuation of black “community and 
dialogue.”® 

If a black man is to become a useful contributor to black femi- 
nism, he must, as Boone argues, “discover a position from which to 
speak that neither elides the importance of feminism to his work nor 
ignores the specificity of his gender.” However multiply split we per- 
ceive the subject to be, however deeply felt our sense of “maleness” 
and “femaleness” as social constructions, however heightened our 
sense of the historical consequences and current dangers of black an- 
drocentricism, a black male feminism cannot contribute to the contin- 
uation and expansion of the black feminist project by being so identi- 
fied against or out of touch with itself as to fail to be both self-reflec- 
tive and at least minimally self-interested. A black male feminist 
self-reflectivity of the type I have in mind necessarily would include 
examination of both the benefits and the dangers of a situatedness in 
feminist discourse. The self-interestedness of a black male feminist 
would be manifested in part by his concern with exploring a man’s 
place. Clearly if a convincing mimicry of female-authored concerns 
and interpretive strategies—speaking like a female feminist—is not an 
appropriate goal for aspiring male participants, then a male feminism 
necessarily must explore males’ various situations in the contexts and 
texts of history and the present. 

Perhaps the most difficult task for a black male feminist is strik- 
ing a workable balance between male self-inquiry/interest and an 
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adequately feminist critique of patriarchy. To this point, especially in 
response to the commercial and critical success of contemporary 
Afro-American women’s literature, scores of black men have proved 
unsuccessful in this regard. As black feminist critics such as Valerie 
Smith and Deborah McDowell have argued, the contemporary mo- 
ment of black feminist literature has been greeted by many Afro- 
American males with hostility, self-interested misrepresentation, and 
a lack of honest intellectual introspection. In “Reading Family Mat- 
ters,” a useful discussion for black male feminism primarily as an ex- 
ploration of what such a discourse ought not do and be, McDowell 
speaks of widely circulated androcentric male analyses of Afro- 
American feminist texts by writers such as Toni Morrison and Alice 
Walker: 


Critics leading the debate [about the representation of black men in 
black women’s texts] have lumped all black women writers together 
and have focused on one tiny aspect of their immensely complex 
and diverse project—the image of black men—despite the fact that, 
if we can claim a center for these texts, it is located in the complexi- 
ties of black female subjectivity and experience. In other words, 
though black women writers have made black women the subjects 
of their own family stories, these male readers/critics are attempt- 
ing to usurp that place for themselves and place it at the center of 
critical inquiry.” 


Although I do not believe that “the image of black men” is as mi- 
croscopic an element in Afro-American women’s texts as McDowell 
claims, I agree with her about the reprehensible nature of unabashed 
androcentricism found in formulations she cites by such writers as 
Robert Staples, Mel Watkins, and Darryl Pinckney. Nevertheless, in 
relation to the potential development of a black male feminism, I am 
troubled by what appears to be a surprisingly explicit determination 
to protect turf. In their unwillingness to grant that exploration of how 
Afro-American males are delineated by contemporary black female 
novelists is a legitimate concern that might produce illuminating 
analyses, McDowell’s formulations echo in unfortunate ways those of 
antifeminist male critics, white and black, who consider feminism to 
be an unredeemably myopic and unyielding interpretive strategy in- 
capable of offering subtle readings of canonical, largely male-au- 
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thored texts. Despite the circulation of reprehensibly masculinist re- 
sponses to Afro-American women’s literature, black feminist literary 
critics do not best serve the discourses that concern them by setting 
into motion homeostatic maneuvers intended to devalue all forms of 
inquiry except those they hold to be most valuable (in this particular 
case, a female-authored scholarship that emphasizes Afro-American 
women’s writings of black female subjectivity). If the Afro-American 
women’s literary project is indeed “immensely complex and di- 
verse,” as McDowell claims, bringing to bear other angles of vision, 
including antipatriarchal male ones, can assist in analyzing aspects of 
that complexity. 

While the views of Staples and others are clearly problematic, 
those problems do not arise specifically from their efforts to place 
males “at the center of critical inquiry” any more than feminism is 
implicitly flawed because it insists, in some of its manifestations, on a 
gynocritical foregrounding of representations of women. Rather, 
these problems appear to result from the fact that the particular read- 
ers who produce these perspectives do not seem sufficiently to be, in 
Toril Moi’s titular phrase, “men against patriarchy.””° Certainly, in an 
age when both gender studies and Afro-American women’s literature 
have achieved a degree of legitimacy within the academy and outside 
of it, it is unreasonable for black women either to demand that black 
men not be concerned with the ways in which they are depicted by 
Afro-American women writers, or to see that concern as intrinsically 
troubling in feminist terms. If female feminist calls for a nonmimick- 
ing male feminism are indeed persuasive, then black men will have 
very little of substance to say about contemporary Afro-American 
women’s literature, especially if we are also to consider as transgres- 
sive any attention to figurations of black manhood. It seems to me 
that the most black females in feminism can insist upon in this regard 
is that examinations which focus on male characters treat the com- 
plexity of contemporary Afro-American women novelists’ delin- 
eations of black manhood with an antipatriarchal seriousness which 
the essays McDowell cites clearly lack. 

From my perspective, what is potentially most valuable about the 
development of a black male feminism is not its capacity to reproduce 
black feminism as practiced by black females who focus primarily on 
“the complexities of black female subjectivity and experience.””! 
Rather, its potential value lies in the possibility that, in being antipa- 
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triarchal and as self-inquiring about their relationship(s) to feminism 
as Afro-American women have been, black men can expand the range 
and utilization of feminist inquiry and explore other fruitful applica- 
tions for feminist perspectives, including such topics as obstacles to a 
black male feminist project itself, new figurations of “family mat- 
ters,” and black male sexuality. 

For the purpose of theorizing about a black male feminism, per- 
haps the most provocative, enlightening, and inviting moment in 
feminist or in “womanist” scholarship occurs in Hortense Spillers’s 
“Mama’s Baby, Papa’s Maybe: An American Grammar Book.” In- 
deed, Spillers’s essay represents a fruitful starting point for new, po- 
tentially nonpatriarchal figurations of family and of black males’ rela- 
tionship to the female. Toward the end of this illuminating theoretical 
text, which concerns itself with slavery’s debilitating effects on the 
Afro-American family’s constitution, Spillers envisions black male 
identity formation as a process whose movement toward successful 
resolution seems to require a serious engagement of black feminist 
principles and perspectives. Spillers asserts that as a result of those 
specific familial patterns that functioned during American slavery 
and beyond and “removed the African-American male not so much 
from sight as from mimetic view as a partner in the prevailing social 
fiction of the Father’s name, the Father’s law,” the African-American 
male “has been touched . . . by the mother, handed by her in ways that 
he cannot escape.” Because of separation from traditional American 
paternal name and law, “the black American male embodies the only 
American community of males which has had the specific occasion to 
learn who the female is within itself. . . . It is the heritage of the mother 
that the African-American male must regain as an aspect of his own 
personhood—the power of ‘yes’ to the ‘female’ within.” 

Rather than seeing the “female” strictly as other for the Afro- 
American male, Spiller’s Afrocentric revisioning of psychoanalytic 
theory insists that we consider it an important aspect of the repressed 
in the black male self. Employing Spillers’s analyses as a starting 
point, we might regard Afro-American males’ potential “in-ness,” 
vis-a-vis feminism, not, as Paul Smith insists in Men in Feminism, as a 
representation of male heterosexual desires to penetrate and violate 
female spaces% but rather as an acknowledgment of what Spillers 
considers the distinctive nature of the Afro-American male’s connec- 
tion to the “female.” If Afro-American males are ever to have any- 
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thing to say about or to black feminism beyond the types of reflex-ac- 
tion devaluations and diatribes about divisiveness that critics such as 
McDowell and Valerie Smith rightly decry, the investigative process 
of which womanist acts by Spillers and Williams speak is indispensa- 
ble. Such a process, if pursued in an intellectually rigorous manner, 
offers a means by which black men can contribute productively to the 
black feminist project. 

Black womanism demands neither the erasure of the black gen- 
dered other’s subjectivity, as have male movements to regain a puta- 
tively lost Afro-American manhood, nor the relegation of males to 
prone, domestic, or other limiting positions. What it does require, if it 
is indeed to become an ideology with widespread cultural impact, is 
a recognition on the part of both black females and males of the na- 
ture of the gendered inequities that have marked our past and pres- 
ent and a resolute commitment to work for change. In that sense, 
black feminist criticism has not only created a space for an informed 
Afro-American male participation, but it heartily welcomes—in fact, 
insists upon—the joint participation of black males and females as 
comrades, to invoke, with a difference, this paper’s epigraphic refer- 
ence to Sula. 

Reading “Mama’s Baby, Papa’s Maybe” was of special impor- 
tance to me in part because it helped me clarify and articulate my be- 
lief that my relationship to feminism need not necessarily mark me as 
a debilitatingly split subject. The source of that relationship can be 
traced only autobiographically, if at all. Having been raised by a 
mother who, like too many women of too many generations, was the 
victim of male physical and psychological brutality—a brutality that, 
according to my mother, resulted in large part from my father’s frus- 
trations about his inability to partake in what Spillers calls masculin- 
ity’s “prevailing social fiction’—my earliest stories, my familial nar- 
ratives, as it were, figured “maleness” in quite troubling terms. My 
mother told me horrific stories, one of which I was, in a sense, imme- 
diately involved in: my father—who left us before I was one year old 
and whom I never knew—kicked her in the stomach when my fetal 
presence swelled her body, because he believed she’d been unfaithful 
to him and that I was only “maybe” his baby. 

As a youth, I pondered this and other such stories often and 
deeply, in part because of the pain I knew these incidents caused my 
mother, in part because, as someone without a consistent male famil- 
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jal role model, I actively sought a way to achieve a gendered self-def- 
inition. As one for whom maleness as manifested in the surrounding 
inner city culture seemed to be represented only by violence, familial 
abandonment, and the certainty of imprisonment, I found that I was 
able to define myself with regard to my gender primarily in opposi- 
tional ways. I had internalized the cautionary intent of my mother’s 
narratives, which also served as her dearest wish for me: that I not 
grow up to be like my father, that I not adopt the definitions of “male- 
ness” represented by his example and in the culture generally. Be- 
cause the scars of male brutality were visibly etched—literally 
marked, as it were—on my mother’s flesh and on her psyche, “male- 
ness,” as figured both in her stories and in my environment, seemed 
to me not to be a viable mimetic option. I grew up, then, not always 
sure of what or who I was with respect to prevailing social definitions 
of gender but generally quite painfully aware of what I could not be- 
come. 

In order to begin to understand who my mother was, perhaps 
also who my father was, what “maleness” was and what extrabiolog- 
ical relationship I could hope to have to it, I needed answers that my 
mother was unable to provide. I found little of value in the black mas- 
culinist discourse of the time, which spoke endlessly of the dehuman- 
ization and castration of the Afro-American male by white men and 
black women—our central social narrative for too long—for this rhet- 
oric seemed simplistic and unself-consciously concerned with justify- 
ing domestic violence and other forms of black male brutality. 

Afro-American women’s literature, to which I was introduced 
along with black feminism in 1977 as a sophomore at Brandeis Uni- 
versity, helped me move toward a comprehension of the world, of as- 
pects of my mother’s life, and of what a man against patriarchy could 
be and do. These discourses provided me with answers, nowhere else 
available, to what had been largely unresolvable mysteries. I work 
within the paradigm of black feminist literary criticism because it ex- 
plains elements of the world about which I care most deeply. I write 
and read what and as I do because I am incapable of escaping the 
meanings of my mother’s narratives for my own life, because the 
pain and, in the fact of their enunciation to the next generation, the 
sense of hope for better days that characterizes these familial texts are 
illuminatingly explored in many narratives by black women. Afro- 
American women’s literature has given me parts of myself that—in- 
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capable of a (biological) “fatherly reprieve”—I would not otherwise 
have had. 

I have decided that it is ultimately irrelevant whether these auto- 
biographical facts, which, of course, are not, and can never be, the 
whole story, are deemed by others sufficient to permit me to call my- 
self “feminist.” Like Toril Moi, I have come to believe that “the impor- 
tant thing for men is not to spend their time worrying about defini- 
tions and essences (‘am I really a feminist?’), but to take up a recog- 
nizable and antipatriarchal position.”*° What is most important to me 
is that my work contribute, in however small a way, to the project 
whose goal is the dismantling of the phallocentric rule by which 
black females and, I am sure, countless other Afro-American sons 
have been injuriously “touched.” 

My indebtedness to Spillers’s and other womanist perspectives 
is, then, great indeed, as is my sense of their potential as illuminating 
moments for a newborn—or not-yet-born—black male feminist dis- 
course. But to utilize these perspectives requires that we be more in- 
quiring than Spillers is in her formulations, not in envisioning liberat- 
ing possibilities of an acknowledgment of the “female” within the 
black community and the male subject but in noting potential dan- 
gers inherent in such an attempted adoption by historically brutal- 
ized Afro-American men whose relationship to a repressed “female” 
is not painstakingly (re)defined. 

Clearly, more thinking is necessary, not only about what the fe- 
male within is but also about what it can be said to represent for black 
males, as well as serious analysis of useful means and methods of in- 
teracting with a repressed female interiority and subject. Spiller’s the- 
orizing does not perform this task, in part because it has other, more 
compelling interests and emphases—among which is the 
writing /(re)writing of definitions of “woman” so that they will re- 
flect Afro-American women’s particular, historically conditioned “fe- 
male social subject” status—but a black male feminism must be espe- 
cially focused on exploring such issues if it is to mobilize Spillers’s 
suggestive remarks as a means of developing a better understanding 
of the complex formulations of black manhood found in many texts 
and contexts, including Afro-American women’s narratives. 

I want to build briefly on Spillers’s provocative theorizing about 
the Afro-American male’s maturational process and situation in 
America. To this end, I will look at an illuminating moment in Toni 
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Morrison’s Sula, a text that is, to my mind, an unparalleled Afro- 
American woman’s writing not only of the complexities of black 
female subjectivity and experience but also of black males’ relation- 
ship to the female within as a consequence of their limited access to 
“the prevailing social fiction” of masculinity. In this novel, the diffi- 
culty of negotiating the spaces between black male and black female 
presence is plainly manifested in such figures as the undifferentiat- 
able deweys; BoyBoy, whose name, in contrast to most of the author- 
ial designations in Sula, speaks unambiguously for him; and Jude, 
whose difficulty in assuming the mantle of male provider leads him 
to view his union with Nel as that which “would make one Jude.””° 

The response of Plum, the most tragic of Sula’s unsuccessful ne- 
gotiators of the so-called white man’s world, vividly represents for 
me some of the contemporary dangers of black male “in-ness” vis-a- 
vis the “female.” Despite a childhood that included “float[ing] in a 
constant swaddle of love and affection” and his mother’s intention to 
follow the Father’s law by bequeathing “everything” to him (38), 
Plum appears incapable of embracing hegemonic notions of mas- 
culinity. Instead, he returns from World War I spiritually fractured 
but, unlike a similarly devastated Shadrack, lacking the imaginative 
wherewithal to begin to theorize or ritualize a new relationship to his 
world. He turns to drugs as a method of anesthetizing himself from 
the horrors of his devastation and, in his mother’s view, seeks to com- 
pel her resumption of familiar/familial patterns of caretaking. In the 
following passage, Eva explains to Hannah her perception of Plum’s 
desires, as well as the motivation for her participation in what 
amounts to an act of infanticide: 


When he came back from that war he wanted to git back in. After all 
that carryin’ on, just gettin’ him out and keepin’ him alive, he 
wanted to crawl back in my womb and well . . . I ain't got the room 
no more even if he could do it. There wasn’t space for him in my 
womb. And he was crawlin’ back. Being helpless and thinking baby 
thoughts and dreaming baby dreams and messing up his pants 
again and smiling all the time. I had room enough in my heart, but 
not in my womb, got no more. I birthed him once. I couldn’t do it 
again. He was growed, a big old thing. Godhavemercy, I couldn’t 
birth him twice . . . a big man can’t be a baby all wrapped up inside 
his mamma no more; he suffocate. I done everything I could to make 
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him leave me and go on and live and be a man but he wouldn’t and 
I had to keep him out so I just thought of a way he could die like a 
man not all scrunched up inside my womb, but like a man.” 


What is significant about this passage for an analysis of the possi- 
bilities of a nonoppressive black male relationship to feminism—to 
female experience characterized by a refusal to be subjugated to an- 
drocentric desires—is its suggestiveness for our understanding of the 
obstacles to a revised male view of the repressed “female,” obstacles 
that result in large part from black males’ relative social powerless- 
ness. If black feminism is persuasive in its analysis of the limitations 
of Afro-American masculinist ideology, emphasizing as it does 
achievement of black manhood at the expense of black female subjec- 
tivity, and if we can best describe an overwhelming number of 
Africa’s American male descendants as males-in-crisis, the question a 
black male feminism must ask itself is: on what basis, according to 
what ideological perspective, can an Afro-American heterosexual 
male ground his notions of the female? Beyond its heterosexual di- 
mension, can the “female” truly come to represent for a traditional 
black male-in-crisis more than a protective maternal womb from 
which he seeks to be “birthed” again? Can it serve as more than a site 
on which to find relief from or locate frustrations caused by an inabil- 
ity to achieve putatively normative American male socioeconomic 
status? If embracing normative masculinity requires an escape from 
the protection and life-sustaining aspects symbolized by maternal 
umbilical cords and apron strings and an achievement of an eco- 
nomic situation wherein the male provides domestic space and mate- 
rial sustenance for his dependents (including “his woman”), black 
manhood generally is, like Plum, in desperate trouble. And if, as has 
often been the case, a black female can be seen by an Afro-American 
male-in-crisis only if she has been emptied of subjectivity and self- 
hood, if she becomes visible for the male only when she is subsumed 
by male desire(s), then the types of refiguration and redefinition of 
black male subjectivity and engagement with the “female” central to 
Spillers’s formulations are highly unlikely. 

This question of seeing and not seeing, of the male gaze’s erasure 
and recreation of the female, is crucial to Sula’s general thematics. It 
seems to me that, in all of her novels, Morrison’s figuration of black 
female subjectivity is largely incomprehensible without some serious 
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attention both to her representation of black manhood and to her ex- 
ploration of the relationships between socially constructed gendered 
(and racial) positions. To return explicitly to the case of Eva, what Eva 
fears, what appears to be a self-interested motivation for her killing of 
her intended male heir, is that Plum’s pitiful, infantile state has the 
potential to reduce her to a static female function of self-sacrificing 
mother, which, according to Bottom legend, had already provoked 
her decision to lose a leg in order to collect insurance money with 
which to provide for her children. Having personally lost so much al- 
ready, Eva chooses, instead of sacrificing other essential parts of her 
self, to take the life of her self-described male heir. And if Plum dies 
“like a man” in Eva’s estimation, his achievement of manhood has 
nothing to do with an assumption of traditional masculine traits, 
nothing to do with strength, courage, and a refusal to cry in the face 
of death. Instead, that achievement results from Eva’s creation of con- 
ditions that have become essential components of her definition of 
manhood: death forces him to “leave” her and to “keep . . . out” of her 
womb. It would appear that manhood is defined here not as a pres- 
ence as typically represented in Western thought but—by and for Eva 
at least—as liberating (domestic and uterine) absence. 

One of the intentions of this chapter is to suggest that feminism 
represents a fruitful and potentially nonoppressive means of recon- 
ceptualizing, of figuratively birthing twice, the black male subject. 
But, as a close reading of the aforementioned passage from Sula sug- 
gests, interactions between men and women motivated by male self- 
interest, such as necessarily characterize an aspect of male participa- 
tion in feminism, are fraught with possible dangers for the biologi- 
cal/ideological female body of an enactment of or a capitulation to 
hegemonic male power. Indeed, if it is the case that, as Spillers has ar- 
gued in another context, “the woman who stays in man’s company 
keeps alive the possibility of having, one day, an unwanted guest, or 
the guest, deciding ‘to hump the hostess,’ whose intentions turn 
homicidal,” then male proximity to feminism generally creates the 
threat of a specifically masculinist violation.”* If, as I noted earlier, the 
dangers of a hegemonic, heterosexual Euro-American male’s “in- 
ness,” vis-a-vis feminism, include (sexualized) penetration and domi- 
nation, then those associated with a heterosexual black male’s inter- 
actions with the ideological female body are at least doubled and po- 
tentially involve an envisioning of the black female body as 
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self-sacrificingly maternal or self-sacrificingly sexual. Because of a 
general lack of access to the full force of hegemonic male power, Afro- 
American men could see in increasingly influential black female texts 
not only serious challenges to black male fictions of the self but also 
an appropriate location for masculine desires for control of the types 
of valuable resources that the discourses of black womanhood cur- 
rently represent. 

But a rigorous, conscientious black male feminism need not give 
in to traditional patriarchal desires for control and erasure of the fe- 
male. To be of any sustained value to the feminist project, a discourse 
must provide illuminating and persuasive readings of gender as it is 
constituted for blacks in America and sophisticated, informed, con- 
tentious critiques of phallocentric practices in an effort to redefine 
our notions of black male and female textuality and subjectivity. And 
in its differences from black feminist texts that are produced by indi- 
vidual Afro-American women, a black male feminism must be both 
rigorous in engaging these texts and self-reflective enough to avoid, 
at all costs, the types of patronizing, marginalizing gestures that have 
traditionally characterized Afro-American male intellectuals’ re- 
sponse to black womanhood. What a black male feminism must 
strive for, above all else, is to envision and enact the possibilities sig- 
naled by the differences feminism has exposed and created. In black 
feminist criticism, being an Afro-American male does not mean at- 
tempting to invade an/other political body like a lascivious soul 
snatcher or striving to erase its essence in order to replace it with 
one’s own myth of what the discourse should be. Such a position for 
black men means, above all else, an acknowledgment and celebration 
of the incontrovertible fact that “the Father’s law” is no longer the 
only law of the land. 


NOTES 


1. Joseph Boone’s and Gerald MacLean’s essays in Gender and Theory as- 
sume that the foregrounding of gendered subjectivity is essential to the pro- 
duction of a male feminist critical practice. Consequently, in an effort to artic- 
ulate his perspectives on the possibilities of a male feminist discourse, Boone 
shares with us professional secrets—he writes of his disagreement with the 
male-authored essays in Alice Jardine and Paul Smith’s Men and Feminism 
and of being excluded, because of his gender, from a Harvard feminist group 
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discussion of Elaine Showalter’s “Critical Cross-Dressing.” MacLean’s essay 
also discloses painfully personal information about his difficult relationship 
with his mother, his unsatisfying experience with psychoanalysis, and an in- 
cident of marital violence. 

2. Joseph Boone, “Of Me(n) and Feminism: Who(se) Is the Sex That 
Writes?” in Linda Kauffman, ed., Gender and Theory (New York: Blackwell, 
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to mark them as a heterosexualization of men’s participation in feminism 
(“open up a space,” “discover a position”). I believe that Boone’s passage im- 
plies less about any desire for domination on his part than it does about the 
pervasiveness in our language of terms that have acquired sexual connota- 
tions and, consequently, demonstrates the virtual unavoidability of using a 
discourse of penetration to describe interactions between males and females. 
But it also appears to reflect a sense of frustration motivated by Boone’s 
knowledge that, while feminism has had a tremendous impact on his think- 
ing about the world he inhabits, many feminists do not see a place in their 
discourse for him or other like-minded males. In order to make such a place 
for himself, violation and transgression seem to Boone to be unavoidable. 

3. Alice Jardine, “Men in Feminism: Odor di Uomo or Compagnons de 
Route?” in Alice Jardine and Paul Smith, eds., Men in Feminism (New York: 
Methuen, 1987), 58. 

4. Andrew Ross, “No Question of Silence,” in Men in Feminism, 86. 
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Jane P. Tompkins, ed., Reader-Response Criticism: From Formalism to Post-Struc- 
turalism (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1980), 41-49. 
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American Women’s Novels (New York: Columbia University Press, 1989). 

9. About his relationship to feminism, Nelson writes: “Feminism is part 
of my social and intellectual life, has been so for many years, and so, to the 
extent that writing is ever ‘natural,’ it is natural that I write about feminism” 
(153). Nelson’s “Men, Feminism: The Materiality of Discourse” (Men in Femi- 
nism, 153-72) is, in my estimation, a model for self-referential male feminist 
inquiries that assume—or, at the very least, seek to demonstrate—a useful 
place for males in the discourse of feminism. 

10. Jardine and Smith, Men in Feminism, vii-viii. 

11. See Craig Owens, “Outlaws: Gay Men in Feminism,” in Men in Femi- 
nism, 219-32. It is hard to believe that Jardine and Smith’s difficulty reflected 
a lack of interest among Afro-Americans in exploring the relationship of men 
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to black feminism. A number of texts give evidence of interest in “the prob- 
lem”: the 1979 Black Scholar special issue devoted to investigating black femi- 
nism as manifested primarily in Ntozake Shange’s for colored girls and 
Michele Wallace’s Black Macho and the Myth of the Superwoman; Mel Watkins, 
“Sexism, Racism, and Black Women Writers,” New York Times Book Review, 
June 15, 1986, 1; Darryl Pinckney, “Black Victims, Black Villains: New York Re- 
view of Books 34, Jan. 29, 1987, 17-20; and essays by Valerie Smith and Debo- 
rah McDowell from which I draw later. 

Jardine and Smith’s difficulties might have stemmed from the facts that 
most of the men who had spoken publicly on the subject were open about 
their hostility to black feminism, and most of them did not speak the lan- 
guage of contemporary theory, a high academic idiom that demonstrates that 
the contributors to Men in Feminism are, despite significant differences among 
them, members of the same speech community. 

12. Stephen Heath, “Male Feminism,” Men in Feminism, 1. 

13. Ibid., at 9. 

14. Barbara Smith, “Toward a Black Feminist Criticism,” 173, 172; 
Michele Wallace, “Who Dat Say Dat When I Say Dat? Zora Neale Hurston 
Then and Now,” Village Voice Literary Supplement (April 1988): 18. 

15. Sherley Anne Williams, “Some Implications of Womanist Theory,” 
Callaloo 9 (1986): 304. 

16. Valerie Smith, “Gender and Afro-Americanist Literary Theory and 
Criticism,” Speaking of Gender (New York: Routledge, 1989), 68. 

17. Jardine, “Men in Feminism,” Men in Feminism, 60. 

18. Williams, “Some Implications,” 307. 

19. Deborah McDowell, “Reading Family Matters,” in Cheryl Wall, ed., 
Changing Our Own Words: Essays on Criticism, Theory, and the Writing by Black 
Women (New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1989), 84. 

20. Toril Moi, “Men against Patriarchy,” Gender and Theory, 181-88. 

21. McDowell's views notwithstanding, constructions of black male and 
black female subjectivity are too obviously interrelated in black women’s nar- 
ratives for feminist criticism to profit in the long run from ignoring—or urg- 
ing that others ignore—the important function that delineations of black 
male subjectivity play in these narratives’ thematics. Certainly the threat of 
antifeminist male critical bias is not cause to erase or minimize the signifi- 
cance of black male characters in these writers’ work. 

22. Hortense J. Spillers, “Mama’s Baby, Papa’s Maybe: An American 
Grammar Book,” diacritics (Gummer 1987): 80. 

23. In this sense, Spillers’s perspectives complement those of Sherley 
Anne Williams, for the latter demands, in effect, that we consider the extent 
to which black male repression of the “female” results from an attempt to fol- 
low the letter of the white Father’s law. 
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24. Paul Smith, “Men in Feminism: Men and Feminist Theory,” Men in 
Feminism, 33. 

25. Moi, “Men against Patriarchy,” Gender and Theory, 184. 

26. Toni Morrison, Sula (New York: Plume, 1973), 71. Subsequent refer- 
ences to this novel appear in the text in parentheses. 

27. At least one other reading of Eva’s murder of her son is possible: as 
protection against the threat of incest. In a section of her explanation to Han- 
nah—very little of which is contained in my textual citation of Sula—Eva dis- 
cusses a dream she has had concerning Plum: 


I'd be laying here at night and he be downstairs in that room, but 
when I closed my eyes I'd see him . . . six feet tall smilin’ and 
crawlin’ up the stairs quietlike so I wouldn’t hear and opening the 
door soft so I wouldn’t hear and he’d be creepin’ to the bed trying to 
spread my legs trying to get back up in my womb. He was a man, 
girl, a big old growed-up man. I didn’t have that much room. I kept 
on dreaming it. Dreaming it and I knowed it was true. One night it 
wouldn’t be no dream. It’d be true and I would have done it, would 
have let him if I’d’ve had the room but a big man can’t be a baby all 
wrapped up inside his mamma no more; he suffocate. (72-73) 


Morrison reverses to some extent the traditional dynamics of the most preva- 
lent form of intergenerational incest. Instead of the male parent creeping to 
the bed and spreading the legs of his defenseless female child, in Eva’s dream 
her man-child Plum is the active agent of violation. Eva’s emphasis on 
Plum’s immensity and her own uterus’s size makes connections to incestu- 
ous creeping and spreading possible. It is not difficult to imagine, given 
Plum’s constantly drugged state, that frustrations caused by an inability to 
reinsert his whole body into his mother’s womb during what Eva views as an 
inevitable encounter might lead to a forced insertion of a part that “natu- 
rally” fits, his penis. At any rate, a reading of this scene that notes its use of 
language consistent with parent-child incest serves to ground what appear to 
be otherwise senseless fears on Eva’s part concerning both the possible ef- 
fects of Plum’s desire for reentry into her uterine space and her own inability 
to deny her son access to that space (“I would have done it, would have let 
him”). 

28. Hortense J. Spillers, “Black, White, and in Color, or Learning How to 
Paint: Toward an Intramural Protocol of Reading,” diacritics (Summer 1987). 
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The Challenge and Possibility for Black 
Males to Embrace Feminism 


Luke Charles Harris 


MUCH OF THE idea that Black politics should center on men seems 
driven by the notion that a Black male-centered political agenda best 
promotes Black unity and empowerment. The costs of this misguided 
logic are enormous. For pseudo-nationalistic male-centered visions of 
politics lead us to support figures, like Justice Clarence Thomas, 
whose political agendas we would otherwise condemn. Moreover, 
they teach our young at least the following two powerful and dis- 
turbing lessons: (1) to support undeserving Black men for the sake of 
the “race” and (2) to trivialize the concerns of Black women, and the 
Black feminist movement writ large. 

Realizing that the full potential and empowerment of the Black 
community depends instead on integrating feminism into our poli- 
tics, I believe we must come to terms with feminism and learn to see it 
as a fundamental aspect of our politics. We must confront the reality 
that patriarchal political visions are dangerous; among other things, 
they obscure concerns that should be at the heart of our political 
agenda. A feminist perspective affords us the opportunity to identify 
and take account of the ways in which race, class, gender, and sexual 
orientation intersect to shape the problems and interests of our entire 
community. Embracing feminism would require us to acknowledge 
that the racist stereotypes on which criminal justice policies are 
founded result from white supremacist views about Black men’s 
maleness, as well as their Blackness. Embracing feminism would re- 
quire us to take account of the specific ways in which Black women 
are discriminated against as Blacks and women. Embracing feminism 
would require us to address problems stemming from patriarchal 
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relationships between Black men and women—problems such as vio- 
lence in the home, sexual harassment in the workplace, and unwar- 
ranted demands to express racial loyalty by passively accepting sexist 
attitudes and behavior. The failure to address these issues reinforces 
the notion that rape, domestic violence, and sexual harassment are 
“white women’s issues,” silences and disempowers Black women 
who suffer such abuses intraracially, interracially, and in same-sex re- 
lationships, and reproduces and ligitimizes a patriarchal political 
agenda for the Black community. 

Progressive Black men especially need to cultivate the habit of 
consistently working together with the many Black women who have 
helped to construct vibrant and powerful perspectives that illuminate 
the various problems facing our community. I was struck, for in- 
stance, by the paucity of Black men when I worked on the Anita Hill 
support team. In that case, I went to Washington, D.C., along with 
Carlton Long, then an assistant professor at Columbia University, and 
Victor Caldwell, an undergraduate student assistant. We were well 
aware that Charles Ogletree was representing Anita Hill brilliantly, 
and we had thought that we would be on the sidelines helping not 
only our sisters but also Black men to take her case to the general 
public. We were wrong. We found ourselves at the center of the ac- 
tion—participating in important press conferences, addressing major 
political rallies, and appearing on national news programs because 
few other progressive Black men volunteered their services. 

When the Million Man March came along in 1995, the situation 
was repeated. Only a few Black men, such as Kendall Thomas at the 
Columbia Law School, worked with Black feminists to publicize their 
objections to and concerns about the March and to articulate another 
vision of what the March could have represented. While I was happy 
to work alongside such an extraordinary group of women, I was also 
embarrassed by the dearth of Black men willing to work with us. 
And, the absence of significant numbers of progressive Black men 
working with Black feminists promoted the perception in many seg- 
ments of the Black community that the feminist critique of the March 
was being advanced by a small, disgruntled, and misguided group of 
Black women. The idea of Black men endorsing a feminist perspec- 
tive was made to seem oxymoronic to the Black community, and to 
much of the press that covered the March. Yet had Cornel West, Maya 
Angelo, Jesse Jackson, Michael Dyson, and other prominent Black 
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public intellectuals and social activists stood with Angela Davis, Mar- 
cia Gillespie, and other well-known feminists, rather than on the 
podium with Louis Farrakhan at the March, it would have been im- 
possible to marginalize, trivialize, and vilify feminist concerns in the 
same way. 

Together we could have championed an inclusive politics. In this 
sense, the March represents a lost opportunity (1) for progressive 
Black men and women to critique the privileging of male authority 
and power in both public and private life within the Black commu- 
nity, and (2) for progressive Black men to articulate a feminist per- 
spective while working alongside and benefiting from the leadership 
of the visionary African American women who opposed the call for 
the March. But we can learn from our mistakes. 

What are the lessons we must learn? Henceforth, we must chal- 
lenge the idea that Black women have suffered less than Black men 
and that, therefore, the problems of Black men are more urgent than 
those of Black women; we must reject the perception that the prob- 
lems of Black women are the mere “by-products” of the concerns 
confronted by Black men; we must repudiate the notion that Black 
women must put loyalty to their “race” first, even in cases where 
they have been victimized and/or marginalized by Black men be- 
cause of their gender; we must refute the perspective that patriarchy 
does not exist in the Black community because Black men lack power 
and control over most of the nation’s key institutions; we must ad- 
dress a broader range of issues at the center of our politics, including 
all forms of Black male violence against Black women; we must re- 
envision the existing patriarchal conceptions of masculinity within 
our community with a view toward reciprocal respect and the mu- 
tual sharing of authority and power between Black men and women; 
we must disclaim homophobia, expanding our vision of leadership 
so as to embrace women, gay, lesbian, and bisexual Black Americans; 
we must encourage both young girls and boys to assume primary 
leadership roles in our community when they reach adulthood, and 
we must urge them to disavow the idea that to critique patriarchy 
and male privilege is somehow antithetical to the interests of Black 
America. 

Most important, Black men must learn to repudiate the notions 
that they are entitled to walk through the door of liberation first and 
that they can be liberated without fully confronting the destructive 
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characteristics of patriarchy within the Black community. We—Black 
men—must acknowledge male privilege, interrogate it, critique it, 
and ultimately relinquish it. Just as white Americans must reject 
racism if they are to transcend their own racial bigotry, Black men 
must reject patriarchal privilege if we are to overcome mundane 
forms of male-centered nationalism that undermine the well-being of 
our community. This, of course, will be no easy task, for we have 
grown all too accustomed to male privilege within the Black commu- 
nity—so accustomed in fact that, for the most part, we fail to see it as 
privilege at all. 
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The Women’s Liberation and the 
Gay Liberation Movements 


Huey P. Newton 


During the past few years strong movements have developed 
among women and among homosexuals seeking their liberation. 
There has been some uncertainty about how to relate to these move- 
ments. 


WHATEVER YOUR PERSONAL opinions and your insecurities 
about homosexuality and the various liberation movements among 
homosexuals and women (and I speak of homosexuals and women as 
oppressed groups), we should try to unite with them in a revolution- 
ary fashion. I say “whatever your insecurities are” because as we very 
well know, sometimes our first instinct is to want to hit a homosexual 
in the mouth, and want a woman to be quiet. We want to hit a homo- 
sexual in the mouth because we are afraid we might be homosexual, 
and we want to hit the woman or shut her up because we are afraid 
that she might castrate us, or take the nuts that we might not have to 
start with. 

We must gain security in ourselves and therefore have respect 
and feelings for all oppressed people. We must not use the racist atti- 
tude that the White racists use against our people because they are 
Black and poor. Many times, the poorest White person is the most 
racist. This is so because he is afraid that he might lose something, or 
discover something that he does not have. So you’re some kind of 
threat to him. This kind of psychology is in operation when we view 
oppressed people and become angry with them because of their par- 
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ticular kind of behavior, or their particular kind of deviation from the 
established norm. 

Remember, we have not established a revolutionary value sys- 
tem; we are only in the process of establishing it. I do not remember 
our ever constituting any value that said that a revolutionary must 
say offensive things toward homosexuals, or that a revolutionary 
should make sure that women do not speak out about their own par- 
ticular kind of oppression. As a matter of fact, it is just the opposite: 
we say that we recognize the woman’s right to be free. We have not 
said much about the homosexual at all, but we must relate to the ho- 
mosexual movement because it is a real thing. And I know through 
reading and through my life experience and observations that homo- 
sexuals are not given freedom and liberty by anyone in this society. 
They might be the most oppressed people in the society. 

And what made them homosexual? Perhaps it’s a phenomenon 
that I don’t understand entirely. Some people say that it is the deca- 
dence of capitalism. I don’t know if that is the case; I rather doubt it. 
But whatever the case is, we know that homosexuality is a fact that 
exists, and we must understand it in its purest form: that is, a person 
should have the freedom to use his body in whatever way he wants. 

That is not endorsing things in homosexuality that we wouldn't 
view as revolutionary. But there is nothing to say that a homosexual 
cannot also be a revolutionary. And maybe I’m now injecting some of 
my prejudice by saying that “even a homosexual can be a revolution- 
ary.” Quite the contrary, maybe a homosexual could be the most revo- 
lutionary. 

When we have revolutionary conferences, rallies, and demonstra- 
tions, there should be full participation of the gay liberation move- 
ment and the women’s liberation movement. Some groups might be 
more revolutionary than others. We should not use the actions of a 
few to say that they are all reactionary or counterrevolutionary, be- 
cause they are not. 

We should deal with the factions just as we deal with any other 
group or party that claims to be revolutionary. We should try to 
judge, somehow, whether they are operating in a sincere revolution- 
ary fashion and from a really oppressed situation. (And we will grant 
that if they are women they are probably oppressed.) If they do things 
that are unrevolutionary or counterrevolutionary, then criticize that 
action. If we feel that the group in spirit means to be revolutionary in 
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practice, but they make mistakes in interpreting the revolutionary 
philosophy, or they do not understand the dialectics of the social 
forces in operation, we should criticize that and not criticize them be- 
cause they are women trying to be free. And the same is true for ho- 
mosexuals. We should never say a whole movement is dishonest 
when in fact it is trying to be honest. It is simply making honest mis- 
takes. Friends are allowed to make mistakes. The enemy is not al- 
lowed to make mistakes because his whole existence is a mistake, and 
we suffer from it. But the women’s liberation front and the gay libera- 
tion front are our friends, they are potential allies, and we need as 
many allies as possible. 

We should be willing to discuss the insecurities that many people 
have about homosexuality. When I say “insecurities,” I mean the fear 
that homosexuals are some kind of threat to our manhood. I can un- 
derstand this fear. Because of the long conditioning process, which 
builds insecurity in the American male, homosexuality might pro- 
duce certain hangups in us. I have hangups myself about male homo- 
sexuality. But, on the other hand, I have no hangup about female ho- 
mosexuality. And that is a phenomenon in itself. I think it is probably 
because male homosexuality is a threat to me and female homosexu- 
ality is not. 

We should be careful about using those terms that might turn 
our friends off. The terms “faggot” and “punk” should be deleted 
from our vocabulary, and especially we should not attach names nor- 
mally designed for homosexuals to men who are enemies of the peo- 
ple, such as Nixon or Mitchell. Homosexuals are not enemies of the 
people. 
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Some African American Males’ 
Perspectives on the Black Woman 


Rufus Burrow, Jr. 


THE PURPOSE OF this essay is twofold: (1) to present how Black 
women are represented in the political philosophies of four popular 
African American men: Fredrick Douglass, W. E. B. Du Bois, Malcolm 
X, and James Hal Cone; and (2) to discuss the role(s) African Ameri- 
can men should play in eradicating sexism in the Black church and 
the Black community. 

While the charge is often made that Black men are (and histori- 
cally have been) sexist in their treatment of Black women, there has 
been little attempt to explore the relationship between the nature of 
Black male sexism, on the one hand, and slavery and racism, on the 
other. By focusing on the lives of Douglass, Du Bois, Malcolm X, and 
Cone, I hope to illustrate some of the ways in which racism against 
Black men helps to explain Black men’s attitudes towards Black 
women and, more broadly, Black men’s position on women’s equality. 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS 


An ex-slave, renowned abolitionist, advocate for women’s rights, ora- 
tor, and newspaper editor, Frederick Douglass began his work of lib- 
eration trying to free Blacks from slavery and economic exploitation. 
Given his broad commitment to equality, it is not at all surprising that 
he became a supporter of the women’s movement of the nineteenth 
century. Although other Black men, like Alexander Crummell and 
Martin Delany, supported Black women’s liberation, Douglass’s sup- 
port was the most significant." 
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While it is certainly true that Elizabeth Cady Stanton influenced 
Douglass’s views on women’s equality,” it would be inaccurate to sug- 
gest that Douglass was sensitized to the oppressive plight of women by 
White feminists. Having personally witnessed numerous brutal attacks 
against Black women, Douglass developed a sensitivity to and aware- 
ness of their plight long before his conversations with White feminists 
like Stanton. Nor was Douglass’s position on women’s liberation al- 
ways consistent with that of Stanton’s; Douglass embraced a broader 
vision of women’s equality than many of the early white feminists, in- 
cluding Stanton, a vision of equality that included the rights of Black 
women. Moreover, Douglass became quite critical of Stanton’s and 
other White feminists’ insistence that White women, by virtue of their 
education and cultural development, were more deserving of the vote 
than the uneducated, recently “emancipated” Blacks. 

As I have said, Douglass became sensitized to women’s issues via 
his exposure to Black women’s subordinating experiences. And these 
experiences often informed Douglass’s political engagements. In nu- 
merous speeches he “vivified the horrid inhumanity of slavery by de- 
tailing the physical, moral, and sexual abuse of slave women, prima- 
rily at the hands of White men. He spoke rhetorically of ‘America’s 
soil reddened by the stain from woman’s shrinking flesh.’”* No other 
abolitionist more dramatically portrayed the inhumanity perpetrated 
against Black women. And White feminists of the day did not employ 
Black women’s experiences as women under slavery as a basis for 
their feminism. Looking back on his life, Douglass commented that 
his escape from slavery was for himself; his advocacy for emancipa- 
tion was for his people; “but when I stood up for the rights of woman, 
self was out of the question, and I found a little nobility in the act.”4 

In an 1854 proposal for a Black industrial school, Douglass 
stressed the need to include Black women, “who he argued particu- 
larly needed the training in the ‘methods and means of enjoying an 
independent and honorable livelihood.’”° When he considered 
changing the name of his newspaper in 1853, a suggestion was made 
to call the newspaper The Brotherhood. Douglass rejected this title “be- 
cause it ‘implied the exclusion of the sisterhood.’”° Although Dou- 
glass believed that the movement to enfranchise Blacks was con- 
tributing in significant ways to the uplift of women, he understood 
well their need to have a separate, organized movement to work to- 
ward the attainment of their rights. 
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Douglass was the only man to play a prominent role at the first 
national convention of women’s rights at Seneca Falls, New York, in 
1848. He also played a prominent role in the National Convention of 
Colored Freedmen in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1848, where he officially in- 
troduced the issue of women’s rights into the Black Liberation move- 
ment. That same year, Douglass helped to organize a Black civil 
rights convention, and Black and White women were encouraged to 
attend and participate in the proceedings.” 

When the American Equal Rights Association (ERA) was formed 
in 1866, Douglass was chosen as one of the three vice presidents. Al- 
though the organization was ridiculed severely by the press, and 
Douglass was later branded and mocked as a “women’s rights man,”® 
he continued to be supportive of their efforts. Douglass’s participa- 
tion was not without some conflict, however. It was at the November 
1866 meeting of the ERA that Douglass had his first serious disagree- 
ment with White feminist leaders. Some of them, including Susan B. 
Anthony and Elizabeth Cady Stanton, were growing increasingly 
concerned about White women’s rights, and less about the rights of 
Blacks. These women threatened to withdraw their support of Black 
enfranchisement if women’s right to vote was not included in the Re- 
construction package. 

Although Susan B. Anthony was known to become outraged 
whenever her Black friends were subjected to racist treatment, she 
found it expedient to be publicly indifferent to such racism in order to 
attract southern White women to the women’s movement. Ida B. 
Wells, founder of the first Black women’s suffrage club, criticized An- 
thony (her friend) precisely for her failure to make her personal dis- 
satisfaction with racism a public issue of the women’s rights move- 
ment. Anthony, Stanton, and other White feminists of the period ca- 
pitulated to racism “on grounds of expediency,” at a time when 
Blacks were terrorized on a massive scale through lynching and sex- 
ual abuse. 

White women’s political expediency in context of racial violence 
against Blacks caused Douglass to conclude that while White women 
desired the vote, for Blacks the vote was a matter of life and death. 
Blacks, he contended, needed the vote in order to complete the eman- 
cipation process. As long as they were denied the vote, they would be 
subjected to lynching, rape, and economic exploitation. Although he 
continued to support the women’s movement, he came to believe that 
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circumstances necessitated a shift in emphasis. It was this belief 
which led to his letter of September 27, 1868, to Josephine Sophie 
White Griffing: 


Iam now devoting myself to a cause not more sacred, certainly more 
urgent, because it is life and death to the long-enslaved people of 
this country; and this is: Negro suffrage. While the Negro is 
mobbed, beaten, shot, stabbed, hanged, burnt, and is the target of all 
that is malignant in the North and all that is murderous in the South 
his claims may be preferred by me without exposing in any wise 
myself to the imputation of narrowness or meanness towards the 
cause of woman. As you well know, woman has a thousand ways to 
attach herself to the governing power of the land and already exerts 
an honorable influence on the course of legislation. 

She is the victim of abuses, to be sure, but it cannot be pretended 
I think that the cause is as urgent as that of ours. I never suspected 
you of sympathizing with Miss Anthony and Mrs. Stanton in this 
course. Their principal is: that no Negro shall be enfranchised while 
woman is not. Now, considering that white men have been enfran- 
chised always, and colored men have not, the conduct of these white 
women, whose husbands, fathers and brothers are voters, does not 
seem generous.’ 


The final break between Douglass and White feminists occurred dur- 
ing the ratification of the Fifteenth Amendment, which granted the 
vote to Black men but not to women. At the May 1869 meeting of the 
ERA, Douglass found himself passionately stressing the special con- 
ditions confronting Blacks: 


When women, because they are women, are dragged from their 
homes and hung upon lamp-posts; when their children are torn 
from their arms and their brains dashed upon the pavement; when 
they are objects of insult and outrage at every turn; when they are in 
danger of having their homes burnt down over their heads; when 
their children are not allowed to enter schools; then they will have 
an urgency to obtain the ballot.!° 


When someone in the audience interrupted and asked whether 
this was not the case of Black women, Douglass responded: “Yes, yes, 
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yes, it is true of the black woman, but not because she is a woman but 
because she is black.’”" Although impressed with his commitment 
and advocacy, the majority of the feminists present were not so 
moved as to support him. Near the end of the meeting, they dissolved 
the ERA and formed an organization totally devoted to women’s suf- 
frage, the National Women’s Suffrage Association. Notwithstanding 
the formation of this organization, Douglass continued to support 
women’s rights, and to criticize male-dominated political decision 
making ostensibly on behalf of women: “We legislate for woman, and 
protect her, precisely as we legislate for and protect animals, asking 
the consent of neither.” ? Perhaps not surprisingly, then, upon the rat- 
ification of the Fifteenth Amendment, Douglass continued to work 
for another constitutional Amendment guaranteeing women the right 
to vote." 


W. E. B. DU BOIS 


A staunch defender of women’s rights—particularly those of Black 
women—Du Bois proclaimed that the uplift of women, next to the 
problem of the colorline and peace, was the greatest modern social 
issue.'* He did not mean by this, however, that the issue of women’s 
rights is of secondary significance to or is completely isolated from 
the issues of race. However, he did believe that if the issue of race 
were solved, the solution would go a long way toward solving the 
issue of gender. 

Du Bois did not hesitate to credit Black women for their contribu- 
tions to their race and to American society in general. He pointed out, 
for example, that it was strong Black women who laid the foundation 
for the Black church.’ For him, part of the tragedy of what he charac- 
terized as “the damnation of women” was the belief that women exist 
not for themselves but for men.’ Du Bois was adamant in his belief 
that the decision to mother children was a woman’s decision. Like 
Douglass, Du Bois rejected the popular male practice of “benevolent 
guardianship,” which was based on the notion that men know what 
is best for women.” Central to Du Bois’s political commitment was 
the idea that it was important for women to get the ballot so that they 
could represent themselves. 
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Du Bois, like Douglass, was concerned about the rights of all 
women in all classes, but, in practice, he too may have had more con- 
tact with middle-class feminists than working-class women of either 
race. Yet, as with Douglass, he did not hesitate to critique the class 
and race bias of White feminists of his day. He raised just such a criti- 
cism in 1912: 


The advocates of woman suffrage have continually been in great 
danger of asking the ballot not because they are citizens, but because 
they occupy a certain social position, are of a certain grade of intelli- 
gence, or are “white.” Continually it has been said in America, “If 
paupers and Negroes vote why not college-bred women of wealth 
and position?” The assumption is that such a woman has superior 
right to have her interests represented in the nation and that Ne- 
groes and paupers have few rights which society leaders are bound 
to respect.1® 


Du Bois’s writing is especially sensitive to the interests of Black 
women. He made it clear that he would forgive the White South for 
many of its sins against his people at “the judgment” but that he did 
not intend to forgive the South, in this world or the next, for its brutal, 
disrespectful treatment of Black women.” Du Bois insisted that all 
women have been abused in the United States, but none so brutally as 
the Black woman. He writes: 


I most sincerely doubt if any other race of woman could have 
brought its fineness up through so devilish a fire. . . . For this, their 
promise, and for their hard past, I honor the women of my race. 
Their beauty,—their dark and mysterious beauty of midnight eyes, 
crumpled hair, and soft, full-featured faces—is perhaps more to me 
than to you, because I was born to its warm and subtle spell; but 
their worth is yours as well as mine. No other woman on earth could 
have emerged from the hell of force and temptation which once en- 
gulfed and still surrounds black women in America with half the 
modesty and womaniliness that they retain. I have always felt like 
bowing myself before them in all abasement, searching to bring 
some tribute to these long-suffering victims, these burdened sisters 
of mine, whom the world, the wise, white world, loves to affront 
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and ridicule and wantonly to insult. I have known the women of 
many lands and nations—I have known and seen and lived beside 
them, but none have I known more sweetly feminine, more 
unswervingly loyal, more desperately earnest, and more instinc- 
tively pure in body and in soul than the daughters of my black moth- 
ers. This, then—a little thing—to their memory and inspiration.” 


In some ways, Du Bois’s activism on behalf of women went even 
further than Douglass’s; Du Bois publicly challenged Black male chau- 
vinism and recognized and affirmed the activities of Black women.*! 
For example, Du Bois published Black women’s social, political, and 
leadership activities in the Crisis “Men of the Month” column.” 


MALCOLM X 


Malcolm X (born Malcolm Little) is the most controversial of the 
Black men discussed in this essay. Having become “streetwise” 
through his experiences in Harlem and the Roxbury area of Boston, 
Malcolm held a fairly typical male view of women in general and 
Black women in particular. Some of this was learned through various 
experiences he had with women (including his mother and his half- 
sister), but much of it was influenced by other Black men. 

As part of the indoctrination process of all Muslims, Malcolm 
was taught that the true nature of man is to be strong, while that of 
woman is to be weak.” Malcolm basically held these views prior to 
joining the Muslims, so his involvement with Islam merely reinforced 
this attitude. Under all circumstances the woman is to be respected, 
sheltered, protected**—and kept in her place. While this view might 
be paternalistic in the context of white male/white female relation- 
ships, it is, arguably, less paternalistic in the context of Black 
male/Black female relationships: Black women have never had the 
luxury of being protected and respected. Thus, Malcolm was not 
wrong for adhering to a philosophy that called for the protection, de- 
fense, and honoring of Black women, since Black women’s lives had 
been at the mercy of White men. 

After his days of hustling, Malcolm so distrusted women—all 
women—that he had no desire to marry during his early involvement 
in the Nation of Islam. Most women he had relationships with during 
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his youth were not trustworthy,” and he concluded during his early 
days as a Muslim that nothing had changed in this regard. He even 
warned men to be careful about getting married. Although he was ul- 
timately attracted to and married Sister Betty, he initially concealed 
his real feelings for her.” 

Malcolm claimed to base much of what he believed about women 
on his close contact with the prostitutes with whom he had lived 
sometime before becoming a Muslim. Ironically, he had the deepest 
respect for these women, inasmuch as he believed them to be more 
honest than the more morally respected women.” During most of his 
time with the Muslims he did not address sexism in general, or sex- 
ism against Black women in particular. Indeed, during much of his 
career as a Muslim minister, Malcolm blamed Black women for the 
condition of Black men.” He believed that Black men were not able to 
fulfill their potential because of nagging, selfish, domineering Black 
women. He felt that no woman, regardless of race, class, or age, can 
ever hope to be anything but the weaker, dependent sex.” In addi- 
tion, Malcolm believed that the only way the Black man himself can 
gain the respect of other men is to respect and protect the Black 
woman.” 

In his Autobiography, Malcolm reports that some of the Muslim 
women often sent complaints to Elijah Muhammad that Malcolm’s 
teachings on women were too harsh.*! However, as Malcolm began to 
be more critical about the teachings of Elijah Muhammad’s version of 
Islam, his views on women’s issues slowly began to change. During 
Malcolm’s early years as a Muslim, he had been little more than an 
unthinking automaton who essentially parroted whatever Muham- 
mad taught. In a revealing passage from his autobiography, Malcolm 
implies that some of his harsher teachings about women were a direct 
result of his uncritical acceptance of Muhammad’s influence. He re- 
flected on this some months after his break with Muhammad: 


In my twelve years as a muslim minister, I had always taught so 
strongly on the moral issues that many Muslims accused me of 
being “anti-woman.” The very keel of my teaching, and my most 
bone-deep personal belief, was that Elijah Muhammad in every as- 
pect of his existence was a symbol of moral, mental and spiritual re- 
form among the American black people.’ [Of course, Muhammad 
himself fell short in this regard.] 
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Malcolm’s wife, Betty Shabazz, shed some light on why Malcolm 
was so influenced by Elijah Muhammad: 


People must remember that Malcolm never had a father from the 
time he was six years old. He really grew up by himself, so that this 
need for a father image probably had a lot to do with his profound 
faith in Elijah Muhammad. And Elijah Muhammad did, in a way, 
take him on as a son.” 


While Malcolm became less critical of Black women, he did not be- 
come significantly more sensitive to the nature of Black women’s so- 
cial experiences. 

Alex Haley records Malcolm as saying: “You never can fully 
trust a woman. I’ve got the only one I ever met whom I would trust 
seventy-five percent. I’ve told her that, I’ve told her like I tell you I’ve 
seen too many men destroyed by their wives, or their women.” But, 
interestingly, Malcolm goes on to say: “’I don’t completely trust any- 
one, not even myself. I have seen too many men destroy them- 
selves.’”*4 Malcolm implies that his distrust went much deeper than a 
distrust of women. 

Whatever Malcolm’s views on women, it is fair to say that he was 
committed to his wife and daughters. His wife writes passionately 
about his love for her and their daughters.*° She knew how he dis- 
liked nagging women and told him prior to their marriage that the 
one thing she would not do was to argue with him.*° 

According to Shabazz, Malcolm had a “high regard for mother- 
hood,” and he urged men to always remember that they were born 
from their mother’s womb and that mothers suffer greatly on account 
of their sons: “He used to talk about the honor of being a mother and 
how the key to the future and the key to humanity, actually, was 
through the woman.”*” In regard to Shabazz, Malcolm had the fol- 
lowing to say in his Autobiography: 


I guess by now I will say I love Betty. She’s the only woman I ever 
even thought about loving. And she’s one of the very few—four 
women—whom I have ever trusted. The thing is Betty’s a good 
Muslim woman and wife. You see, Islam is the only religion that 
gives both husband and wife a true understanding of what love is. 
The Western ‘love’ concept, you take it apart, it really is lust. But 
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love transcends just the physical. Love is a disposition, behavior, at- 
titude, thoughts, likes, dislikes—these things make a beautiful 
woman, a beautiful wife. . . . Islam teaches us to look into the 
woman, and teaches her to look into us.*8 


Eugene V. Wolfenstein wrote a psych-history on Malcolm in 1981, 
in which he argues that Malcolm’s views on women were related to 
his early childhood relationship with his mother and father.” Wolfen- 
stein maintains that Malcolm’s view of women was a result of dis- 
placed hostility. In a more recent biography of Malcolm, Bruce Perry 
suggests that Malcolm’s “male chauvinism was the predictable result 
of past tyranny,” that is, the fact that his mother and half-sister de- 
nied him warmth and emotional support. Both theories have some 
explanatory value. But it is important to keep in mind that Malcolm’s 
earlier views on women were essentially the view of many, although 
not all, Black men during and since his time. 

To Malcolm’s credit, after his trip to Mecca and his travels through- 
out Africa and the Middle East, he began to think critically about male- 
female relations in the Black community. Since he did not live long 
enough to work through the implications of this change, it is difficult to 
know just what his revised views about women would have been. 
However, in a significant statement made during an interview in Paris 
three months before he was assassinated, he left an important clue: 


One thing that I became aware of in my traveling recently through 
Africa and the Middle East, in every country you go to, usually the de- 
gree of progress can never be separated from the woman. If you’re in 
a country that’s progressive, the woman is progressive. . . . So one of 
the things I became thoroughly convinced of in my recent travels is the 
importance of giving freedom to the woman, giving her education, 
and giving her the incentive to get out there and put that same spirit 
and understanding in her children. And I frankly am proud of the con- 
tributions that our women have made in the struggle for freedom and 
I’m one person who’s for giving them all the leeway possible because 
they’ve made a greater contribution than many of us men.“ 


Perhaps not surprising then, after Malcolm broke with Elijah Muham- 
mad and formed the Organization of Afro-American Unity (OAAU) he 
began phasing women like Maya Angelou into leadership positions.” 
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JAMES HAL CONE 


James Cone has been hailed as the father of contemporary Black liber- 
ation theology, which emerged out of the Black church in response to 
the Black Power movement of the 1960s. Among Black theologians he 
is one of the first to take a public stance against sexism in general and 
sexism in the Black community and church in particular. Cone knew, 
even when he published his first book, Black Theology and Black Power 
(1969), that the Gospel of liberation is for all people, but, like many 
Black men, he then believed that the fundamental and most pressing 
issue for the Black community was racism. Aware that the women’s 
movement of the 1960s and 1970s was composed primarily of mid- 
dle-class White women and few Black women, Cone initially con- 
cluded, like many of his Black male counterparts, that sexism was “a 
white thing” and not a serious problem in the Black community as 
such. 

However, by 1972 Cone made a significant transition in his theol- 
ogy. He wrote of his deep appreciation of “black brothers and sisters 
who provided a critique, both positive and negative, of my earlier at- 
tempts to interpret the black religious experience and thus gave me 
the stimulus I needed for this present work.”* The reference to sisters 
(Black women) is significant, since it is an indication that by this time 
he was beginning to hear and acknowledge the voices and critiques 
of Black women. 

In 1975 one finds not only the use of language inclusive of 
women but also language critical of sexism: “There is no place for male 
dominance of females. There can only be equality, and equality of power de- 
fined in the context of struggle.” In his change of attitude toward 
women, Cone was moving much faster than his contemporaries in 
Black theology. 

Challenged by Black and other “Third World” women, Cone 
could see that White women were not the only ones interested in 
women’s liberation. When he was asked by Black female students at 
Garrett Evangelical Theological Seminary to read a paper on the 
theme “New Roles in the Ministry: A Theological Appraisal,” the 
event proved to be a turning point in Cone’s theology. “Black women 
know that their ministry has been severely limited, and they also 
know why,” said Cone. “That is, they know who benefits from their 
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oppression.”*° He pointed out that, although it is good to proclaim 


the need for the liberation of Black women, this alone is not adequate 
proof of genuine, substantive commitment. He went on to say that 
“the gospel bears witness to the God who is against oppression in any 
form, whether inflicted on an oppressed group from the outside or 
arising from within an oppressed community.”*° 

In the same speech, Cone noted the contradiction when Black 
men protest against White racism while simultaneously oppressing 
their Black sisters. He was adamant that the status of women in the 
Black church was unacceptable and that it was time for Black men 
and women to deal with their differences openly and honestly. He 
called for the recognition that sexism is a serious problem in the Black 
church and community.“ This appeared radical at the time, but, upon 
reflection eight years later, Cone concluded that it was at best a tame 
statement, and one of which he could not be proud: 


When I now read that October 1976 paper, I am embarrassed by how 
mildly and carefully I approached the theme of women’s equality in 
the church. It was anything but radical, somewhat analogous to a 
southern white liberal reflecting on racism. But black male seminari- 
ans, almost without exception, were greatly disturbed by my paper. 
If my paper can be compared to that of a southern white liberal, the 
reactions of many black male seminarians were similar to those of 
most reactionary southern white racists. They quoted the Bible to 
justify that women should not be ordained, and some even insisted 
that they should not even be in the pulpit.® 


In My Soul Looks Back (1982) and For My People (1984), Cone was even 
more explicit and passionate in his criticism of Black male sexism.” 
He pointed out that Black churchwomen were urged to continue in 
their traditional roles in the choir, as ushers, cooks, head of the mis- 
sionary society, Sunday school teachers, and so on, and were discour- 
aged from seeking the pastorate. Many Black male pastors held that 
women could hold any office in the church, including that of evangel- 
ist (“a ministry with no institutional authority”), but not the pas- 
torate! Cone observed that even the radical group of Black clergymen 
that formed the National Committee on Black Churchmen during the 
formative years of contemporary Black theology did not advocate 
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equality for women in ministry. “It is shameful but scarcely surpris- 
ing,” Cone said, “that black theology learned the patriarchal bad 
habits of its progenitors.” 

As a response to the theological narrowness of many Black the- 
ologians and that of White feminist theologians, Black religious 
scholars like Jackie Grant, Cheryl Gilkes, Katie Cannon, Karen Baker- 
Fletcher, Delores Williams, and Clarice Martin have begun develop- 
ing a liberation theology that speaks more to their unique experience 
of triple jeopardy (i.e., as victims of racism, classism, and sexism). In- 
fluenced by Alice Walker’s use of the term womanist,°' they have 
given it the name Womanist Theology. Although there are still vestiges 
of sexism in the Black church, Cone’s work has played an important 
role in sensitizing the Black church to issues of gender. 


CONCLUSION 


What remains to be considered now is what Black men can and ought 
to do regarding the plight of Black women. I want to offer several 
suggestions. It is important to note, however, that each of the items 
listed is informed by two basic assumptions: 1) God is that personal 
being upon whom all beings depend for their existence and continu- 
ance. Inasmuch as the image of God is etched into the being of every 
person, there is no fundamental difference between persons (male 
and female) as such. But correlatively, every person is somebody, be- 
cause created in God’s image. Because God loves them, all persons 
should be treated with dignity and respect. 2) One who recognizes 
that she or he is created and sustained by a God who values all per- 
sons equally must develop the highest conception or estimation of 
the worth and dignity of all persons, regardless of race, gender, age, 
or class. Adherence to the highest possible conception of persons will 
generally lead to one’s doing all in her or his power to avoid and put 
an end to dehumanizing and depersonalizing practices. 

Therefore, in the case of persons—more particularly Black 
women—the way we treat each other reflects how we think about 
God and whether we generally think highly or lowly of persons as 
such. With this in mind, I make a few suggestions regarding what 
Black men can do to aid in the elimination of individual and institu- 
tional sexism. These are not listed in any order of priority: 
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. Listen to the stories of pain and hurt as told by Black women 
in all quarters of this society. Do not talk. Listen! 

. Acknowledge that sexism, like racism and other practices 
that alienate persons from each other and the creator, is not 
merely a sociohistorical and political problem but a theologi- 
cal problem. Anything that alienates persons from each other 
is inconsistent with what a loving God requires of us. 

. Those guilty of uncritically participating in sexist structures 
should openly confess their sin, followed by the necessary 
steps to put into practice what the new-found position re- 
quires. 

. Notwithstanding that some women are as conservative and 
sexist backward in their thinking and practice regarding 
male-female relations as many men, we should take our clues 
from women in terms of what we should be saying and doing 
about the issue of sexism. 

. Any supportive statements about the gender issue should 
generally be made in the presence of other men. The best 
place to make one’s witness regarding sexism is among sexist 
males. Malcolm X made a similar point about the role of well- 
meaning Whites regarding the race question. He reminded 
them that it is more helpful to make their witness within the 
White community from which racism emanates, rather than 
in the presence of Blacks. It is relatively easy for men to wit- 
ness about sexism among enlightened women (and men). The 
real challenge is whether they have the moral fiber and 
courage to do so within a crowd of unenlightened, sexist 
males (and females)! 

. Speak up for women’s rights and interests whether or not 
women are present. If only one woman is a part of some 
group, do not expect her to always raise the issue of women’s 
concerns, since to expect this implies disregard for her al- 
ready overburdened, painful situation. The traditionally ex- 
cluded need not be present for us to “do the right thing.” 

. Understand that women’s liberation is not a joke but, as Cone 
contends, is “a viable issue.” Take it seriously, and insist that 
others do the same. 

. Take seriously affirmative action measures for women in 
churches and other societal structures. Be imaginative; be 
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radical. If a so-called secular model of affirmative action re- 
quires the presence of at least one woman in a managerial po- 
sition, for example, insist on the hiring of two or more! This is 
especially crucial for Black men who claim to hold deep reli- 
gious convictions. 


. Support Black women in their efforts to find present and past 


role models in the ministry and other professions. 

Be intentional about altering your language about God, rec- 
ognizing that this is but one necessary step in the right direc- 
tion. Understand that because we get on board the inclusive 
language train does not in itself translate into radically trans- 
formed societal structures. Cone is instructive when he writes 
that “it is easy to change the language of oppression without 
changing the sociopolitical situation of its victims. I know ex- 
istentially what this means from the vantage point of racism. 
Whites have learned how to use less offensive language, but 
they have not changed the power relations between blacks 
and whites in the society.”°* The same phenomenon occurs 
with respect to Black male theologians and the issue of gen- 
der. They talk less offensively as a result of the emerging 
Womanist theology, but they have done little in substantive 
ways to alter structures from which they benefit. 
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Silent Acquiescence 


The Too-High Price of Prestige 


Derrick Bell 


IT IS NOT pleasant to consider that one’s protest action can cause 
more consternation to those you consider to be on your side than it 
does to those you know are in your way. As Camus warned, we must 
often go forward “with weapons in our hands and a lump in our 
throats.”' We must face the difficult dilemma of choosing between 
two evils: injuring others as the price of serving our cause, which 
Camus labels expediency, or “ineffectual purity.” If we do nothing, 
we not only sacrifice the cause to which we are committed but do so 
knowing that others will also be hurt by our failure to fight.* Perhaps 
the protester should take comfort in the fact that, whatever course 
one selects, one will have to live nagged by doubt about that choice. 

Not that the choice is easy or even fair. Probably the most painful 
aspect of my Harvard protest was that Regina Austin, a woman I con- 
sidered not only a good colleague but also a close and valued friend, 
may have felt that my action had not only destroyed her chances for a 
permanent appointment but also added more trauma to Austin’s long 
and challenging year. On the day following my protest, a New York 
Times story carried interviews with several students in her classes.’ 
Most of the comments were positive, but the story focused—complete 
with their photos—on two white males who claimed that she was a 
poor teacher. The story and the unwanted publicity hurt Austin 
deeply. While she found the courage to complete the school year, she 
did not speak to me for years after. 

I was pleased that most black women teaching law publicly sup- 
ported my protest.* There were some, though—including some I had 
known for years and had encouraged and mentored—who reacted 
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quite adversely to my protest. It was months before any of them 
spoke to me directly, but in the meantime I learned through others 
that they resented the fact that I had announced my unpaid leave 
without first getting Austin’s approval or at least giving her notice of 
my plans. They did not thank me for risking my own position to call 
national attention to the plight of black female academics and criti- 
cized me for taking the public lead on the issue. As one of them put it, 
“None of us elected Bell as our leader and spokesperson.” 

As for my failing to share my protest plans with Regina Austin, 
the women may have been right. At the time, though, consulting her 
seemed both unnecessary and unfair. Unnecessary because Austin 
seemed far more militant and insightful about whites and racism 
than I was. I found her writings invigorating and admired her out- 
spoken statements on issues of race and gender. As to fairness, it 
seemed at the time an unfair burden to enlist Austin in my fight with 
Harvard. I had not consulted her before mounting a campaign that 
helped secure her visit. How could I approach her and ask whether 
she approved my putting my job on the line to support the student 
campaign to get minority women on the faculty? The permission 
would have been difficult for me to seek and her response even 
harder to follow had she said, “Don’t do it.” After all, I had already 
decided to go ahead despite my wife’s reservations. 

After long years of public involvement, I failed to consider how 
daunting it can be for a basically private person to be thrust suddenly 
into a very controversial spotlight. I should have considered my own 
devastating experience a few years before during a one-semester visit 
at the Stanford Law School, where my teaching ability became a pub- 
lic issue. A month or so into the term, a delegation of outraged black 
students came to my office and reported that the Law School had re- 
sponded to student complaints about my teaching not by approach- 
ing me but by quietly setting up a series of lectures by other profes- 
sors to ensure that my students would gain from the lectures what it 
was feared they were missing in my course. To shield the real pur- 
pose of the lectures, I was invited to present one of them. It is hard to 
understand the magnitude of this insult without knowing the length 
to which schools will go to cover up the misconduct or incompetence 
of faculty members and to ignore students’ frequently justified com- 
plaints. Yet Stanford neither defended me nor even consulted me 
about the complaints. 
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When the black students protested, the lectures were canceled. I 
accepted the school’s apologies but insisted on writing a long essay 
on the affair, copies of which I sent to every law school in the country 
with a request that the matter be discussed in faculty meetings.” It 
was not easy to concede that my teaching ability had been put in 
question, but I publicized the incident in the hope that other minority 
law teachers, subjected to similar experiences, would gain a better 
understanding of such student criticism. A few years later, I pre- 
sented a lecture at Stanford, and Dean Paul Brest offered me a public 
apology on behalf of the school. Significantly, at the time, Stanford 
students were engaged in a major effort to gain more minority repre- 
sentation on the faculty. 

It is not difficult to find my failure to consider the effect of my 
protest on Regina Austin both selfish and sexist. Selfish in that the 
protestor’s voluntary sacrifice of privacy, security, and the warmth of 
group identity carries with it the risk of involuntary sacrifice of those 
interests by loved ones and friends. As to sexism, I had conceded in 
my speech at the student rally that there was a patriarchal element in 
my protective feelings about the black women students. I viewed 
these women as both my students, to whom my greatest obligation 
was to teach by example, and surrogates for the daughters I never 
had. 

I have been spared the deep sense of inadequacy that must come 
to a father who, jobless, cannot provide bread for his family’s table, 
but I have experienced the frustration of watching the thus far futile 
efforts of my daughters who look like me, and by extension those 
who are white but are no less my charges. I have watched them—and 
the men who stand with them—drafting the petitions, attending the 
rallies, standing in the vigils, sitting long nights in the dean’s office, 
and experienced the pain of not being able to help them secure a most 
urgent component of their legal training. I was determined to help 
these students, come what may. 

Some black women teachers, unaware of my motives, charged 
that my emphasis on their potential as role models for the black 
women students on whose particular behalf I protested had the effect 
of obscuring their skills and accomplishments.® Ironically, their argu- 
ment was similar to that which Regina Austin had made in “Sapphire 
Bound!” in analyzing the Crystal Chambers case. As Austin pointed 
out, the desire to help minority girls in a counseling program by hir- 
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ing Chambers as a role model backfired for Chambers and became 
grounds for firing her when she did not conform to their require- 
ments. The law professors worried that to stress their value as role 
models also would hurt them by detracting from the achievements 
that entitled them to positions on the Harvard law faculty regardless 
of their potential value as mentors. That they had not been hired, and 
were unlikely ever to satisfy the faculty’s shifting and elitist stan- 
dards, did not deter them from advancing this argument. 

In addition, some of the women felt that I had deprived them of 
their right to speak for themselves. They had not requested me to be 
their advocate or to advance any arguments on their behalf. Although 
none of them had come forward to do so, that was understandable. A 
protest on their own behalf would have seemed even more obviously 
self-serving than my own. Furthermore, many women of color were 
still early in their careers. They did not have the professional or finan- 
cial standing to enable them to take this kind of action or to command 
attention in this or similar ways. In any event, none of them elected 
me to this role, and, based on the criticism many women raised about 
my “Chronicle of the 27th Year Syndrome,” in And We Are Not Saved, 
it was clear they would not have done so.” 

Indeed, in one of those cruel tricks of fate that outdoes fiction be- 
cause the truth is hardly believable, I may have inadvertently placed 
women of color in law teaching in a position like that of the unfortu- 
nate young black women in my “Chronicle,” in which an ailment 
puts a randomly selected group of black women to sleep for a few 
months and permanently deprives them of their professional skills— 
all because they have not received bona fide offers of marriage from 
black men. I had hoped that this allegory, in which a tragedy occurs 
that only black men could prevent, would motivate black males to 
shake off our societally imposed powerlessness, with all its unhappy 
attributes, and move us to act more responsibly in relationships with 
black women. My critics pointed out that the much desired sense of 
power and responsibility for black men came at too high a price for 
further subjugation of black women. Moreover, the frightening facts 
in the allegory serve to silence and incapacitate young black women, 
so that they are unable to participate in the healthier black man/black 
woman debate the “Chronicle” was intended to promote. 

In real life, women of color are totally excluded from Harvard 
and many other law schools and therefore have no way of changing 
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the exclusionary policies. By acting out of my own frustration and 
powerlessness to correct this condition, I proved my willingness to 
do battle, but in a fashion that—according to some faculty mem- 
bers—will retard the hiring of minority women for years to come. 
Even if they are wrong, the difficulties my critics saw in the “Chroni- 
cle” may come home to haunt women of color seeking law teaching 
jobs. In addition, my action may make it harder for these women to 
express their honest views on my protest. If they express their sup- 
port, it will seem self-serving, yet any reservations they express will 
be used by unabashed opponents of affirmative action to place them 
in the camp with those black beneficiaries of affirmative action who 
now deem such policies “demeaning” and in conflict with the great 
American principle of merit. The parallels are not precise, but if some 
women argue that I have harmed the cause I claim to support, I can 
hardly dismiss their criticism as groundless. 

If there is a moral or at least a lesson here, it is that individual 
protests are a disruptive anomaly. They interject into a conflict an ele- 
ment of uncertainty and the potential for chaos that is as likely to 
throw allies off stride as it is to cause opponents to reconsider their 
positions. Upset by the tension generated by the protest and, even 
more so, the debate that comes out of it, neither side wants to ac- 
knowledge that the protest has prompted a change—even a decisive 
change in the conflict. 
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“You Cain’t Trus’ It” 
Expert Witnessing in the Case of Rap 


Houston A. Baker, Jr. 


| WANT TO say a few things about an essay I read in the Boston Re- 
view (December 1991) entitled “Beyond Racism and Misogyny: Black 
Feminism and 2 Live Crew” by Kimberlé Crenshaw. I came upon the 
essay with an open mind and read it, as well as the enthusiastic re- 
sponse to Crenshaw by Henry Louis Gates in a single sitting. When I 
had finished the essays, my mind was decidedly closed against what 
seemed to be a drearily conventional mode of response by adult 
scholars to popular cultural forms. 

The conventional response is what I call a “start in the middle of 
the game approach.” Most grown-ups ignore popular cultural forms, 
the controversy, the public event, and everything else beyond their 
bedroom and kitchen walls. But if the adults are academics, they will 
tell you that their obliviousness is a function of too many committee 
assignments or their residence in the long, dark tunnel of the tenure 
process. They will insist that they never have time to raise their heads 
above mere iambic pentameter or the middle style of publishable 
prose. But if the triggering event that brings the popular cultural 
form to attention will not go away, or if it is taken up by a media net- 
work, then even the most oblivious adults seem compelled to write 
something or take action vis-a-vis the popular cultural form in ques- 
tion. 

Crenshaw’s essay seems to demonstrate this typology. Though 2 
Live Crew’s lyrics cannot be considered innocuous in any way, the 
Crew is controversial for one reason only: the media networks, in a 
mode that I call “instant expertism,” have made them so. If I under- 
stand Crenshaw’s argument correctly, it is about “intersectionality.” 
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Crenshaw debates whether she should judge 2 Live Crew as a black 
or as a woman. In other words, the intersectionality, which is simply a 
dualism here, forecloses the possibility of what any one of us might 
encounter in our everyday lives—a black Vietnamese-American, Ivy 
League-aspiring, basketball-playing, sushi-eating woman. What then 
privileges, in such multiplicity, the simple duality of black or 
woman? Where is the carnivalesque site of the griotic tradition of 
African-American culture—a space occupied mainly by women? 
Where is the voodoo priestess who stands, not at an intersection but 
literally and figuratively at the beginning and the ending of all roads 
that lead anywhere, mediating the marriage of heaven and hell, life 
and death? And why does a simple intersectionality prevent an aca- 
demic scholar from seeing that the simple one-liner “Ain’t I a 
woman?” can be an encyclopedia for cultural studies? Harriet Tub- 
man and Sojourner Truth did not have trouble being both black and 
female. 

Crenshaw has written interestingly, eloquently, and persuasively 
on this intersectionality in the discourse of black women and the law, 
but I don’t think this intersectionality can be applied to 2 Live Crew. 
Why, on any grounds, would one sanction the 2 Live Crew, anyway? 
They are vile, juvenile, puerile, misogynistic guys who are only out to 
bank beaucoup “dead presidents.” 

There is absolutely no reason for a noble, shocked defense of 2 
Live Crew within the popular culture forum of rap music—a forum 
that has raps dedicated to the education of black and white children; 
that says, “Be a father to your child”; that strongly advocates the 
rights of women; that is perhaps one of the only sites available to 
young people in this society that says, “This is what policing and sur- 
veillance are about and these are your rights in a free society”; that 
has so many positive sites that it has become a transnational informa- 
tive youth cultural site. 

Nobody is going to tell me that the only place I can go to refer- 
ence that form is 2 Live Crew. I understand that there is no innocent 
sexuality, but I also understand that one has to know the history of 
the form and understand the spaces of the popular. One cannot con- 
stitute oneself as an instant expert and send or sing just anything that 
comes down the line just because you have been asked to do so. 

In a word, all instant experts on popular cultural forms need to 
get their stuff far, far more together before they take the stand. After 
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all, everybody knows that when people speak about a unique popu- 
lar cultural form that they have not bothered to fully inform them- 
selves about, we simply cain’t trus’ it. Public Enemy has the final 
word, then, on instant experts, whether they are black or white. 


NOTE 


This essay is edited from a presentation Houston A. Baker delivered at a sym- 
posium on Black popular culture. The complete presentation appears in Black 
Popular Culture (a project by Michele Wallace and edited by Gina Dent) (Seat- 
tle: Bay Press, 1992), 132. 


Epilogue 


Straight Out of the Closet: Men, Feminism, and 
Male Heterosexual Privilege 


THE ESSAYS IN this collection reveal how Black men prioritize and 
negotiate gender and sexuality in their antiracist politics. The collec- 
tion does not, however, constitute a Black male feminist text. For one 
thing, not all the essays reflect feminist ideological commitments. For 
another, not all the contributors would identify as feminists or pro- 
feminists. A Black male feminist collection remains to be published. 

However, several of the contributors to this volume, most notably 
Michael Awkward and Luke Harris, have begun the project of theo- 
rizing about the possibilities for a contemporary (Black) male femi- 
nist criticism. This epilogue is my contribution to this effort. Here, I 
urge antiracist men to embrace and assert a feminist political identity. 
Male assertions of feminist identity are, of course, controversial. Such 
assertions raise serious concerns about: (1) territory (whether femi- 
nism is women’s political terrain); (2) “safe spaces” (whether femi- 
nism is a place for women to escape male epistemological domi- 
nance); and (3) authenticity (whether feminism is constructed on, and 
intended to be a voice for, women’s experiences). Significantly, in ar- 
guing that men should identify as feminists, I am not suggesting that 
men should endeavor to speak in a “different” (read: women’s) voice; 
male feminism should not attempt to replicate female feminism. The 
last thing we want or need is more men—under the guise and osten- 
sible legitimacy of feminism—presuming to define the nature of 
women’s experiences. Women “do not want you [men] to mimic us, 
to become the same as us; we don’t want your pathos or your guilt; 
and we don’t even want your admiration (even if it’s nice to get it 
once in a while). What we do want, I would say what we need, is 
your work. And like all serious work, that involves struggle and 
pain.”1 
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Part of the work of male feminism, the “struggle and the pain,” 
should involve men coming to terms with and challenging male and 
heterosexual privilege. This, then, is the focus of this epilogue—ex- 
posing and contesting the male experiential side of hetero-patriarchy. 

I want to begin by addressing the men and feminism controversy. 
As Kimberlé Crenshaw observes in her foreword, feminist discourse 
about men and feminism is, by and large, a discourse about white 
men and white feminism. There are very few voices of color. My con- 
tribution will attempt to explicitly racialize the debate, identify some 
of the concerns Black feminists might have about Black men’s rela- 
tionship to Black feminist theory, and provide an indication of how 
Black male feminists might respond to these concerns. 


MALE FEMINIST OR OXYMORON? 


It might indeed be the case that “men’s relationship to feminism is an 
impossible one,”* that men cannot be feminists. This “impossibility 
thesis” is quite arresting. There is, however, an explanation: 


Women are the subjects of feminism, its initiators, its makers, its 
force; the move and the join from being a woman to being a feminist 
is a grasp of that subjecthood. Men are the objects of the analysis, 
agents of the structure to be transformed, representatives in, carriers 
of the patriarchal mode; and my desire to be a subject there too in 
feminism—to be a feminist—is then only also the last feint in the 
long history of their colonization. 


Assuming that this male-object /female-subject dichotomy is accurate 
(I tend to think that women and men are subjects and objects of femi- 
nism, though not in the same way), the analysis avoids the funda- 
mental normative question: Conceding that women were the “initia- 
tors” of feminism, “its makers, its force,” do we want it to remain so? 
Proponents of the “impossibility thesis” seem to suggest that quite 
apart from what we might want, it must be so; the impossibility of 
men’s relationship to feminism stems from the fact that “I am not 
where they [women] are and I cannot be.” Because “there is no equal- 
ity, no symmetry . . . there can be no reversing: it is for women now to 
reclaim and redefine sexuality [and feminism], for us [men] to learn 
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from them.”? Importantly, this argument is not suggesting political 
abdication—"that I can do nothing in my life, that I cannot respond to 
and change for feminism.”* Rather, the argument is that “Male femi- 
nism is not just different from feminism (how ludicrous it would be to 
say “female feminism”), it is a contradiction in terms.”° Fundamental 
to this argument, then, is the idea that because women are the “na- 
tives” of feminism men necessarily are the “colonists.”° There is no 
male exit from patriarchy. 

I am not persuaded that “men’s relationship to feminism is an im- 
possible one.” It is certainly true that men and women have different 
social realities. Yet, the very fact that men are not “where women are” 
might be a starting point for male feminism. Men’s realization of gen- 
der “difference” and gender hierarchy, can provide us with the op- 
portunity to theorize about gender from the gender-privileged posi- 
tion(s) we occupy as men. Indeed, men’s contestation of gender 
should be grounded in men’s and women’s positional “difference” — 
the extent to which it is socially constructed and contingent, the ex- 
tent to which it corresponds to power and marginalization, the extent 
to which men, and not just women, live the difference. Male feminism 
need not attempt to “speak” in a “different voice.” Instead, male fem- 
inist criticism should be explicitly informed by men’s experiential 
“differences.” These “differences” could be the basis for conscious- 
ness raising among and between men. I am not speaking here about 
consciousness raising “for the purpose of finding the ‘hairy beast’ or 
the ‘wild man’ within.”’ Rather, consciousness raising should be a 
way for men to examine the multiple ways in which they are privi- 
leged and then to challenge the social practices in their lives that re- 
produce, entrench, and at the same time normalize patriarchy. It is 
not clear to me that male feminism would merely “reproduce what 
has come before.”* On the contrary, a male feminist project could en- 
gender men, forcing us “to articulate the ‘me’ in ‘men.’”? Part of the 
problem with discourses produced by men is that they are presented 
as ungendered discourses, purportedly neutral discourses, abstracted 
from any experiential reality. Employing feminism, “the male critic 
may find that his voice no longer exists as an abstraction, but that it in 
fact inhabits a body: its own sexual textual body.” 1° 

The personal is political—one of feminism’s first principles. The 
personal, epistemological grounding of feminism could be the basis 
for male feminist criticism. This criticism could be centered on the 
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male subject as a problematic identity. It is easier for men to acknowl- 
edge the realities of gender subordination in women’s lives than it is 
for us to acknowledge the realities of gender privilege in our own. 
Generally speaking, men don’t perceive themselves to be en-gen- 
dered." “Gender,” for men, is a term that relates to women and 
women’s experiences; it is synonymous with “female.” Thus, men 
have not paid much attention to the ways in which the social con- 
structions of gender shape and define men’s experiences as “men.” 
Indeed, men accept their identities as pre-political givens. The gender 
question, when it is addressed, is rarely about the nature and conse- 
quences of male privilege but rather about the nature and conse- 
quences of female disadvantages. 

A male feminist project could challenge men’s tendency to con- 
ceptualize gender outside of their own experiences as men. As Helen 
Cixous has observed, “men still have everything to say about their 
own sexuality.” 1? It remains the “dark continent.” A male engage- 
ment in feminism (assuming men can be feminist) or with feminism 
(assuming they cannot), rather than portending the reinscription of 
[male] epistemological dominance, could portend the “decoding” of 
the male subject and the production of a male epistemological self- 
criticism. This self criticism could include an examination of the spe- 
cific ways that men reproduce patriarchy interpersonally, and institu- 
tionally and the material consequences of that reproduction for 
women. As Michael Awkward observes, “to identify the writing self 
as biologically’? male is to emphasize the desire not to be ideologi- 
cally male; it is to explore the process of rejecting the phallocentric 
perspectives by which men traditionally have justified the subjuga- 
tion of women.”!° 

Significantly, patriarchy is not just “out there,” external to our re- 
lationships and experiences; it is manifested in and constituted by the 
ways in which we structure those relationships and experiences. Part 
of a male feminist project, then, should be to persuade men to see 
themselves as body-coded (as distinct from naturally created) men, 
and to identify how the social, patriarchal codes of manhood are re- 
enacted and naturalized in their everyday interactions with other 
men and with women. 

But even if men’s relationship to feminism is not impossible, 
which is what I am suggesting, feminism is not unproblematically 
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available to men. Because men are the beneficiaries of patriarchy, it 
might be entirely appropriate to refer to a male feminist as “a[n] . . . 
oxymoronic entity.” There is, after all, the tendency on the part of 
men to control. To dominate. To silence. To appropriate and redefine. 
The “male feminist” must thus be mindful of the fact that his partici- 
pation in feminism does not go “without saying.’”'® 

The “political terrain/safe space” concept raises additional con- 
cerns if we explicitly racialize the discussion so that the question be- 
comes: What is Black men’s relationship to Black feminism? This 
Black-centered framing of the discussion is especially important 
given the (mis)treatment of Black feminists and feminism in antiracist 
discourse. It is not hyperbolic to say that Black feminists occupy an 
outsider status within traditional Black antiracist discourse. This out- 
sider status results from the construction of Black feminists either as 
racially disloyal—women who conspire with white feminists to “emas- 
culate” Black men,” or as racially naive—women who ignore or fail to 
appreciate the extent to which American law and social policy is de- 
signed to destroy the Black family via the destruction of Black men. 
As a result of these constructions, Black female assertions of feminist 
identity are to some degree race negating. 

At least two questions emerge from Black feminists’ subordinate 
status in Black antiracist discourse: (1) Do Black male feminists oc- 
cupy this subordinate status as well; and (2) how have Black (female) 
feminists responded to Black male assertions of feminist political 
identity. Both questions are difficult to answer, because there is not 
yet a self-consciously defined Black male feminist community. How- 
ever, in a recent essay,” Black feminist Joy James suggests that con- 
cerns about political terrain, safe space, and authenticity do not dis- 
appear when the men and feminist debate is rearticulated as the 
Black men and Black feminism debate. 

With respect to authenticity, James asserts that she “prefer[s] the 
terms feminism or feminist for female and profeminism or profeminist 
for male advocates of gender equality.”*! She is “reluctant” to “con- 
cede” men “the use of the label ‘feminism’ given that it now requires 
the qualifiers male and female to distinguish advocates for an ideol- 
ogy associated with females.”” James recognizes that “perhaps my 
uneasiness with male feminists is tied to my desire to biologize this 
ideology.” Women can be feminist because they are women; men 
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can’t be feminist because they are men. Sex is both qualifying and 
disqualifying here. But James points out that her concerns about men 
and feminism transcend biology; she is worried about male episte- 
mological dominance as well. The fact that “Gender Studies” is re- 
placing “Women’s Studies,” and more men are engaging feminism is 
not, for James, “necessarily a sign of counter-progressive politics.”** 
Yet, she is not at all persuaded that these changes are (in the literal 
and more campy sense of the term) “all good.” She writes: 


Although I welcome the departure of exclusionary disciplines and 
Manichean depictions of the oppressed and their oppressor(s), I am 
still left with the uncomfortable perception that if the validity of an 
area of knowledge, for instance, women’s studies or ethnic studies, 
garners legitimacy only to the extent that privileged intellectuals, 
for example, men or whites, shape the discourse, then the exegetical 
and institutional strengths that allegedly safeguard against subver- 
sion or mutation are not as powerfully entrenched as [some] would 
like us to believe.” 


For James, the question is not whether we should be worried about 
(Black) men in (Black) feminism but rather what we should be wor- 
ried about.” 

As an example of what we might be worried about, James refers 
to Michele Wallace’s critique of Henry Louis Gates, Jr., regarding the 
extent to which he is shaping and defining the African American liter- 
ary canon, including Black feminist literary theory. Wallace employs 
Gates’s intellectual career as an example of male control of discourse. 
According to Wallace, Gates is “single-handedly reshaping, codifying 
and consolidating the entire field of Afro-American studies, includ- 
ing black feminist studies.” Wallace argues that the results of Gates’s 
intellectual monopoly “are inevitably patriarchal. Having established 
himself as the father of Afro-American Literary Studies, with the help 
of the New York Times Book Review, he now proposes to become the 
phallic mother of the newly depolicitized, mainstreamed, and com- 
modified black feminist literary criticism.”*” Wallace’s argument, 
with which James agrees, is that Black men still have “greater access 
and authority as intellectuals and thinkers” than Black women.” 
Black men’s greater access and authority can result in the displace- 
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ment of Black female feminists. This displacement of women by men 
entrenches the notion that men are the leaders of political move- 
ments, the force behind political ideologies, the intellectual movers 
and shakers, and the agents of social change. James’ analysis suggests 
that while she finds “it is difficult to argue against naturalizing coali- 
tions between feminists and black male profeminists,””” she would 
doubtless agree with the idea that (Black) men’s participation in 
(Black) feminism does not go without saying. 

Not all feminists are as worried as James is about male participa- 
tion in feminism. Some, for example, “see no reason why a man 
should not proclaim himself a feminist.”°° To illustrate why men’s re- 
lationship to feminism is neither impossible nor inexorably problem- 
atic, these feminists distinguish between feminism and women. They 
maintain that while men can be feminists, “they cannot be women. 
The parallel here is the struggle against racism: whites can—indeed 
ought to be—antiracist, but they cannot be black.”*! For these femi- 
nists, the “important thing for men is not to spend their time worry- 
ing about definition and essences (‘am I really a feminist?’) but to 
take up recognizable anti-patriarchal positions.” To state the point a 
little differently, the question about men and feminism need not be a 
question about political terrain or gender essentialism (“whether men 
should [or can] be in feminism”) but rather about political vision 
(“whether [men] should be against patriarchy” ).** 

bell hooks, an influential Black feminist, insists that feminism is 
(or should be) about revolutionary politics.” Women and men have a 
stake in transforming gender relations; feminism provides an ideo- 
logical vehicle for women and men to do so. hooks suggests that 
there are two problems with the notion that feminism is for “women 
only.” First, it provides men with a political out, creating the impres- 
sion that feminism is “women’s work.” According to hooks, “Even as 
[feminists] were attacking sex role divisions of labor, the institutional- 
ized sexism that assigns unpaid, devalued, and ‘dirty’ work to 
women, they were assigning to women yet another sex role task: 
making a feminist revolution.” hooks argues that this sexual divi- 
sion of political labor is problematic; she reasons that men whose per- 
sonal politics reflect feminist ideological commitments are “com- 
rades” in a feminist movement—“they have a place” in feminism.” 
“Since men are the primary agents of maintaining and supporting 
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sexism, [sexism] can only be successfully eradicated if men are com- 
pelled to assume responsibility for transforming their consciousness 
and the consciousness of society as a whole.”* 

hooks identifies a second problem with the notion of a “women’s 
only” feminist movement: the idea is often buttressed by the concep- 
tualization of “all men” as “the enemy.” This conceptualization ig- 
nores the fact that men are differently situated with respect to patri- 
archy because of race, gender, class, sexuality, and political commit- 
ment. “Assertions like ‘all men are the enemy,’ ‘all men hate women’ 
lump all groups of men in one category, thereby suggesting that they 
share equally in all forms of male privilege.”*° These assertions, 
moreover, are based largely on white, upper- and middle-class 
women’s relationships with white, upper- and middle-class men. Ac- 
cording to hooks, “Despite sexism, black women have continually 
contributed equally to the antiracist struggle, and frequently, before 
the contemporary black liberation effort, black men recognized this 
contribution.”*! hooks’s argument regarding Black male acknowl- 
edgement of Black female contributions to Black antiracist efforts is 
certainly contestable, but her broader point is that feminist theories 
on the possibilities for male feminist engagements often are white 
and middle class centered. 

I am persuaded that the men and feminism debate should be 
about political vision and action. Nevertheless, I do believe that con- 
cerns about political terrain are important. For feminism might very 
well be “a room of one’s own”—a place for “women to claim for 
themselves, a space from which to speak, a space within which to de- 
velop their voices as thinkers and writers, to cultivate that warm in- 
tellectual glow of the poets that circumstances and ideology [has] sti- 
fled for so long.”” A strong case can be made, then, that feminism 
should indeed be for women only. Thus, the male feminist criticism 
that I have in mind would respect the need for “women only” social, 
political, and intellectual organization. Male feminism, as I imagine 
it, would reject the idea that men have “the right” to participate in fe- 
male feminists’ political groups. 

But what, more fundamentally, does the male feminist criticism I 
am proposing entail? What is my male feminist methodology? And 
how might this methodology facilitate the dismantling of male het- 
erosexual privilege? Let me now turn directly to these questions. 
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BECOMING FEMINISTS TO UNBECOME MEN 


A fundamental goal of male feminism should be to facilitate the 
process of men unbecoming men, the process of men unlearning the 
patriarchal ways in which they have learned to become men. Ever 
since Simone de Beauvior articulated the idea that women are not 
born women, but rather become women, feminists have been grap- 
pling with ways to strip the category “women” of its patriarchal ideo- 
logical trappings, to find the pre- (or post-) socially constructed, pre- 
(or post-) patriarchal woman, the woman who has not been, as Tania 
Modleski puts it, “saturate[d]” . . . with [her] sex. Significantly, de 
Beauvior is not suggesting that, outside of patriarchy, there is some 
true female essence—the “real woman.” (It might not even be mean- 
ingful to refer to the woman who has not been saturated with her sex 
as a “woman.”) Her point is rather that people who are body-coded 
female cannot experience their personhood outside of the social con- 
struction of gender, and the social construction of gender for women 
is agency-denying and subordinating. 

Of course, gender for men is also socially constructed. One must 
learn to be a “man” in this society, precisely because “manhood” is a 
socially produced category.“* Manhood is a performance. A script. It 
is accomplished and re-enacted in everyday relationships. Yet, men 
have been much less inclined to theorize about the sex/ gender cate- 
gory we inhabit, reproduce, and legitimize, much less inclined to the- 
orize about the constructability and contingency of the social mean- 
ings associated with being “men,” and much less inclined to search 
for, or even imagine, the pre (or post-) patriarchal man, the man who 
is not saturated with his sex. We (men) sometimes theorize about gen- 
der inequality, but rarely about gender privilege, as though our privi- 
leges as men were not politically up for grabs, as though they were 
social givens—inevitably “just there.” 

I think it is important for men to challenge the social construction 
of gender employing our privileged experiences as men as a starting 
point. These contestations should not displace or replace victim-cen- 
tered or bottom-up accounts of sexism. That is to say, men’s articula- 
tion of the ways in which they are the beneficiaries of patriarchy 
should not be a substitute for women’s articulations of the ways in 
which they are the victims of patriarchy. Both narratives need to be 
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told. The telling of both narratives gives content to patriarchy and 
helps to make clear that patriarchy is bi-directional: Patriarchy gives 
to men what it takes away from women; the disempowerment of 
women is achieved through the empowerment of men.*® Patriarchy 
effectuates and maintains this relational difference. The social con- 
struction of women as the second sex requires the social construction 
of men“ as the first. 

Heterosexism, too, effectuates and maintains a relational differ- 
ence that is based on power. There is no disadvantage without a cor- 
responding advantage, no marginalized group without the empow- 
ered, no subordinate identity without a dominant identity. Power and 
privilege are relational, so, too, are our identities. What “heterosex- 
ism takes away from lesbians and gays . . . it gives to straight men 
and women.”*” The normalization of heterosexuality is only achieved 
through the “abnormalization” of homosexuality. 

Yet, rarely do heterosexuals, especially heterosexual men, theo- 
rize about their identities as heterosexual, about their sexual identity 
privilege. Indeed, even pro-gay rights heterosexuals conceive of sex- 
ual identity as something that other people have, something that dis- 
advantages other people, rather than something that heterosexuals 
have which advantages them. 

Nor should male heterosexual articulations of gender and sexual 
identity privilege function to legitimize otherwise “untrustworthy” 
and “self-interested” accounts of discrimination by straight women 
and lesbians and gays. There is a tendency on the part of dominant 
groups (e.g., males and heterosexuals) to discount the experiences of 
subordinate groups (e.g., straight women and lesbians and gays) un- 
less those experiences are authenticated or legitimized by a member 
of the dominant group. It is one thing for me, a Black man, to say I 
was discriminated against in a particular social setting; it is quite an- 
other for my white colleague to say I was discriminated against in 
that same social setting. My telling of the story is suspect because I 
am Black. My white colleague’s telling of the story is less suspect be- 
cause he is white. Male heterosexuals who participate in discourses 
on gender and sexuality should avoid creating the (mis)impression 
that, because they are outsiders to the subordinating effects of patri- 
archy and heterosexism, their critiques of patriarchy and/or hetero- 
sexism are more valid than the critiques offered by lesbians, straight 
women, and gay men. 
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A MALE FEMINIST METHOD: IDENTIFYING 
EVERYDAY PRIVILEGE 


It’s up to him [man] to say where his masculinity and femininity 
are at. 
—Helene Cixous*® 


Thus far I’ve suggested that, though the issue is far from uncontro- 
versial, men can be feminists. I’ve suggested, too, that a male fem- 
inist project should not attempt to replicate “female feminism” in 
the sense of trying to articulate the nature of women’s experiences. 
Rather, male feminism should be male centered, striving to give con- 
tent to the very specific ways men benefit from patriarchy. For ex- 
ample, a white heterosexual male’s engagement in feminism might 
begin by acknowledging that He (the white heterosexual male) is 
the norm. “Mankind.” The baseline. “He” is our reference. We are 
all defined with Him in mind. We are the same as or different from 
Him.” 

A clear and now fairly uncontroversial illustration of the male 
norm in operation is revealed in the debates about women’s equality. 
Essentially, two competing paths exist to pursue women’s equality in 
the United States: demonstrate that women are the “same” or “differ- 
ent” from men. “The main theme in the fugue is ‘we’re the same, 
we're the same, we're the same.’ The counterpoint theme (in a higher 
register) is ‘but we’re different, but we’re different, but we’re differ- 
ent.’”°° As Catharine Mackinnon observes, both of these conceptions 
of gender have “man” as their reference. “Under the sameness stan- 
dard, women are measured according to our correspondence with 
man. ... Under the difference standard, we are measured according 
to our lack of correspondence with him.”*! 

Unfortunately, men are often unaware of, or reluctant to ac- 
knowledge, this baseline privilege. Indeed, we “are taught not to rec- 
ognize [it].”°* We are even taught to deny it. Self-interestedly, men ac- 
cept present-day social arrangements and ideologies about gender as 
necessary, pre-political, and inevitable. 

And there are “taboos against . . . male self-analysis.”°? Conse- 
quently, men, generally speaking, fail to consider or choose to ignore 
the extent to which they are “unfairly advantaged,”™ even if they 
agree that women are unfairly disadvantaged. Stated differently, 
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“[rJarely will a man go beyond acknowledging that women are disadvan- 
taged to acknowledging that men have unearned advantage, or that un- 
earned privilege has not been good for men’s development.”°> 


Men must begin to understand that male privilege is “an invisible 
package of unearned assets that men can count on cashing in each 
day.” A male feminist project should include a commitment to ex- 
pose and contest these privileges. Men might begin, for example, by 
carefully examining their personal lives for examples of the ways in 
which they do not experience certain everyday disadvantages pre- 
cisely because they are men. Here is an example of what I have in 
mind. 


1. I can walk in public, alone, without fear of being sexually vio- 
lated. 

2. Prospective employers will never ask me if I plan on having 
children. 

3. I can be confident that my career path will never be tainted 
by accusations that I “slept my way to the top” (though it 
might be “tainted” by the fact that I am a beneficiary of affir- 
mative action). 

4. I don’t have to worry about whether I am being paid less than 
my female colleagues (though I might be worried about 
whether I’m being paid less than my white male colleagues). 

5. When I get dressed in the morning, I don’t worry about 
whether my clothing “invites” sexual harassment. 

6. I can be moody, irritable, or brusque without it being attrib- 
uted to my sex, or to biological changes in my life, to being 
“on the rag”—“PMS” (though it might be attributable to my 
“preoccupation” with race). 

7. My career opportunities are not dependent on the extent to 
which I am perceived to be the same as a woman (though 
they may be dependent upon the extent to which I am per- 
ceived to be “a good black”—i.e., racially assimilable). 

8. I don’t have to choose between having a family or having a 
career. 

9. I don’t have to worry about being called selfish for having a 
career instead of having a family. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 
20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


21 
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It will almost always be the case that my supervisor will be a 
man (though rarely will my supervisor be Black). 

I can express outrage without being perceived as irrational, 
emotional, or too sensitive (except if I am expressing outrage 
about race). 

I can fight for my country without controversy. 

No one will qualify my intellectual or technical ability with 
the phrase “for a man” (though they may qualify my ability 
with the phrase “for a Black man”). 

I can be outspoken without being called a “bitch” (though I 
might be referred to as uppity). 

I don’t have to concern myself with finding the line between 
assertive and aggressive. 

I don’t have to think about whether my race comes before my 
gender, about whether I am Black first and a man second. 
The politics of dress—to wear or not to wear make-up, high 
heels, or trousers, to straighten or not to straighten, to braid 
or not to braid my hair—affects me less than it does women. 
More is known about “male” diseases and how medicine af- 
fects male bodies. 

I was not “supposed” to change my name upon getting married. 
I am rewarded for vigorously and aggressively pursuing my 
career. 

I don’t have to worry about female strangers or close ac- 
quaintances committing gender violence against me (though 
I do have to worry about racial violence). 

I am not less manly because I play sports. 

My reputation does not diminish with each person I have sex 
with. 

There is no societal pressure for me to marry before the age of 
thirty. 

I can dominate a conversation without being perceived as 
domineering. 

I am praised for spending time with my children, cooking, 
cleaning, or doing other household chores. 

I will rarely have to worry whether compliments from my 
boss contain a sexual subtext (though they may very well 
contain a racial subtext). 
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This list does not reflect the male privileges of all men. It is both 
under and over inclusive. Class, race, and sexual orientation impact 
male identities, shaping the various dimensions of male privilege. 
For example, the list does not include as a privilege the fact that men 
are automatically perceived as authority figures. While this may be 
true of white men, it has not been my experience as a Black man. 
Moreover, my list clearly reveals the fact that I am middle class. My 
relationship to patriarchy is thus not the same as for a working class 
Black male. In constructing a list of male privilege, then, one has to be 
careful not to universalize “man,” present him as a “cohesive iden- 
tity” in ways that deny, obscure, or threaten the recognition of male 
multiplicity. 

But even taking male multiplicity into account, the preceding list 
of male advantages still leaves an awful lot out. Specifically, the fore- 
going items do not directly address male patriarchal agency—the ex- 
tent to which men make choices that entrench male advantages and 
contribute to women’s disadvantages. The privileges I’ve identified 
are the products of the cumulative choices men make everyday in 
their personal and professional lives. Thus, men must do more than 
identify male privileges; they must come to realize how they actively 
re-enact them interpersonally (in the workplace, in the street, and in 
relationships) and institutionally as well. Men must come to recog- 
nize their own complicity in the normalization of male hegemony. 


UNPACKING HETEROSEXUAL PRIVILEGE (AND ITS 
RELATIONSHIP TO RACE PRIVILEGE) 


I am a Negro Faggot, if I believe what movies, TV, and rap music say 
about me. Because of my sexuality, I cannot be Black. A strong, 
proud, Afrocentric Black man is resolutely heterosexual, not even bi- 
sexual. Hence I remain a Negro. My sexual difference is . . . a testa- 
ment to weakness, passivity, the absence of real guts—balls. Hence I 
remain a sissy, punk, faggot. I cannot be a Black Gay Man because, 
by the tenets of Black Macho, a Black Gay Man is a triple negation. 
—Marlon T. Riggs” 


Straight men—even “progressive” straight men—might be reluctant 
to challenge heterosexual privilege to the extent that such challenges 
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call into question their (hetero)sexual orientation. As Lee Edelman 
observes in a related context, there “is a deeply rooted concern on the 
part of . . . heterosexual males about the possible meanings of [men 
subverting gender roles].”® According to Edelman, heterosexual men 
consider certain gender role inversions potentially dangerous be- 
cause they portend not only a “[male] feminization that would desta- 
bilize or question gender” but also a “feminization that would chal- 
lenge one’s (hetero)sexuality.”°! 

Edelman’s observations suggest that straight men want to pre- 
serve the presumption of heterosexual identity; they want to preserve 
this presumption not so much because of what heterosexuality signi- 
fies in a positive sense but rather because of what it signifies in the 
negative—not being homosexual. And straight Black men might be 
especially concerned about preserving the presumption of heterosex- 
uality—though I am not at all confident that I’m right about this, and 
Iam certainly not suggesting that straight Black men are more homo- 
phobic than straight men of other races. But it is the case that hetero- 
sexual privilege is one of the few privileges that straight Black men 
know they have—not being a “sissy, punk, faggot.” This is not to say, 
of course, that Black male heterosexuality has the normative standing 
of white male heterosexuality. It does not; straight Black men con- 
tinue to be perceived as heterosexually deviant (potential rapist of 
white women)” and heterosexually irresponsible (jobless fathers of 
children out of wedlock). Still, Black heterosexuality is closer to white 
male heterosexual normalcy and normativity than is Black gay sexu- 
ality. And many straight (or closeted) Black men will want to avoid 
even the suspicion of homosexuality, because that carries with it the 
“Black Gay [Male] . . . triple negation” to which Marlon Riggs refers. 
Challenging heterosexual privilege creates (homo)sexual identity 
suspicion. 

Most of us, I think, recognize that our identities, via their social 
constructions, signify. That is to say, our socially constructed identi- 
ties have social meanings to others, and even ourselves. Some of 
these meanings are more entrenched in the American psyche than 
others. Race, gender, and sexuality-based assumptions about person- 
hood are especially difficult to dismantle. For example, when I walk 
into a department store, my identity signifies not only that I am Black 
and male but also that Iam a potential criminal. My individual iden- 
tity is lost in the social construction of Black manhood. I can try to 
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adopt race-negating strategies to challenge this dignity-destroying 
social meaning. I can dress “respectable” when I go shopping. There 
is, after all, something to the politics of dress, particularly in social 
contexts in which race matters—that is to say, every American social 
context; I can appear less “Black” in a social meaning sense if I am pro- 
fessionally or semi-formally dressed. 

Purchasing an item—something expensive—immediately upon 
entering the store is another strategy I can employ to disabuse people 
of my “Blackness.” This strategy will reveal to the department store’s 
security personnel what might not otherwise be apparent because of 
my race and gender: that I am a shopper. If I am not in the mood to 
dress-up and I don’t want to spend any money, there is a third strat- 
egy I can employ: solicit the assistance of a white sales associate. This, 
too, must be done early in the shopping experience. A white sales per- 
son would not be suspected of facilitating or contributing to Black 
shoplifting and can be trusted to keep an eye on me (a Black man). 

White people don’t have to worry about employing these strate- 
gies. Nor should they have to—no one should have to. However, 
white people should recognize and grapple with the fact that they 
don’t have to employ or think about employing these strategies. This 
is a necessary first step for white people to come to terms with White 
privilege. Barbara Flagg and Peggy McIntosh—two white women— 
make similar arguments. Their self-referential interrogation of white- 
ness is the analytical analogue to the self-referential interrogation of 
heterosexuality Iam proposing. 

According to Barbara Flagg, “[t]here is a profound cognitive di- 
mension to the material and social privilege that attaches to white- 
ness in this society, in that a white person has an everyday option not 
to think of herself in racial terms at all.”° This, reasons Flagg, is in- 
deed what defines whiteness: “to be white is not to think about it.” 
Flagg refers to the propensity of whites not to think in racial terms as 
“transparency phenomenon.”® 

Importantly, Flagg does not suggest that white people are un- 
mindful of the racial identities of other whites or the racial “differ- 
ence” of nonwhites; “Race is undeniably a powerful determinant of 
social status and so is always noticed, in a way that eye color, for ex- 
ample, may not be.”® Rather, her point is that because whiteness op- 
erates as the racial norm, whites are able “to relegate our own racial 
specificity to the realm of the subconscious.”® As a result, racial dis- 
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tinctiveness is Black, is Asian, is Latina/o, is Native America, but it is 
not white.® To address transparency, Flagg suggests the “[r]econcep- 
tualization of white race consciousness . . . [to create] a positive white 
racial identity, one neither founded on the implicit acceptance of 
white racial domination nor productive of distributive effects that 
systematically advantage whites.” 

Peggy MclIntosh’s work provides a specific indication of some of 
the “distributive effects” of white racial privilege. Thinking about 
how male privilege is normalized in everyday life but denied and 
protected by men, McIntosh “realized that since hierarchies in our so- 
ciety are interlocking, there was most likely a phenomenon of white 
privilege that was similarly denied and protected.”” To illustrate the 
extent to which white privilege structures and is implicated in every- 
day social encounters, McIntosh exposes the “unearned” advantages 
that accrue to her on a daily basis because she is white.” The follow- 
ing are a few examples: 


1. I can, if I wish, arrange to be in the company of people of my 
race most of the time. 


6. I can turn on the television or open to the front page of the 
paper and see people of my race widely represented. 


15. I did not have to educate our children to be aware of systemic 
racism for their own daily physical protection. 


17. I can talk with my mouth full and not have people put this 
down to my color. 


25. If a traffic cop pulls me over or if the IRS audits my tax re- 
turn, I can be sure I haven’t been singled out because of my 
race.” 


McIntosh is careful to point out that the term “privilege” is some- 
thing of a misnomer: “We usually think of privilege as being a fa- 
vored state, whether earned, or conferred by birth or luck. . . . The 
word ‘privilege’ carries the connotation of something I want. Yet 
some of the conditions I described here work to systematically 
overempower certain groups.” Accordingly, McIntosh distinguishes 
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between “positive advantages that we can work to spread . . . and 
negative types of advantage that unless rejected will always reinforce 
our present hierarchies.” 

Flagg’s and McIntosh’s interrogation of whiteness can inform an 
interrogation of heterosexuality. Like whiteness, heterosexuality op- 
erates as an identity norm; it functions as the “what is” or “what is 
supposed to be” of sexuality. This is illustrated, for example, by the 
Nature versus Nurture debate. The question about the cause of sexu- 
ality is almost always formulated in terms of whether homosexuality is 
or is not biologically determined rather than whether sexual orienta- 
tion (which includes heterosexuality) is or is not biologically deter- 
mined. Scientists are searching for a gay, not a heterosexual or sexual 
orientation, gene. Like non-whiteness, then, homosexuality signifies 
“difference”—more specifically, sexual identity distinctiveness. It is 
homosexuality, not heterosexuality, that must be “specified, pointed 
out.””4 

Perhaps heterosexuals should develop a practice of “pointing 
out” their heterosexuality to destabilize the notion of homosexual dif- 
ference. Perhaps heterosexuals should be encouraged to “come out” 
as heterosexuals. One argument to support this practice would be 
that the more heterosexuals explicitly invoke their heterosexuality the 
less it operates as an unstated norm. This argument has some force. 
Yet, I am uncomfortable with the idea of heterosexuals “coming out.” 
My uneasiness is unrelated to concerns about whether individual acts 
of heterosexual signification undermine political efforts to establish a 
privacy norm around (homo)sexuality. The argument here would go 
something like the following: to the extent that heterosexuals are 
“closeted” (i.e., private) about their (hetero)sexuality, they help to 
send a message that (homo)sexuality is a private matter and should be 
irrelevant to social and political decision making. 

I am not persuaded by this sexual identity privacy argument. It is 
functionally analogous to race neutrality arguments: Not invoking 
race, ignoring race, keeping race “private,” helps to delegitimize the 
invidious employment of race as a relevant social category. It seems 
to me that keeping race private—removing it from public dis- 
courses—is not a sensible way to address the realities of racism. Race 
matters; therefore, we ought to talk about it—and publicly. Nor am I 
persuaded that avoiding public discussions about (homo- and hetero-) 
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sexuality is a sensible way to address homophobia. Sexuality matters; 
therefore, we ought to discuss it—and publicly. 

My concerns about heterosexuals “coming out” relate to the so- 
cial meaning of that act. Individual acts of heterosexual signification 
contribute to the growing tendency on the part of people who are not 
gay or lesbian to employ the term “coming out” to reveal some usu- 
ally uncontroversial or safe aspect of their personhood. Nowadays, 
people are “coming out” as chocolate addicts, as yuppies, as soap 
opera viewers, and even as trekies. Sometimes the “outing” is more 
political—“I ‘out’ myself as a conservative,” I heard someone say re- 
cently. This appropriation and redeployment of the term is problem- 
atic to the extent that it obscures the economical, psychological, and 
physical harms that potentially attend the gay and lesbian coming 
out (or outing) process.” Although context would clearly matter, 
there is usually little, if any, vulnerability to “coming out” as a con- 
servative, as a yuppie, as trekies, etc. Nor is there usually any vul- 
nerability to “coming out” as a heterosexual. The assertion of hetero- 
sexuality, without more, merely re-authenticates heterosexual nor- 
malcy.”° 

Yet, more and more heterosexuals are “coming out,” and often 
with good intentions. This “coming out” is performed explicitly and 
implicitly—affirmatively and by negation. Consider, for example, the 
way Houston Baker comes out in a panel discussion about gender, 
sexuality, and Black images: “I am not gay, but I have many gay 
friends.””” When asked about his decision to reveal his sexual identity 
in the negative (Baker did not say, “I am a heterosexual,’ but ‘I am 
not gay’””’), Baker responds that in thinking about our identities, 
“You decide what you are not, rather than leaping out of the womb 
saying, “I am this.”” 

The questions about whether Baker should have “come out” as a 
heterosexual in the affirmative or the negative obscures the fact that it 
is the “coming out” itself that is potentially problematic. As Bruce 
Ryder points out, “heterosexual men taking gay or lesbian positions 
must continually deal with the question of whether or not to reveal 
their heterosexuality.” On the one hand, self-identifying as a hetero- 
sexual is a way to position oneself within a discourse so as not to cre- 
ate the (mis)impression of gay authenticity.! Moreover, revealing 
one’s heterosexuality can help to convey the idea that “heterosexism 
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should be as much an issue for straight people as racism should be for 
white people.”*? On the other hand, “coming out” as a heterosexual 
can be a heteronormative move to avoid gay and lesbian stigmatiza- 
tion. It can function not simply as a denial of same sex desire but to 
preempt the attribution of certain stereotypes to one’s sexual identity. 
The assertion of heterosexuality, stated differently, is (functionally, if 
not intentionally) both an affirmative and a negative assertion about 
sexual preferences (“I sleep with persons of the opposite, not the same 
sex”) and an affirmative and a negative assertion about the normalcy 
of one’s sexual relationships (“therefore I am normal, not abnormal”). 
In this sense, I do not completely agree with Keith Boykin, director of 
the Black Gay and Lesbian Leadership Forum, who maintains that 
because heterosexual orientation “has become so ingrained in our so- 
cial customs, so destigmatized of our fears about sex, . . . we some- 
times fail to make any connection between heterosexuality and sex.”** 

Boykin is only half right here. The socially constructed normalcy 
of heterosexuality is not due to the desexualization of heterosexuality 
in mainstream political and popular culture, but rather is due to the 
sexualization of heterosexuality as normative—“destigmatized,” to 
employ Boykin’s term. And it is not simply that homosexuality is 
sexed that motivates or stimulates homophobic fears about gay and 
lesbian relationships, but rather that homosexuality is sexed de- 
viant—stigmatized, as it were. The disparate social meanings that at- 
tach to gay and lesbian identities on the one hand, and straight identi- 
ties on the other, make explicit or implicit individual acts of hetero- 
sexual signification cause for concern. 

Recently, I participated in a workshop where one of the presen- 
ters “came out” as a heterosexual in the context of giving his talk. 
This sexual identity disclosure engendered a certain amount of whis- 
pering in the back row. Up until that moment, I think many people 
had assumed that the presenter was gay.” After all, he was sitting on 
a panel discussing sexual orientation and had participated in the Gay 
and Lesbian Section of the American Association of Law Schools 
(AALS). There were three other heterosexuals on the panel, but 
everyone knew they were not gay because everyone knew them; they 
have all been in teaching for a while, two are very senior, and every- 
one knew of their spouses or partners. Everyone also knew that there 
was a lesbian on the panel. She, too, has been in teaching for some 
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time and had been “out” for many years. Apparently, few of the 
workshop participants knew very much about the presenter who 
“came out.” Because “there is a widespread assumption in both gay 
and straight communities that any man who says something support- 
ive about issues of concern to lesbian or gay communities must be 
gay himself,”% there was, at the very least, a question mark about his 
sexuality. Whatever his intentions were for “coming out,” whatever 
his motivations, his assertion of heterosexuality removed the ques- 
tion mark. 

And it is the politics behind the removal of the question mark— 
the politics of sexual identity signification—that we always have to 
be concerned with here. Is it an act of resistance or does it reflect an 
acquiescence to existing sexual identity social meanings? Consider, 
for example, the television situation comedy Spin City, in which 
Michael Boatman plays the role of Carter Heywood, an openly gay 
Black male character. Boatman is clearly very comfortable with the 
role and is “believably gay”—perhaps, for some, “too believably 
gay.” Thus, in a recent article in Essence about Boatman we learn 
rather quickly that Boatman is not in fact gay—he just plays one on 
television.” We learn, too, that it was not Heywood’s sexuality that 
attracted Boatman to the role (he hadn’t set out to play a gay man), 
but rather Heywood’s career. The relevant text reads: “It was Hey- 
wood’s job description (a civil rights attorney who joins the mayor’s 
office) rather than his sexuality that attracted the 32-year-old actor to 
the groundbreaking sitcom. . . . ‘we’ve been exposed to the stereo- 
type of swishy gay men,’ explains the happily married acting vet- 
eran.”38 The question mark about Boatman’s (homo)sexuality is re- 
moved. 

I became sensitized to the politics of heterosexuals “coming out” 
in the context of reading about James Baldwin. Try to find a piece 
written about Baldwin and count the number of lines before the au- 
thor comes out as heterosexual. Usually, it’s not more than a couple 
of paragraphs, so the game ends fast. The “coming out” seems in- 
evitable nevertheless. The following introduction from a recently 
published essay about Baldwin is one indication of what I’m talking 
about: “The last time I saw James Baldwin was late autumn of 1985, 
when my wife and I attended a sumptuous book party.”® In this 
case, the game ends immediately. Independent of any question of 
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intentionality on the author’s part, his wife functions as an identity 
signifier to subtextually “out” his heterosexuality. We see “wife” we 
think heterosexual. My point here is not to suggest that the essay’s 
overall tone is heterosexually defensive; I simply find it suspicious 
when heterosexuals speak of their spouses so quickly (in this case the 
very first sentence of the essay) when a subject (a topic or a person- 
ality—here, James Baldwin) directly or indirectly implicates homo- 
sexuality. 

After reading that introduction, I thought about a book review 
I had read a year or so ago where the reviewer, after describing how 
generous Baldwin had been to him as a young man in Paris, casu- 
ally drops the line, “I met a young American woman on a train and 
we made love.” No mention of the woman again. No mention of 
any other women either. These weren’t recollections of his Paris 
days, but were recollections of his relationship with Baldwin. But 
that single sentence served its intended purpose. There is no point 
wondering what he was “doing” with Baldwin in Paris. The game 
is over. The possibility of a gay subtextual reading of the text vis-a- 
vis the author’s relationship with Baldwin and/or the author’s sex- 
ual identity is rendered untenable by the rhetorical deployment of 
the “young American woman.” Her presence in the text operates not 
only to signify and authenticate the author’s heterosexual subject 
position but also to signify and functionally (if not intentionally) 
stigmatize Baldwin’s gay subject position. The author engages in 
what I refer to as “the politics of the 3Ds”—disassociation, disiden- 
tification and differentiation. The author is “different” from Baldwin 
(the author sleeps with women), and this difference, based as it is 
on sexual identity, compels the author to disassociate himself from 
and disidentify with what it is that makes Baldwin “different” (Bald- 
win sleeps with men). 

I do not believe that heterosexual significations always reflect the 
politics of the 3Ds. It is possible for heterosexuals to “point out” their 
heterosexual privilege without re-authenticating heterosexuality. 
Consider the way Peggy McIntosh signifies on her heterosexuality to 
challenge heterosexual privilege: 


1. My children do not have to answer questions about why I 
live with my partner (my husband). 
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2. Ihave no difficulty finding neighborhoods where people ap- 
prove of our household. 

3. Our children are given texts and classes that implicitly sup- 
port our kind of family unit and do not turn them against my 
choice of domestic partnership. 

4. Ican travel alone with my husband without expecting embar- 
rassment or hostility in those who deal with us. 

5. Most people I meet will see my marital arrangements as an 
asset to my life or as a favorable comment on my likeability, 
my competence, or my mental health. 

6. Ican talk about the social event of a weekend without fearing 
most listeners’ reactions. 

7. Iwill feel welcomed and “normal” in the usual walks of pub- 
lic life, institutional and social. 

8. In many contexts, I am seen as “all right” in the daily work on 
women because I do not live chiefly with women.” 


Although the above items clearly reveal McIntosh’s sexual identity, 
they do not normalize heterosexuality. Thus, I want to expand upon 
her list. I think it is a useful methodology for exposing and decon- 
structing sexual identity hierarchy. As with my list on gender privi- 
lege, I do not suggest that this list is complete or that it will apply to 
all heterosexuals. As Bruce Ryder observes: 


Male heterosexual privilege has different effects on men of, for ex- 
ample, different races and classes. . . . In our society, the dominant or 
‘hegemonic’ form of masculinity to which other masculinities are 
subordinated is white, middle-class, and heterosexual. This means 
that the heterosexual privilege of, say, straight black men takes a 
very different shape in their lives that it does for straight white 
men.?! 


My hope in presenting this list, then, is not to represent “every het- 
erosexual man,” but to intervene in the normalization of heterosex- 
ual privilege in everyday life, and to challenge the pervasive ten- 
dency of heterosexuals to see homophobia as something that puts 
others at a disadvantage and not something that actually advantages 
them.” 
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Heterosexual Privileges: A List 


1. 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


Whether on T.V. or at the movies, heterosexuality is always 
affirmed as healthy and/or normal. 


. Without making a special effort to, heterosexuals are sur- 


rounded by other heterosexuals everyday. 


. Ahusband and wife can comfortably express affection in any, 


and even predominantly gay, social settings. 


. The children of a heterosexual couple will not have to explain 


why their parents have different genders—why they have a 
mummy and a daddy. 


. Heterosexuals are not blamed for creating and spreading the 


AIDS virus. 


. Heterosexuals don’t have to worry about people trying to 


“cure” their sexual orientation. 


. Black heterosexual males did not have to worry about 


whether they would be accepted at the Million Man March. 


. Rarely, if ever, will a doctor upon learning that her patient is 


heterosexual inquire as to whether the patient has ever taken 
an AIDS test and if so, how recently. 


. Medical service will never be denied to heterosexuals be- 


cause they are heterosexuals. 

Friends of heterosexuals generally don’t refer to heterosexu- 
als as their “straight friends.” 

A heterosexual couple can enter a restaurant on their anniver- 
sary and be fairly confident that staff and fellow diners will 
warmly congratulate them if an announcement is made. 
Heterosexuals don’t have to worry about whether a fictional 
film villain who is heterosexual will reflect negatively on 
their heterosexuality. 

Heterosexuals are entitled to legal recognition of their mar- 
riage throughout the U.S. and the world. 

Within the Black community, Black male heterosexuality does 
not engender comments like “what a waste,” or “there goes 
another good Black man,” or “if they’re not in jail, they’re 
faggots.” 

Heterosexuals can take a job with most companies without 
worrying about whether their spouse will be included in the 
benefits package. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21; 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 
32. 
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Child molestation by heterosexuals does not confirm the de- 
viance of heterosexuality. 

Black rap artists do not make songs suggesting that hetero- 
sexuals should be shot or beaten-up because they are hetero- 
sexuals. 

Black male heterosexuality does not undermine a Black het- 
erosexual male’s ability to be a role model for Black boys. 
Heterosexuals can join the military without hiding their sex- 
ual identity. 

Children will be taught in school (explicitly or implicitly) 
about the naturalness of heterosexuality. 

Conversations on Black liberation will always include con- 
cerns about heterosexual men. 

Heterosexuals can adopt children without being perceived as 
selfish and without anyone questioning their motives. 
Heterosexuals are not denied custody or visitation rights of 
their children because they are heterosexuals. 

Heterosexual men are welcomed as leaders of Boy Scout 
troops. 

Heterosexuals can go home, visit their parents and family as 
who they are, and take their spouses, partners, or dates with 
them to family functions. 

Heterosexuals can talk matter-of-factly about their relation- 
ship with their partners without people commenting that 
they are “flaunting” their sexuality. 

A Black heterosexual couple would be welcomed as members 
of any Black church. 

Heterosexual couples don’t have to worry about whether 
kissing each other in public or holding hands in public will 
render them vulnerable to violence. 

Heterosexuals don’t have to struggle with “coming out” or 
worry about being “outed.” 

The parents of heterosexuals don’t love them “in spite of” 
their sexual orientation, and they don’t blame themselves for 
their children’s heterosexuality. 

Heterosexuality is affirmed in every religious tradition. 
Heterosexuals can introduce their spouses to colleagues and 
not worry about whether the decision will have a detrimental 
impact on their careers. 
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33. A Black heterosexual male doesn’t have to choose between 
being Black and being heterosexual. 

34. Heterosexuals can prominently display their spouses’ photo- 
graphs at work without causing office gossip or hostility. 

35. (White) Heterosexuals don’t have to worry about “posi- 
tively” representing heterosexuality. 

36. Few will take pity on a heterosexual upon hearing that she is 
straight, or will feel the need to say, “that’s O.K.” 

37. (Male) Heterosexuality is not considered to be symptomatic 
of the “pathology” of the Black family. 

38. Heterosexuality is never mistaken as a lifestyle but is merely 
one more component of one’s personal identity. 

39. Heterosexuals don’t have to worry over the impact their sex- 
uality will have personally on their children’s lives, particu- 
larly as it relates to their social life. 

40. Heterosexuals don’t have to worry about being “bashed” 
after leaving a social event with other heterosexuals. 

41. Everyday is “Heterosexual Pride Day.” 


CONCLUSION: RESISTING PRIVILEGES 


In some ways, the “identity privilege” lists in this essay represent the 
very early stages in a complicated process of dismantling male het- 
erosexual privilege. The lists reveal that our identity privileges are le- 
gitimized through the personal choices we make everyday. All of us 
make choices that facilitate discriminatory practices. Many of us get 
married and/or go to weddings, notwithstanding that gay marriages 
are unrecognized. Others of us have racially monolithic social en- 
counters, live in white only (or predominantly white) neighborhoods, 
and send our kids to white only (or predominantly white) schools; 
still others of us have “straight only” associations. These choices are 
not just personal, they are political as well. And the cumulative effect 
of these micro-political choices is the entrenchment of the very social 
practices—racism, sexism, classism, and homophobia—we profess to 
abhor.” 

My purpose in constructing the “identity privilege” lists is to 
suggest that identity privilege should be self-referentially contested. 
We have to remake ourselves if we are to remake our institutions. We 
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cannot hope to institutionalize our political commitments unless we 
localize our politics. Joining a de facto white only country club and 
challenging the politics of racial segregation won’t do. The former 
helps to facilitate the latter. 

The value of conceptualizing privilege micro-politically is that it 
forces all of us to think about the extent to which, on a very personal 
level, we are “unjustly enriched” because of certain aspects of our 
identities. If we observe and come to terms with the “unjustly en- 
riched” aspects of our personal lives, we are more likely to take notice 
of the ways in which unjust enrichment operates systemically. 

Of course, there are material costs incidental to the repudiation of 
personal privileges. People have little incentive to see themselves as 
unjustly enriched, for that carries with it the possibility of disgorge- 
ment. And what would it mean to resist privilege anyway? With re- 
spect to gay marriages, for example, does resistance to heterosexual 
privilege require heterosexuals to refrain from getting married 
and/or attending weddings? This essay does not explore these hard 
issues. I leave to others the task of theorizing about the various forms 
that critical resistance to identity privileges might take. 
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